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Practical Accounting System for Retail Lumbermen 


There has always been vital need for the 
accurate keeping of costs by retail lumber- 
men and at present, because of the excess 
profits and war profits taxes, the need for 
an absolutely accurate determination of 


costs is greater than ever before. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN therefore takes 


great pleasure in presenting to its readers 
a cost accounting system developed by a 
retail lumberman that is simple, easy to 
keep up, easy to understand, and is espe- 
cially well adapted to retail lumber yards 
doing a business up to $100,000 yearly. Of 
course, it can be used with equal success on 
larger businesses and with some minor mod- 
ifieations will work just as well. 

In connection with the system as outlined 





here, figures are printed giving the volume 
of business and costs for a series of years. 
These are not theoretical figures; they are 
actual figures taken from the transactions 
of the retailer’s business and therefore are 
very valuable to any retail lumberman or 
prospective retail lumberman. 

The lumberman who developed this sys- 
tem has a passion for exactness. About ten 
years ago he came into possession of this 
retail business, which is conducted in a very 
prosperous town that is the center of an 
exceedingly good farming country. The 
lumberman found, however, tho the busi- 
ness had been going on for years, there were 
no figures on hand that would show ac- 
curately the cost of handling the different 
materials and what the total cost of doing 
business was. He therefore set out to devise 
a practical cost system that would be easy 


for him to keep with the aid of one helper 
in the office. 

This lumberman determined to figure his 
expenses and profits on an f. o. b. basis at 
his town. As some other commodities be- 
sides lumber were earried, he then divided 
them up into five accounts as follows: Lum- 
ber and Miscellaneous ; Coal ; Tile 
and Brick; Plaster and Lime. 

Cost was then divided into four divisions ; 
namely, labor, interest, overhead, and 
owner. To overhead he determined to 
charge the expense of running the office 
and the general miscellaneous expenses that 
oceur in conducting a business. In place of 
a salary he decided to charge his own ex- 
penses and those of his family. 
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words, he determined to take in place of a 
regular salary what it cost him to live from 
the business. Of course this did not include 
outside investments. 

It seems a somewhat complicated thing 
accurately to charge up to the proper item 
its proportionate share of the work of every 
employee and of every team, but by the 
means of a very simple time report and a 
simple summary sheet, somewhat resem- 
bling a payroll, this is accomplished. Fur- 
thermore, it requires very little work. 

Exhibit B is a time report required from 
every teamster or employee of the company. 
The man fills out the time spent in handling 
or \ ‘rking with the various items listed. 
Also .t is indicated whether he used a team 


Men's Wages 


Team Wages 


or not, and if any unusual work is done 
there are spaces where it may be noted. 
The information from these tickets is trans- 
ferred to the general summary sheet 
marked Exhibit A. As may be seen, this 
sheet is a simple summary sheet and has 
columns ruled off so that the expense of 
handling the different items may be put in 
the proper place. At the extreme right 
also there are columns for men’s wages and 
also one for team wages. In other words, 


_ the expense it takes to keep the teams is 


considered team wages. This sheet can also 
be used in making up a payroll and by bal- 
ancing the columns headed ‘‘Men’s Wages’”’ 
and ‘‘Team Wages’’ against the totals from 


_ the other columns an accurate check ean be 


obtained upon whether the subdivisions 


- have been made correctly. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Dealers Capitalize Prosperity 


in times like the present, when new customers are daily coming into their yards, by 
taking pains to advise with these buyers on lumber values. Good siding is always in- 
teresting to home builders and you'll find them unusually favorable to our 


See 


To many eastern dealers spruce siding is no 
stranger, but we venture to say that you will 
look a long time to find any superior to our 4” 
and 6” Bevel Siding. We’re confident of this 
because we are manufacturing it from the 
Spruce we recently purchased from the U. S. 
Spruce Production Corp., every piece of which 
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was rigidly inspected for airplane construction. 
Let us ship you a car or two and then explain 
to your customers its easy working qualities, 
uniformity of grain and texture (which guards 
against end-splitting) as well as its paint-hold- 
ing qualities. These are all big factors in good 
siding. 
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THe War Department announces that advices 
from the French Government indicate that the total 
number of Americans who have been awarded the 
croix de guerre will exceed 9,000. 





THE SQUABBLE between Director Gen. Hines and 
the Industrial Board over the price fixed on steel 
rails is now ancient history. It may, however, be 
of passing interest to note that the other day the 
Railroad Administration opened bids for 200,000 
tons of steel rails and found most of them quoted 
at the ton price which the Industrial Board ap- 
proved. One bid differed materially from this 
price, but it was higher instead of lower. 


Is the Expression “Own Your Own 
Home” Verbal Excess Baggage? 


The editor of the home building department is 
frequently asked why the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
persistently urges people to own their ‘‘own’’ 
homes instead of merely to own their homes, which 
expression, say the critics, fully covers the ground. 
The trouble is that it doesn’t. It is admitted that 
if a man owns a home at all it will be his own 
home. Nevertheless, the phrase ‘‘own your home’? 
is not only insipid but does not adequately express 
the idea sought to be conveyed. It might mean 
simply to buy the house that, as a renter, one hap- 
pens to be living in. ‘‘Own Your Own Home, ?? on 


the other hand, implies individual selection. The 
distinction ig recognized by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, which officially uses the slogan 
‘Own Your Own Home.?? 


For the benefit of persons who love to split verbal 
hairs accurately between the north and the north- 
east sides the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would ask 
whether the line ‘‘This is my own, my native 
land,’’ would be improved by rendering it simply 
‘<This is my native land;’’ or whether the solemn 
question ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul’’ would 
gain or lose force by eliminating the word ‘‘own.’’ 

Home is something inherently intimate and in- 
dividualistic. Merely to advise people to ‘‘Own 
a Home’’ or even to ‘‘Own Your Home’’ falls 
short of the true conception. Therefore, altho 
space is at a premium and every word counts, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will continue to urge that 
you ‘‘Own Your Own Home.’’ 


An Overlooked Factor in the 
Increased Cost of Building 


A very important factor in the price situation as 
concerns building materials, and one that has been 
generally overlooked, is clearly pointed out by Wal- 
ter 8. Schmidt, president of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Real Estate Board, in a statement issued this week. 
Usually in making comparisons with prewar fig- 
ures it is naively assumed that had the war not oe- 
curred prices would have continued stationary. 
There is no ground for such an assumption, and 
Mr. Smith punctures the fallacy by showing that 
for ten years preceding 1914 there was a steady and 
almost uniform annual increase in building costs 
of about 5 percent. Therefore, following that es- 
tablished trend, prices would normally have ad- 
vanced 25 percent during the last five years, or 
since the outbreak of the world war. This gradual 
increase would have been accepted without ques- 
tion, and no one would have deemed it sufficient 
cause to suspend building operations. 

Eliminating this normal advance of 25 percent 
in building costs, an advance that has been far out- 
stripped by practically all other commodities or 
service entering into the commercial and industrial 
life of the country, the ‘‘lion in the path’’ of the 
builder, as far as costs of materials are concerned, 
shrinks to a very small and innocuous kitten. Asa 
matter of fact, the matter of prices is becoming 
less of a factor in the building situation week b 
week. With prices of many items of lumber ad- 
vancing under the pressure of a steadily growing 
demand the public is perforce becoming convinced 
that it is worse than useless to delay building with 
the hope of cheaper materials or labor any time 
soon, 


A Practical Accounting System 
for Retail Lumbermen 


There never was a time when the need for accu- 
rate knowledge of the accounting details of a busi- 
ness was greater. Guessing at the cost of doing 
business is dangerous, both because the guess may 
not be correct and because taxes are to a large ex- 
tent now based upon profits. Then, too, costs are 
rapidly increasing and unless an accurate account- 
ing system which will immediately show up an 
increase in cost is in operation lumbermen, both 
manufacturers and retailers, may sustain distress- 
ing losses before the leaks are discovered. 

Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes par- 
ticular pleasure in presenting to its readers this 
week, on the front cover page and pages 44, 45 and 
46, a description of an accounting system developed 
by a retail lumberman for the retail lumber busi- 
ness. This description is accompanied by illustra- 
tions of a number of forms used, which, of course, 
will have to be slightly modified or changed to suit 
any particular lumber yard. The system, however, 
is so simple and so easy to keep and yet will show 
costs so accurately that it should be of great value 
to retailers generally. 

The retail lumberman who developed this system 
took over his retail business about ten years ago. 
He found no adequate data upon which to determine 
the cost of doing business or a system of accounting 











that would enable him to keep continually informed 
upon the condition of his business without a great 
deal of labor. He decided upon how much money he 
wanted to save each year and the age at which he 
desired to retire from active business. Thus it was 
easy for him to determine how much it is necessary 
for the business to yield him annually to enable 
him to retire at the fixed age. The percentage of 
profits to be made on sales, therefore, was easy to 
determine. It took the retailer several years to 
develop the simple accounting system deseribed, but 
once he had it completed it soon showed its value. 
For example, he found that for two years he had 
lost on his lumber account. 


In connection with the article, a number of tables 
are given in which the cost of doing business for 
nine years is itemized. These are actual figures, 
taken from an actual business, and as such are 
worthy of careful consideration. By keeping these 
simple records this retailer knows yearly just what 
the condition of his business is. To enable him 
to do this, without reference to the ledger or doing 
a great deal of work, he adapted to his particular 
needs a daily sales sheet which actually will give 
the financial condition of his business every day. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends this sys- 
tem to the careful study of retail lumbermen thru- 
out the country. 
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Do the Foresters Want to Run 
the Lumber Business? 


The foresters of the country seem to be doing a 
good deal of worrying at the present time about 
the way that the private owners of timber are man- 
aging their own properties. There seems to be an 
organized propaganda in support of the principle 
that the owner of trees has certain duties toward 
the general public which do not appertain to the 
owner of other property and that these duties 
should be enforced upon him, even tho they in- 
volve a loss to him. He is accused of skinning the 
land. It seems to us that the farmer as a class has 
been accused of the same crime with some show of 
reason, because very few farms are so managed in 
this country as to maintain a normal level of soil 
fertility. Yet, curiously enough, a class of theo- 
retical agriculturists who never in their lives have 
conducted a farm have arisen in this country to 
insist upon laws compelling the farmer to restore 
a certain quantity of fertilizing elements to the soil 
for each bushel of wheat or corn taken from it. 

In relation to our forest resources, however, we 
have the timber owner and we also have the for- 
ester. It seems the special function of the forester 
to know all about trees, altho owning none of them. 
Inasmuch, however, as forestry is scientific it must 
follow the scientific spirit, which is'to develop all 
the knowledge obtainable without any relation 
whatever to the question of whether the knowl- 
edge is immediately useful. Of books on forestry 
there are a multitude, but few there be in which the 
owner of timber can find anything that is actually 
practically useful in equipping him for better man- 
agement of his forest property. It is not necessary 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to prove this, inas- 
much as the foresters admit it. They are indicted 
in the leading article in the Journal of Forestry for 
March by Frederick E. Olmsted, whose chief claim 
to fame appears to rest in his office as president of 
the Society of American Foresters. He states that 
foresters have failed ‘‘ because as foresters we have 
not placed before the public a definite plan aimed 
at the stoppage of waste.’’ 

His chief indictment is, of course, of the lum- 
berman because he does not treat his forest decent- 
ly. This word ‘‘decently’’ appears to be some- 
what overworked in the article, in which it ap- 
pears at least a dozen times in either adjectival or 
adverbial form. He starts out with the proposition 
‘¢Tumbermen and private owners are as a class 
distressingly stupid.’’ 

The chief proposition in this article is that the 
lumberman could with little or no increase in log- 
ging costs keep his lands continually producing 
trees. The author claims in one breath that the 
lumberman would make more money if he took the 
foresters’ advice, and in the next breath that he 
should be compelled to follow the light of their 
counsel even with sacrifice of private profit. 

Without going further into this article it seems 
extremely strange to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that foresters as a class and lumbermen as a class 
have remained curiously distinct. Why have not 
some of the foresters who know all about trees, 
as they admit, purchased some trees of their own 
and demonstrated upon them? If the only salva- 
tion of lumbering lies in the hands of the foresters, 
why has not capital stepped in and backed the for- 
ester in a practical demonstration? There are 
still a number of firms in the United States that 
are engaged in the selling of timber and it is 
obvious that the ‘‘stupid lumberman’’ who does 
not know how to manage his own property should 
by reason of his limitations be ready to sell at a 
price which should be a glorious investment for 
the forester who has money, as many of them have 
—because they come from families whose money 
was made in lumbering and not in forestry. 

Even the worthy chief of the Forest Service 
seems to be somewhat afflicted with the idea of 
using somewhat more than moral suasion upon 
the private timber owner. In various public ad- 
dresses he has been feeling cautiously around the 
subject, altho nowhere does he appear to have 
plainly stated, as does Mr. Olmsted, that the lum- 
berman should be compelled at his own cost to en- 
gage in the growing of trees, as well as the cutting, 
altho entirely regardless of whether such growing 
trees shall ever prove a profitable investment. Mr. 
Graves’ position appears to be more along the 
general line that, inasmuch as the Government may 
be of much assistance to the timber owner in mat- 
ters of fire protection and taxation, it should insist 
upon the kind of forest management it wants as. 


a quid pro quo for these benefits. In an article in 
the Journal of Forestry for February in speaking 
of the general problem he says: ‘‘A program of 
forestry should include, first of all, compulsory fire 
protection, and this should apply to second growth 
and cut-over lands as well as to old timber. State 
laws should be unequivocal, with adequate penalties, 
in their requirements upon timber land owners for 
protective measures, including the prevention of 
dangerous accumulation of slashings.’’ 

That establishes a fair trading basis. Lumber- 
men may be stupid, but if they are offered some- 
thing of equal value in exchange for what is wanted 
of them it is conceivable that the results will be 
more satisfactory than if they are required by law 
to follow the teachings of such a volume of forest 
lore as has thug far been developed in this country. 
Foresters may, as they claim, know about trees, 
but if one may judge from many years of observa- 
tion of their experiments and researches the things 
they do not know and which must be ascertained 
before trees can be grown upon any other than a 
speculative basis exceed in volume the available 
supplies of revealed knowledge which thus far 
they have developed. 


The Lumberman Does Not Object 
to Knots of This Kind 


As a rule the lumberman, whether manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, has no love for knots. His 
dislike, however, extends only to those found in 
lumber. The knots that Hymen ties—well, ‘‘ that’s 
something else again, Mawruss.’’ The more mar- 
riages, the more homes; the more homes, the more 
lumber. A New York financial review of recent 
date says that the jewelry trade is booming, the 
sale of diamonds, especially, being the largest ever 
known, notwithstanding the current high prices 
for these gems. This condition is attributed in large 
degree to the flood of returning soldiers, and the 
significant comment is added that ‘‘The June crop 
of weddings will be a bumper.’’ 

The alert lumber retailer will keep a close eye 
upon the June newlyweds of his community and 
see that the gospel of ‘‘Own Your Own Home’? is 
tactfully preached to them. 


See That the Buyer Knows 
What He Is Buying 


A few days ago there came to the attention of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a case in which a buyer 
has been purchasing ‘‘silver pine’’ at $4 above 
the market price of western white pine, which was 
actually the wood received. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN knows of a retail lumberman who refuses 
to purchase western hemlock at any price, but is 
paying several dollars above the hemlock market 
for this wood under an assumed name. Other sim- 
ilar instances could be cited. The point the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN desires to emphasize here is that 
lumber manufacturers should see that their product 
is so well known and understood that such occur- 
rences would be impossible. 

This can be done. Take, for example, southern 


cypress, Not many years ago cypress was a 
wood difficult to market and one not held in high 
esteem. ‘Today it probably has as stable a market 


as any wood manufactured in the United States. 
Of course, it has back of it excellent qualities, but 
the same is true of both the other woods mentioned 
above. The cypress manufacturers have created 
this steady market largely thru advertising and 
trade-marking, but also in no small measure by 
careful investigation of possible markets. Accord- 
ing to the report of the trade-mark committee at 
the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, printed in part on page 53 
of the May 24 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the cypress manufacturers have found that trade- 
marking and advertising together are great reduc- 
ers of carrying and selling costs. In fact, the com- 
mittee has pointed out that trade-mark advertising 
reduces selling costs to the lowest minimum and 
increases the volumes of sales to such an extent 
that manufacturing costs are also reduced. These 
facts are presented herewith for the careful con- 
sideration of other lumber manufacturers, 


ALL THE ground some men ever own is six feet 
they don’t care about. Own a home. 


es 


Promoting the Sale of Forest 
Service Bulletins 


The Government printing office has been respon- 
sible for a vast amount of printed matter much of 
which has little value of any permanent sort, and 
the remainder shows a wide variation in character 
and in value. Much of it is statistical, but one 
heavy handicap of Government statistics is that 
most of them are issued so late and a few have 
lost much of their value as a record of the past 
or (what is more important) as a guide for the 
fucure. 

The Forest Service bulletins issued by that 
branch of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture are 
for the most part of real value and interest, altho, 
of course, many of them must deal with forestry 
in its aspects not directly related to lumbering, 
These bulletins have really never had as wide dis- 
tribution as their interest warrants. For this in 
the earlier years the limited appropriation avail- 
able for this purpose was responsible and for this 
reason many of these earlier bulletins are now out 
of print and unavailabie. In later years a policy 
has been developed of making a small charge for 
most of these bulletins, which has had two whole- 
some effects; first, in restraining the useless dis- 
tribution, and, second, in eking out the available 
appropriation fund for their printing, and thus 
making them available for actual demand in larger 
supply. 

With the adoption of this policy of sale was 
adopted also the natural and logical custom of im- 
printing the selling price per copy in each such 
edition. For some reason this practice has not been 
followed in some at least of the later numbers is- 
sued. In reviewing a very valuable recent bulle- 
tin, No. 711, on Pacific coast logging practices and 
costs, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was unable at the 
time to state the price at which copies could be — 
secured, because this information nowhere appeared. 
Special inquiry was necessary in order to secure 
this information and publish it. Incidentally the 
price of that bulletin was fixed at 30 cents, altho 
a book of that size and as well illustrated if pri- 
vately published would probably be pricemarked 
at $1.50 or $2. It is obvious that if each copy 
of any bulletin issued contains the price announce- 
ment this will in itself promote further sales. 


Another curious lack of promotion enterprise 
may also be mentioned. On most of these bulletins 
the kraft cover carries both the inside pages, and 
the back outside cover page, entirely blank. Here 
are 24 lineal inches of space, or over 400 lines of 
nonpareil, wasted. Why not use such space for a 
consecutive list of previous bulletins, giving the 
serial numbers, titles, dates of publication and sell- 
ing price? A private publisher would be very apt 
to do this. The same list once compiled would, of 
course, be available for imprinting in each succes- 
sive bulletin, with the addition of a new line and 
the omission if space demanded of the oldest line. 
Such a list in addition to promoting sales would 
be of real reference value to all users who maintain 
a complete or partial file of forest bulletins and 
file them numerically. Few such users go to the 
trouble of maintaining an index, but if a bulletin 
upon any particular subject is desired and the 
serial number is not known it can be quickly secured 
by glancing over the titles in such a list. 


This suggestion is offered the Forest Service 
from a friendly desire to assist in giving its pub- 
lications a wider distribution and a broader use- 
fulness. 


THE NEw tie buying policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, says a recent bulletin of the New York 
State College of Forestry, makes it easy for owners 
of wood lots to sell at a good profit ties which are 
made reasonably durable thru preservative treat- 
ments. The bulletin further says that white or red 
oak, chestnut, ash, hickory, beech, birch, cherry, 
maple, elm or sycamore may be sold at a profit if 
delivered at the railroad in accordance with speci- 
fications provided by the railroad company, and 
urges timber owners to take advantage of this 
favorable turn in market conditions for native 
hardwoods. 


AccorpDINe to recent estimates made by the divi- 
sion of public works and construction development 
of the Department of Labor there are now in the 
United States 7,269 building and loan associations 
with paid in capital stock amounting to $1,503,- 
770,848, the investment in building association 
stock having increased $145,000,000 last year. 
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Obtaining Favorable Publicity for the Lumber Industry 


Getting the public to think straight and reason 
rightly with regard to existing conditions in the 
lumber industry and their relation to prices of lum- 
ber to the consumer is among the outstanding prob- 
lems in getting construction work started thruout 
the country. This subject has been exhaustively 
discussed, dissected and analyzed at practically all 
of the lumber conventions, large and small, held 
during the last few months. As a result lumbermen 
attending these meetings have returned home with 
their own views clarified and convictions fixed, and 
fortified with facts and figures that enable them to 
meet any objections to starting building operations 
based on the idea that lumber prices are unreason- 
ably high, or that they are likely to decline any time 
goon. This was well expressed by an Ohio retailer 
in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving his 
impressions of the American Lumber Congress re- 
cently held in Chicago, as follows: ‘‘I am sure 
that every retailer who attended this great meeting 
returned to his home with a clearer understanding 
of fundamental conditions affecting the lumber in- 
dustry and is better able to advise consumers of 
building materials that now is the time to build 
anything from a chicken coop to a factory.’’ 

Like other great industries, the lumber business 
has frequently been misrepresented in the public 
press, probably due more to ignorance of facts 
than to any deliberate intention to do injury. 
Therefore it is to the interest of everyone identified 
with the industry to see that it receives all the fa- 
vorable publicity possible thru the dissemination 
of reliable information. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been conducting an investigation for the 
purpose of discovering to what extent lumbermen 
attending the recent American Lumber Congress 
constituted themselves voluntary publicity agents 
for the industry after their return home, by giving 
interviews to their local newspapers or by other 
means. The results of the investigation are very 
gratifying, showing that as a byproduct of that 


meeting the industry has received a vast amount 
of valuable publicity. Thru the newspaper clip- 
ping bureaus serving the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
numerous extracts from papers in all parts of the 
country have been received, many of which recorded 
either direct interviews with lumbermen who at- 
tended the meeting or were inspired by that event. 
For example, a long interview outlining conditions, 
given by Thomas D. Vredenburgh II., appeared in 
the Journal, of Springfield, Ill. A column inter- 
view with O. E, Elsemore, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., appeared in the Saginaw News. A long 
article headed ‘‘Do Not Delay Building for Lower 
Prices’? appeared in the Newark (Ohio) Tribune, 
based upon an interview given by R. B. White. The 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press in an article urging 
a building campaign quoted at length from data 
presented at the congress, no doubt obtained from 
local lumbermen who attended. Papers thruout 
the country quoted James R. Moorehead’s pithy 
statement to the effect that no man who owns his 
own home ever becomes an I, W. W. 

All of this newspaper publicity, which has not 
cost the industry a cent, has done an immense 
amount of good in bringing to the attention of the 
buying public the reasons why building costs are 
not likely to recede, as well as some idea of what 
the lumbermen are doing to build up communities, 
cities and the nation. It would be of splendid 
value if it were universally agreed that one of the 
duties of lumbermen attending any trade gathering 
is, immediately upon their return home, to get in 
touch with their local newspaper men and give them 
some live news regarding what was done at the 
meeting, in the form of a personal interview or o1 
a brief prepared statement, the former being by far 
the more effective. In either case facts of impor- 
tance to the industry can be incorporated. The 
fact that the delegate has just returned makes it 
live news such as the local editor is glad to get. 

Another interesting phase brought out by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS investigation is that 
while in many cases delegates, because of being too 
busy or other reasons, did not give interviews to 
their local papers the inspiration and help that they 
received at the meeting were passed on to others 
thru personal discussion ete., and also bore fruit in 
definite action in the way of launching local build- 
ing campaigns, more aggressive advertising, and 
other forms of activity. A few brief extracts from 
letters received will serve to illustrate, as follows: 

H. H. Corwin, treasurer and manager of the Cor- 
win Lumber Co., Jackson, Mich.: ‘‘It has been a 
long time since we attended a meeting of such real 
value to the retailer. Mr. Adams, of the H. J. 
Adams Lumber & Coal Co., also attended, and we 
have imparted to other dealers who did not go 
some of the information and ideas we gathered 
there, especially with regard to advertising.’’ 

R. L. Dunlap, of the R. L. Dunlap Lumber & 
Coal Co., Iowa City, Iowa: ‘‘The bringing together 
of retailers and manufacturers at the recent con- 
gress was a most happy thought. I think that all 
came away with a broader view of the lumber busi- 
ness and a clearer idea of the real business situa- 
tion thruout the country.’’ 

N. H. Parsons, manager of the Parsons Lumber 
Co., Rockford, Ill.: ‘‘The writer did not put any 
article regarding the lumber congress in the local 
paper. We are, however, carrying on quite an ag- 
gressive campaign of publicity in the newspaper 
and on the bill boards, connecting up with the na- 
tion-wide ‘Own Your Own Home’ campaign.’’ 

W. C. Slagle, manager of the Slagle Lumber Co., 
Lima, Ohio: ‘‘I feel that this meeting has done 
more to unite the lumber industry than any other 
I ever attended. The retailer is just beginning to 
realize that service is his largest asset. This is one 
of the first things that we impress upon our man- 
agers at all of our yards, and we have found that 
where we have advertised this service our trade 
shows an increase over previous years.’’ 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business is again forging ahead. In many lines 
which a few weeks ago showed hesitancy we find 
indications of a genuine expansion. Fundamental 
conditions are such as to warrant the belief that the 
country is to have a period of considerable pros- 
perity, and as a consequence of the encouraging out- 
look business men are beginning to make plans for 
the future in a way that is reassuring. Drygoods 
merchants report active business, while cotton and 
woolen goods are steadily advancing in prices. A 
better tone prevails in the steel industries and steel 
makers are looking ahead to an early increase of 
orders. The export business for steel still lags, 
but orders for railroad material are expected as 
soon as Congress makes clear its intentions. 

One of the most reassuring events is the report 
of our foreign trade for April showing new records 
in exports and balance of trade. The break in 
foreign exchange to new low figures is another fea- 
ture worthy of comment. The foreign trade fig- 
ures emphasize the fact that, notwithstanding all 
that may be said to the contrary, business in this 
country has been dependent largely, during the pe- 
riod of reconstruction, on the foreign demand. 
Necessarily a large proportion of the exports has 
been foodstuffs, but this has created the credits 
giving impetus to many lines of business, 

It is obvious that any interference with export 
business at this time would prove a serious mat- 
ter. The drop in foreign exchange has more than a 
mere market significance. It tends to make the 
cost of goods in foreign money more expensive, and 
this if carried further may have a tendency to 
check our export business. It is doubtful if foreign 
governments will make any effort to correct this 
foreign exchange situation, because their disposi- 
tion is to discourage importations from America. 

Whether or not business has attained a momen- 
tum sufficient to stimulate a demand outside of Eu- 
rope and in this country to take up any slack caused 
by Europe’s hesitancy is seriously questioned. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that we may not ex- 
pect exports and foreign trade balances to con- 
tinue at the recent level. A sudden shutting off 
now of export demand, however, would be serious. 

Railroad men look forward to restoration of their 
properties and to better transportation conditions 
next fall and winter. In the oil industry there is 
tremendous activity, which is accompanied, as is 
usually the case, by a rather unhealthy specula- 
tion in new and untried oil issues. This is always 
an element to be reckoned with, for it means soon- 
er or later there must be a market readjustment. 

The copper industry and the mining of coal have 
been marking time, but the general increase in in- 
dustrial activity is stimulating the hope of better 
things in these lines. The shipping industry is 


growing beyond all expectations and as a conse- 
quence of the kaiser’s colossal blunder the United 
States is fast developing the tonnage which Ger- 
many formerly controlled. Necessarily the ship- 
ping industry offers new problems to us and it will 
require time to establish it on a normal or steady 
basis. These are some of the things that are be- 
ing pointed out as underlying the business situation. 


Experiences of the last few months under Gov- 
ernment control have brought so much hostile criti- 
cism that it is to be expected that Congress will 
move slowly in the direction of a continuance of 
Government control, if it does not engage in a 
reversal of attitude as to the expediency of Gov- 
ernment ownership. From a sentimental point of 
view Government ownership has many attractive 
features, but that is theoretical, and railroad op- 
eration in this country has developed to a point 
where it calls for exceedingly practical minds. If 
there is one place in the entire Government where 
theory and practice divide it is in railroad opera- 
tion. Freight must be moved and passenger traffic 
must go forward. The interference with either be- 
cause of the failure of theory to work means a 
certain amount of stagnation in business. 


A freight wreck may block the whole line of 
traffic in its flow toward a manufacturing center. 
The theory against waste would mean that the 
wreck be carefully cleared away in order to save 
as much of the wreckage as salvage as possible. 
The practical railroad man, however, pulls the 
debris to one side and burns it up in his effort to 
clear the track and prevent a shut-down in the 
mills at point of consignment and possibly starva- 
tion or other inconveniences. One is the theoretical 
method of handling things; the other the practical, 
for in saving a few thousand dollars out of the 
wreck it may be that millions of dollars are lost 
thru shut-downs, and in spoiled fruits and other 
food products blocked on the tracks behind the 
wreck. 

The business men of the middle West—and it is 
presumed the same is true in other sections—are 
beginning to appreciate that the return to normal 
conditions, which is inevitable, does not necessar- 
ily mean a return to prewar normal conditions. 
Economic changes have taken place as a result of 
the world’s war and these changes are far reaching 
in effect. For example, Europe will never be as 
far distant from the United States as a market as 
it was in the prewar days. The mileage is the 
same, but before the war the distance to Europe 
was believed to be too great a span for any nation 
to take an army across and sustain it and keep it 
in fighting trim. The American army has dis- 
roved this theory beyond all question and the At- 
antic Ocean span separating European from 


American markets has been so bridged as to bring 
them far closer than ever had been expected. 

It is only a question of a few years when direct 
communication within a few hours by mail with 
Europe will be possible. The experimental trip of 
the naval flying plane, traveling from the American 
coast to Portugal in a few hours, is the beginning 
of what in time will be established mail routes. 
This means increased commerce between the two 
continents. The world is gradually getting smaller 
in space, or, to put it in another way, is increasing 
its facilities to eliminate time in the matter of: con- 
duct of business. A few years ago, weeks were 
required to communicate by mail between the two 
countries on business subjects. The matter of 
shifting credits sometimes involved a month. If 
the strides made in the last few years are continued 
the shifting of credits will consume but a few hours. 

A banker now can transfer to his account by wire 
a credit deposited in a distant city thru the Federal 
Reserve system. The gold settlement fund makes 
this possible. In the course of a year or two the 
need of transporting gold backward and forward 
across the Atlantic will have disappeared. The 
gold will be deposited on either continent as it is 
produced and placed to the credit of the owner or 
banker. The shifting of credit, therefore, is a 
matter of bookkeeping. 

The Bank of England kept a large amount of 
gold on deposits at Ottawa, Canada. This gold was 
held by the Dominion treasury and the Bank of 
England was able to draw against it to maintain 
her credit and make payments in New York, with- 
out shipping any precious metal direct from Lon- 
don. That was'a temporary measure, but it is 
demonstrated that the same system used by the 
clearing house banks in Chicago and by the Federal 
Reserve banks in this country ultimately can be used 
in international banking and thus reduce the cost 
of doing business between continents, 


Regardless of what the costs of the war have 
been, innumerable benefits are certain to result 
from the intermingling of our troops with those 
of Europe ard from the expedients which the con- 
ditions brought about by the war forced us to 
adopt. The people of Europe know the American 
business man and the American soldier more in- 
timately than they would have been able to know 
them in a half century of peace times, and we, in 
turn, know the Europeans better. This closer and 
more intimate knowledge of the peoples of the 
civilized countries of the world, together with the 
increased facilities and the imperative needs 
brought about by the war, is certain to link the 
world closer together in the exchange of manufac- 
tures and food products. This means a tremendous 
expansion in international trade, not only for this 
country but for Europe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS: 


Looking Into the Future 


Big business men generally admit that present 
conditions are good and that so far as the present 
volume of business is to be considered conditions 
are excellent. But what of the future? Will the 
price situation remain the same, or will there be 
great changes? As an indication of the trend of 
prices the Department of Labor recently issued a 
statement showing that food prices are now within 
3 percent of the highest point reached, which was 
in December, 1918. According to the statement, 
twenty-two articles of food in the United States 
as a whole were 18 percent higher than in April, 
1918, and 85 percent higher than in April, 1913. 
There was a recession the first of the year, but 
that depression is now over and prices are climb- 
ing. As long as this condition remains, how will it 
be possible to lower wages? While on the subject 
of wages it may be well to say that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has just issued a statement 
that out of every dollar of gross earnings of the 
railroads for March 92.2 cents was necessary to 
pay the bare operating expenses. If the Govern- 
ment control of railroads continues money will 
have to be obtained to pay interest, rental, fixed 
charges, dividends and also money for improve- 
ments. Whether this money comes from taxes or 
is raised by an increase in freight rates is imma- 
terial, as it comes out of the pocket of the ulti- 
mate consumer eventually. Bankers still urge con- 
servatism, but just the same are lending freely to 
cover purchases of material at present prices where 
the purchases are not purely speculative. 


A Pointer for Lumber Salesmen 


Not long ago a live lumber salesman informed 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he had just had 
one of the best weeks in his selling experience. 
Inquiry developed that he had not been after the 
big buyers, but, taking a machine, had visited a 
number of small retailers in the vicinity of the 
large city in which he makes his headquarters. The 
salesman found that other salesmen were letting the 
little fellows alone and that yards that are located 
in towns rather hard to reach were eager buyers 
of lumber and the result was that he was able to 
do an extremely good business. Incidentally, prices 
obtained were good, even from the viewpoint of 
the salesman. The point is that there are almost 
numberless retail yards of this character in the 
vicinity of large cities and that now is the time 
for salesmen to get out and get some business from 
them. 


The Labor Situation 


Indisputable evidence of a pending shortage in 
skilled labor comes from the Pacific coast, where 
lumber manufacturers already find difficulty in se- 
curing sawyers, tallymen, edgermen and doggers 
and setters. On the other hand, no great effort is 
being made to speed up production in the Douglas 
fir section, the mills preferring to operate on a lim- 
ited basis. However, with the opening of summer 
sawing in the pine regions of the West is opening 
up rapidly and men are being taken from the Coast 
to work in mills in these sections. In the South 
the labor situation is very poor. Not only is much 
of the common labor obtainable inefficient but it is 
actually decreasing in supply. On the other hand, 
the voiume of orders being placed is increasing 
and the manufacturers are confronted with a situ- 
ation that causes them worry. On the one hand 
there is an almost unprecedented demand while on 
the other it is impossible to take full advantage 
of this demand because of the impossibility of se- 
curing sufficient labor to increase production 
greatly and possibly even to take care of the vol- 
ume of business that is now being placed. The 
negroes who came north during the war show no 
indications of returning south and the hope of 
lumber manufacturers that labor may bé obtained 
from this source is fast fading away. In the 
North Carolina pine territory the situation is much 
the same as in the southern pine territory. The 
demand for North Carolina pine has not reached 
the point that it has for southern pine, but labor 
is scarce and inefficient even for the present vol- 
ume of business and when the buying develops, as 
it surely will, the manufacturers will be in a seri- 
ous position in securing needed labor. In the 
North the labor situation is not bad as yet, tho it 


may be that before the summer is over there will 
be a decided shortage. However, trouble is expe- 
rienced in securing sufficient woods workers. 


Southern Pine Situation 

The southern pine market is very active and a 
number of advances have been made this week. 
Because of the small stocks of lumber at mill points 
and the curtailed production the demand seems 
unusually active. In fact, it is a seller’s market, 
tho the volume of business placed does not ex- 
ceed that which normally might be expected at this 
time, to judge from actual figures. That is, for 
the first four weeks in May actual production of 
southern pine has been 326,000,000 feet, orders 
booked 423,000,000 feet, shipments 335,000,000; 
normal production of the group of mills included 
is estimated at 416,000,000. That is, orders booked 
and normal production practically balanced. It is 
true that it has been a long time since actual pro- 
duction has equalled normal production and to 
judge from the labor situation it will be a long 
time until this is realized. The point that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize, how- 
ever, is that while orders are being placed with 
great freedom they do not much exceed in volume 
the normal producing capacity of the selling mills. 
In considering these figures it must be remembered 
that production has been slowly increasing and 
that after jumping about 15,000,000 feet last week 
buying is still not much in excess of the capacity 
to produce, Figures that are not interpreted in 
the light of reason are apt to lead to financial in- 
digestion, and that is true of this case. The volume 
of orders booked would be larger if the manufac- 
turers could handle the business, 


Douglas Fir Market 


The demand for Douglas fir continues keen and 
some mills have withdrawn from the market. In 
fact, there seems to be a tendency of Pacifie coast 
manufacturers to hold down production to present 
levels rather than expand operations under exist- 
ing circumstances, even tho the demand is consid- 
erably in excess of production. Prices on a num- 
ber of items advanced during the week and unless 
indications are very much out of line with facts 
there will be further advances before long. Rail 
orders and domestic cargo orders continue very 
heavy and the mills are sold out on many items. 
For the week ended May 17 a group of 121 mills 
report that actual production was 71,500,000 feet, 
that shipments were 79,380,000 feet and that orders 
totaled 89,140,000 feet. An encouraging feature 
of the situation is the increase in the volume of 
shipments, which now stands almost at the normal 
production line. This group of mills has on hand 
over 10,600 cars of unshipped business for interior 
markets. 


With the White Pine Trade 


Practically all items of white pine are selling 
above list and the demand has shown an increase 
this week because of inability of buyers to secure 
cheaper lumber from the West. For the week ended 
May 17 a group of six mills shipped 3,029,000 feet 
of lumber and 1,850,000 lath, as compared with 
4,460,000 feet of lumber and 1,844,000 lath re- 
ported by eleven mills for the previous week. Pro- 
duction was reported at 4,761,352 feet of lumber 
and 780,250 lath, as against 7,191,508 feet of lum- 
ber and 896,800 lath for the week ending May 10. 
Orders taken by the six mills for the week ending 
May 17 were 1,616,277 feet. 


In the Western Pines Field 


Figured on actual production as a basis, the 
demand for western pines is keener than for prac- 
tically any other species of wood. Advances have 
been made upon a number of grades in the great- 
est demand until quotations have passed those of 
similar grades of competing woods in several cases. 
The California and southern Oregon mills have 
little stock to offer and are devoting their efforts 
principally to increasing production. In the In- 
land Empire production is also being increased, 
tho it is a slow process. While the mills have on 
hand order files that are far from slim, stock can 
be secured if the buyer is willing to pay the price 
asked. Fir and larch boards and dimension have 


largely been cleaned up and the same is true of 
white fir and cedar boards, which several months 
ago threatened to decline. A group of 31 mills 
report production for the week ended May 17 of 
18,660,000 feet, shipments of 16,665,000 feet, while 
orders were booked for 33,600,000 feet, or approxi- 
mately 140 percent of normal production. ‘This 
group of mills has on hand unfilled orders for 
5,100 cars, as compared with slightly more than 
double that number by four times the number of 
mills on the Pacifie coast. 





Pointers on North Carolina Pine 


Somehow buyers are overlooking the North Caro- 
lina pine territory in their search for stock. True 
it is that production of North Carolina pine is at 
an extremely low ebb and that the mills have not 
very large stocks; however, the demand is increas- 
ing, the greatest increase being shown in dressed 
stock. Building operations are somewhat slower 
in getting under way in the eastern part of the 
country and this possibly accounts for the slow- 
ness in the development of North Carolina pine de- 
mand. For several weeks orders booked have ex- 
ceeded production. The better grades sell well, 
tho box lumber and some of the lower grades are 
not moving very fast. There have been few 
changes in price, tho some rather hesitating ad- 
vances on grades in most demand have been made. 
On the other hand, manufacturers are not giving 
concessions to any appreciable extent. 


The Situation in Hardwoods 


Better weather is expected to bring about an in- 
crease in the production of hardwood lumber and 
this is the most encouraging feature of the market 
from the buyer’s standpoint. The demand for 
practically all grades of hardwood lumber is very 
keen and prices have advanced rapidly during the 
week. Price lists are almost unknown because of 
the rapid changes in price and the refusal of most 
sellers to commit themselves as to prices for more 
than a very short period. In the South the demand 
is keenest. Oak producers are very much pleased 
with the recent advances in No. 3 oak. Poplar is 
in great demand and brings very good prices. The 
price in each case largely depends upon how soon 
delivery can be made and how urgently the buyer 
needs the stock. The placing of orders has slowed 
down slightly of late because of the price situa- 
tion. Buyers are not going to speculate, thinking 
that the peak of the market is near. Advances of 
from $5 to $10 have been made on some items of 
northern hardwoods this week, a fact that gives a 
pretty clear indication of the condition of the mar- 
ket. Sellers are divided in their belief as to the 
proper course to pursue, as is always the case, some 
of them thinking that sales should be held down to 
a small basis while others believe in selling every 
board possible at current prices. 


Red Cedar Shingle Situation 


Sellers of red cedar shingles are certainly making 
hay while the sun shines. The first of the week red 
cedar clears were selling at $4.35, Coast basis, 
while *A* brought around $3.50 in the Seattle 
district. This represents an advance of approxi- 
mately 35 cents for clears and of 50 cents for *A* 
in one week. Sellers of cedar logs, however, seem 
determined not to let the cedar manufacturers out- 
distance them in the matter of price, for logs are 
now selling on Puget Sound at from $23 to $26, 
while a month ago the price ranged from $16 to 
$19. To get any red cedar shingles buyers have 
to go to the Coast, as many middle western dealers 
are completely out of shingles. How long the 
market will thus continue is difficult to say, but it 
may be remarked that efforts are being made to 
speed up production of shingles as much as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, production of shingles 
depends upon the production of logs; most of the 
shingle mills buy their logs, and if the price of 
logs continues high the price of shingles is going 
to remain up. The production of logs is said to be 
inereasing, but as yet the increase has not reached 
the shingle mills. The demand for all other kinds 
of shingles is naturally keen and the manufacturers 
are obtaining prices that should be satisfactory to 
them, as buyers are paying the price without a 
murmur, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MAPLE WANTED FOR VIOLINS 

We would like to know where we can buy curly 
maple in 18-inch lengths or longer for making backs 
for violins. If you can give us this information we 
will appreciate it.—INQquiry No. 79. 

[The above letter comes from a manufacturer of 
violins in West Virginia. For this purpose, of 
course, the wood must be perfect and perfectly 
seasoned; no cracks or checks whatever are per- 
missible. Curly maple is, of course, no better than 
that of straight grain, but makes a better appear- 
ance, and its added cost per thousand feet is very 
small when figured into the amount of wood re- 
quired for a single instrument. The wood should 
be not only very thoroly but very slowly seasoned, 
as there should be the least possible disturbance of 
the original cells of the wood or its resonance is 
impaired. The resonance of a violin depends chiefly 
upon its front or belly which supports the bridge, 
and, therefore, directly takes the vibrations from 
the strings. This belly is usually fashioned of 
spruce. The sound vibration which occurs in the 
interior of the violin is, however, reflected and am- 
plified from the back and thrown out thru the 
S shaped holes on each side of the strings. The 
violin makers of Europe often search the timber of 
old houses that are being dismantled, in order to 
find pieces of wood suitable for violin work. The 
years of interior seasoning which such timbers se- 
cure are considered to add materially to their reso- 
nant quality. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 


TIGHT BARREL STAVES WANTED 

We are in the market for two sailing vessel cargoes 
of staves to be used for making wine, palm oil and 
cocoanut oil barrels, one cargo to be all red oak and 
one cargo to be red and (or) white oak. Staves are 
to be 40 millimeters (154-inch) thick, part to be 1 
meter 15 centimeters (45%4-inch) to 1 meter 18 centi- 
meters (4644-inch) long, and part to be 90 centimeters 
(36-inch) to 95 centimeters (38-inch) long. 

Can you give us the names of any firms who would 
be in position to handle the whole or a portion of 
such an order, and can you give us or refer us to any 
sources where we may secure a copy of any standard 
rules or classification governing quality, inspection 
etc. ?—Inquiry No, 40. 

[The above comes from a well known wholesale 
lumber concern in Boston, whose address will be 
supplied upon request. 

Tight barrel cooperage has been very scarce; 
but, on the other hand, it has been difficult to secure 
cargo space for such foreign offers as there has 
been stock to fill.—EprTor. | 


SAWDUST FOR SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

We are interested in getting a formula for making 
a first class sweeping compound, as we have consider- 
able sawdust that is not bringing us the money it 
should. Can you advise us of a good formula? If 
not, can you advise us where we can secure such a for- 
mula ?—INQuiRyY No. 103. 

[There is some genera! knowledge of the various 
ingredients that are used in the proprietary sweep- 
ing compounds in the market at this time. Saw- 
dust is the base of most of them. As an additional 
absorbent material, clay, sand or some siliceous 
material such as chalk is sometimes added. An- 
other class of ingredients is intended to act as a 
binder, not to hold the particles of the mass to- 
gether but to render their surface slightly tacky, 
so that they will catch and hold the dust of sweep- 
ing. When the housewife uses spent tea leaves 
for sweeping the moisture in the leaves serves this 
purpose, and plain sawdust if moistened will an- 
swer in much the same way. A sweeping compound, 
however, is intended to be ready for use without 
any addition of water. The additional substance 
added is sometimes glycerine, altho glycerine is 
rather expensive at the present time. Sometimes 
it is an oil, altho oils must be handled with discre- 
tion and very thoroly mixed in a sweeping com- 
pound that is to be used upon carpets. 

A search of all the books of industrial formulae 
available at the John Crerar library (and there 
were a number of them) discovered but one author 
who pays any attention to this subject. The book 
of formulae published by the Scientific American 
mentions the above list of ingredients as being 
used and also refers to rosin, tar and bran as other 
common ingredients. It gives the following formu- 
la, which it considers as good as any: 

BEM Ns 6 1g ae «dw ale Hin Wa ve Mele Chie me 2 ounces 


Melt Wee I NEE gs cca cw co oe ce eenac 2 quarts 
MOOUN MMR: 50k: 0. < ocku orev ok bala me AGW seein 6 ounces 
Sea NRCC a liik ins dihgidls «Oe ht RER ORE ROR eS 5 pounds 
OL FE IIe en eee ae 10 pounds 
CY OF CRCHINDGUR 6 6. «cies wiicuocnee ducess cn 2 ounces 


The compiler remarks that he does not know 
what the oil of eucalyptus is for unless to give a 
clean smell. Most sweeping compounds, however, 
have some essential oil to give a pleasant odor; 
cedar oil being used more often than oil of euca- 


lyptus. The essential oil is unpleasant to moths 
and other insects and salt is also said to be to some 
extent a preventive of moths. 

One of the other books mentions a sweeping com- 
pound that uses no sawdust, consisting of 12 parts 
(by weight) of sperm oil with 88 parts of Port- 
land cement. Even here, therefore, the lumber 
manufacturer comes in competition with this 
product. : 

The proper thing for the lumber manufacturer 
to do who really wants to go into the sweeping 
compound business in the right way is to do some 
experimenting with these various ingredients in 
various mixtures. A power mixing device of some 
sort is necessary, as thoro mixing is a prime es- 
sential. A small concrete mixer would probably 
be just the thing for this work. It would probably 
be found that several hundred different kinds of 
mixtures would answer the somewhat easy require- 
ments. They would not, however, be of equal effi- 
ciency nor equally economical in first cost. It 
should, however, be easy to discover without any 
very extensive research not merely one but a number 
that are very satisfactory in both respects. 

Incidentally, while developing a sweeping com- 
pound it might be well to devote some study to the 
development of a sawdust plastic for household 
use chiefly ag a filler for large cracks around base- 
boards and other wood trim, steam and water pipes, 
and kitchen and bath room appliances. Such a 
cement might be a mixture of fairly fine sawdust 
and soft putty (if of the kind that retains some 
elasticity when it hardens), or perhaps some even 
more satisfactory binder could be developed. A 
plastic of this sort, of proper qualities, including 
waterproofness, would have many general uses that 
would create quite a demand for it as it became 
known. The old carpenter’s expedient of filling up 
holes in interior woodwork with a mixture of saw- 
dust and glue would have a wide application if the 
glue were replaced by a moisture-proof binder.— 
Ep1Tor. | 





I am now in the banking business but 
still hang on to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. I regard it as being one of the 
best journals published and find it of very 
material help in the banking business. 
The ideas and suggestions contained in it, 
along with the lumber information, make 
it almost indispensable to the business man 
in any line if he desires to keep abreast 
of the times.—A. P. GREENE, Elk Horn 
Bank & Trust Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 











MORE OF TIES FOR THE TROPICS 


White oak is rather generally accepted in this coun- 
try as the standard railway tie when used untreated. 
It is hard, strong and quite durable, with an average 
life in the United States of approximately eight years. 
In many other cases, more durable species are used by 
railroads where the traffic is not heavy and the ties are 
equipped with suitable rail fastenings. 

It is impossible for us to advise you definitely re- 
garding the kind of ties to be used in the tropics with- 
out knowing more about the conditions of service, loca- 
tion and several other items. It is generally consid- 
ered, however, that in order to resist decay and insect 
attack under severe conditions ties, whatever species 
is used, should be well creosoted, probably with an ab- 
sorption of about ten pounds per cubic foot. Many 
of the railroads in this country prefer treated red oak, 
due to its ability to resist mechanical wear, and on 
account of its ease of treatment. Treated southern 
yellow pine and Douglas fir are used by many rail- 
roads, however, as are many inferior species which 
can be readily treated. As the ties you specify are 
but six feet long it is probable that the traffic is not 
very heavy and many other species when properly 
treated should be satisfactory. 

If you prefer untreated ties, however, you will find 
the most durable American woods generally used for 
ties are the heartwood of southern cypress, Port Or- 
ford cedar, redwood, northern white cedar and western 
red cedar. Ties of these species are quite durable, 
altho insects would probably attack the untreated wood 
much more readily than the creosoted material.— 
C. H. TeesDae, Section of Wood Preservation, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.—No. 71. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published 
an inquiry for railroad ties to be used in the tropics, 
asking what species of woods would be desirable. 
It also asked the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., for its opinion upon the subject and the 
above letter is received in reply. 

A letter has also been received from a Philadel- 
phia lumberman offering redwood cross ties and 
further stating: 

This wood is the very best wood that can be used 
in the tropics, as it does not need to be treated and 


absolutely resists white ants and wood eating in- 
sects. 


This statement regarding redwood is corroborated 
by information from other sources.—EDITOR. ] 


WANTS ADDRESSES OF RIM PLANTS 

Referring to your article in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to artillery and auto- 
mobile rims and spokes, we would like the address of 
several reliable wheel or rim manufacturers, especially 
rim plants.—INquiry No. 65. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio and manu- 
facturers of automobile wheels or rims who desire 
the address will be supplied with it upon request.— 
EpITor. ] 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND USES 


Will you please inform us where we could get some 
plan drawing material, such as T square, paper etc. ; 
also instructions how to draw plans ?—INquiry No. 48. 

[Probably as good a text book on architectural 
drawing as could be secured for a beginner is the 
text published by the American Correspondence 
Schools as a part of its encyclopedia of architec- 
ture. This text is also separately published under 
the title ‘‘ Architectural Drawing and Lettering,’’ 
price $1.50. It is handled by the AmERIcAN LumM- 
BERMAN and should have been included in its last 
printed book list, but it will appear in the next 
edition with a number of other additions. 

The instruments used for drawing should be good, 
but need not be of the most expensive sort, as the 
extreme precision and accuracy required for fine 
mechanical drafting are a refinement that could 
not be attained by the amateur even with the most 
expensive tools. Any strong paper that will take 
ink well is good enough, altho, of course, if it is 
intended to make blueprints from the drawings they 
must be executed upon translucent tracing cloth or 
tracing paper. A drawing board must be used 
which has at least two true adjacent edges at exact 
right angles to each other. The head of the T 
square should also be at an exact right angle, altho 
of course, if it is used only on the lower edge and 
left hand edge of the drawing board the resulting 
lines will be at right angles with each other, even 
if not parallel with the edges of the board. A use- 
ful form of T square is made with a head one side 
of which is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees, and 
the other is adjustable and may be fastened at any 
angle with a thumb-nut. 

In addition one or two triangles will be needed, 
transparent celluloid being much more convenient 
than rubber or wood. 

The ordinary drawing set will contain a pair of 
dividers having a solid metal point, which, as the 
name implies, are used for even spacing or dividing 
of spaces by prick pointing. Then there will be 
a pair of drawing compasses; the legs of such com- 
passes usually have a hinge a little below the center, 
so that when the compasses are widely extended 
this hinge or knee may be bent so that the points 
will not be at such a flat angle upon the paper. 
One leg has a metal point and the other leg carries 
a pointed drawing pencil, for which another leg 
carrying a ruling pen can be substituted. For this 
leg also an extension shank is usually supplied by 
which the leg can be lengthened several inches for 
the drawing of larger circles than could be taken 
care of by the range of the compass without this 
extension. 

In addition there will probably be a set of three 
small bowleg compasses which instead of having a 
hinge have spring legs that can be adjusted at 
near or farther distances by thumb screw. One of 
these small instruments will have plain steel points, 
another will be adapted for pencil work, while the 
third in the set is supplied with a ruling pen point. 
The cheaper sets usually contain only one hand 
ruling pen, altho it is useful to have two, reserving 
one exclusively for red ink. 

The best form of joint for drawing instruments 
is what is known as the pivot joint. The joint has 
but two leaves, one attached to each leg of the 
instrument, and these are held together by a U 
shaped head which straddles them and which car- 
ries center screws with cone points that may, of 
course, be adjusted to take up any wear. This head 
also carries a round milled handle by which the 
instrument is operated in drawing a circle and 
which, of course, may be exactly centered whether 
the legs of the instrument are opened to a wide or 
narrow position. 

The drawing of flat architectural floor plans or 
elevations is easily acquired with a little practice. 
The drawing of perspective sketches, which present 
the lines of a building as they appear to the eye, is 
more difficult, but such work can be rapidly done 
as soon as the central principles are mastered. The 
principles of perspective can not be described here, 
but are very interesting and can be readily learned 
from books.—EDITor. | 





Tue AsIA BANKING CorPoRATION, the second 
American banking institution to be established in 
the Orient, opened its offices in Shainghai on 
Feb. 7. , 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


New Yorkers Further Housing 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York City, N. Y., May 27.—There have 
been no new developments in the housing commit- 
tee’s plans. Mayor Hylan’s committee has been 
investigating alleged rent profiteering. Housing 

lan activities are handled largely thru Governor 

mith’s reconstruction commission, which commis- 
sion proposed the issue of State bonds to provide 
building funds, but this was considered unconsti- 
tutional and the plan was dropped. Another plan 
suggested proposed that the city furnish funds, but 
this likewise was considered unpractical and noth- 
ing definite has resulted. The merchants’ associa- 
tion has a committee codperating with the Gov- 
ernor’s reconstruction commission. 





Keep Forest Laboratory, Says Chief 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., May 28.—Col. Henry 38. 
Graves, head of the Forest Service, is strongly op- 
posed to the suggestion that the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison; Wis., should be transferred 
to the proposed new department of public works. 
**Tt would be a great mistake in my judgment,’’ 
said Col. Graves, ‘‘to separate the Forest Products 
Laboratory trom the Forest Service, because of the 
numerous species of wood and the different grades 
in the same species produced in different sections 
of the country. To take away the research work 
from the Forest Service would be to say that the 
latter has no interest in the tree after it is cut. 
The relation between the product and its uses 1s 
extremely close. Research work is constantly de- 
vising new uses for wood and wood products. It is 
done by men who know trees and know how to iden- 
tify them. Even skilled engineers often have diffi- 
culty distinguishing one wood from another. To 
turn over all forest products research to persons 
who have no interest in anything but the wood itself 
would be disastrous. Wood is vastly different from 
cement or steel, for example. The transfer of the 
Forest Products Laboratory would accomplish noth- 
ing not now being accomplished and would cause 
duplication of work. The laboratory is not now 
duplicating the work of any other Government 
agency. Certainly I shall oppose any effort to cut 
off the laboratory from the Forest Service.’’ 





Retires After Long Service 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., May 27.—B. H. Smith, for 
many years manager of the Longville mill of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., has resigned and is succeed- 
ed by J. W. Martin, who has been with the company 
twenty years. Mr. Smith resigns owing to ill health 
and will move to New Orleans. 





Rains Retard Lumbering in Southwest 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEex., May 27.—Recent heavy rains 
thruout southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana 
have added to the already heavy burdens of lumber 
operators and have effectually precluded any hope 
that the mills will reach normal production for 
some time. The cyclone that accompanied the rains 
has wrought tremendous damage to property and 
laid upon the mills the extra burden of supplying 
material for rebuilding. In the Goosecreek oil 
field alone 5,000,000 feet of oil rig timbers are 
needed immediately with which to rebuild rigs 
that were destroyed in the storm. Logging opera- 
tions have been practically suspended at many of 
the mills because of the impossibility of working 
in the boggy ground created by the rains. At the 
same time southern pine mills are experiencing a 
heavy demand and the market is steadily advanc- 
ing. 

A remarkable condition exists in the flooring 
market. Mills are flooded with orders for flooring 
and stocks are practically exhausted. Prices have 
advanced until B&Better flooring commands a 
price of $42 at the mill. A building boom is in 
full swing in Houston and in many other of the 
most important cities of the South and the local or 
nearby markets are taking a greater percentage of 
the product of the mills than ever before. On ac- 
count of the facts that manufacturers are con- 
tending with adverse weather conditions and short- 
age of labor, that mill stocks are reduced almost 
to the vanishing point in many cases, and that the 
demand from both foreign and domestic sources is 
steadily increasing, the southern pine market is 
sure to remain on a high basis for a long time. 

Conditions in the manufacturing end of the hard- 
wood trade are much the same or even worse. 
Some mills in this section have not operated for 
months because of heavy rains that have made log- 
ging impossible. Stocks have rapidly been depleted 


in the face of a growing demand and operators 
whose mills are idle are trying to buy the product of 
their more fortunate neighbors in order to take 
care of their trade. The lid is off as far as hard- 
wood prices are concerned and no questions are 
asked as to price if the stock can be shipped. 
This is especially true of oak and other popular 
furniture woods, as furniture manufacturers are 
taking all the available stocks. 


Inland Empire Prices Soar 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, WaSH., May 27.—Lumber prices in the 
Inland Empire advanced $2 per thousand feet Sat- 
urday. The increase covers western pine and Idaho 
white pine, the former in grades No. 8 and better 
and the latter in grades Nos. 4 and 5. Fir and 
larch in No. 3 common and better are raised $2. 
No. 4 common is also affected by the same raise, 
White fir is raised correspondingly. 








Storm Damages Mill Plant 

ORANGE, TEX., May 27.—The big new plant of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., known as the 
lower mill, was the most serious sufferer in a tor- 
nado that swept this section last Saturday. The 
wind struck the big dry storage shed at this plant 
and completely unroofed it. Parts of the roof 
were blown on one of the buildings of the Na- 
tional Shipbuilding Co., near by, and one of the 
foremen of that company was killed. The storm 


Urge Plan to Reforest Cut-over Lands 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Among the im- 
portant propositions under consideration to utilize 
cut-over timber lands in the South is one involving 
a survey with a view to extending the production 
of forage crops for livestock. A conference pre- 
sided over by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Christie has urged Secretary Houston to recommend 
legislation of this nature. The plan includes prob- 
lems of reforestation with a view to utilizing large 
areas of cut-over lands for the reproduction of 
timber. It is pointed out that there are approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 acres of cut-over lands in the 
south Atlantic, Gulf and lower Mississippi Valley 
States. The area is increasing annually. In Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 50,000,000 more 
acres which should be surveyed and utilized. If 
undertaken, the work would ultimately reach all 
sections where there are large areas of cut-over 
lands. 





Veteran Lumberman Slowly Improving 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—J. B. White, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
suffered a serious attack of acute indigestion last 
Thursday at West Eminence, Mo., where one of his 
company’s lumber camps is located. His physician, 
Dr. George H. Hoxie, a nurse and Mrs, A. T, Hem- 
ingway, a daughter, left Kansas City as soon as 
Mr. White’s illness was reported here. Dr. Hoxie 








Copyright Underwood & Underwood 


The above illustration made from an official French photograph shows one of the sawmills operated 


by the American forest engineers on the Marne. 


To judge from the logs in view the operation is a 


hardwood one and while some of the logs are of good quality the majority are extremely small. 
Probably the soldiers who had to get along without a pond did not object so very much to the 


small size of the logs. 





has done considerable damage in this section to 
crops and to standing timber. 

The many friends of L. Miller, president of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co. and one of the most popu- 
lar lumbermen in the South, are glad to know that 
he is now rapidly recovering from a serious ill- 
ness with which he has been afflicted for several 
weeks. 

After being closed down for nearly four months 
as the result of a strike of their employees the 
mills at Orange of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. and the Miller-Link Lumber Co. are again in 
operation, the employees having receded from all 
their demands and returned to work on the same 
basis as before the strike. They had demanded an 
8-hour day with ten hours’ pay, time and a half 
for over time, double time for holidays and Sun- 
days and entire recognition of the union. None 
of the demands was granted. 

The people of Orange County recently have voted 
a bond issue of $1,000,000 for road improvements 
and to build a steel draw bridge across the Sabine 
River at this place. The bonds have been sold at 
a good premium and arrangements are being made 
to award contracts at an early date for the im- 
provements that are to be made. A permanent 
highway thru the county from east to west is to be 
constructed and the bridge across the river will 
connect with a highway thru Calcasieu Parish, 
Louisiana, passing thru the great Vinton oil fields. 


returned today and reported that Mr. White was 
improving steadily and probably would be able 
to return home in a few days. 





Lumberman Made University Regent 

OraNncE, TEx., May 27.—Governor W. P. Hobby 
has announced at Austin the appointment of H. J. 
Lutcher Stark, of Orange, as a member of the 
board of regents of the University of Texas, to fill 
a vacancy in the board. Mr. Stark is the son of 
W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., of Orange, and is himself an officer 
and director of that company. He is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and during his senior 
year was manager of the famous ’varsity foot- 
ball team and took great interest in athletics. His 
father was formerly a regent of the University 
and the appointment of the young man by the 
governor to this important position has been re- 
ceived with universal satisfaction thruout the 
State and especially among the University alumnae. 

Altho devoting much of his attention to the af- 
fairs of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., and 
other extensive industrial interests, Mr. Stark finds 
time to take much interest in the civic affairs of 
Orange and of the State and his appointment as 
regent will add materially to the strength of the 
governing board of this great educational institu- 
tion, uf which the people of Texas are so proud. 
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NEW YORK PLANS HOME FINANCING 


Report Shows Need of Houses—First and Second 
Mortgages Help Builders 


New YorK., May 26.—Definite steps toward alle- 
viating the acute shortage of houses in this city 
were taken at a very important conference held at 
the Metropolitan Club on the evening of May 16. 
The meeting, which was called by Governor Smith 
at the instance of the State Reconstruction Commis- 
sion, was attended by Mayor Hylan and about fifty 
notable representatives of banking interests, busi- 
ness men and labor representatives, Abraham I. 
Eikus, chairman of the commission, presided. He 
said that by next winter the scarcity of houses will 
be so great, unless something is done in the mean- 
time, that labor will be turned away and the city’s 
business, industry and prestige will suffer. Not 
only are more houses but better houses needed, and 
they must be provided at once, he said. 

After considerable discussion steps were taken 
for the incorporation of a housing and holding cor- 
poration with a capitalization of $5,000,000, which 
will cooperate with leading banking interests in 
helping to finance the building of homes. Alfred E. 
Marling, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
outlined the new plan. It is purposed that a group 
of the principal banking interests of the city will 
arrange to loan 60 percent of the total costs of 
erecting the buildings. Then will come into play 
the housing and holding corporation to be formed, 
which will loan an additional 20 percent, on second 
mortgage. Therefore the builder or owner will 
have to provide directly only 20 percent of the 
cost. It is felt that under these conditions the 
building of homes can go forward at a rapid rate. 
Mr. Marling said that if the plan is successfully 
put thru houses can be built for at least 4,500 fam- 
ilies, or one-fifth of the number for which proper 
living quarters must be provided. He is further 
of the opinion that such a campaign of building 
would result in a general building movement all 
over the city and solve the entire housing problem, 
as well as contribute greatly to the general pros- 
perity thru providing employment for thousands of 
men and the sale of large quantities of materials. 

Pledges of financial aid for the new project have 
been made by a number of men of large wealth. A 
meeting further to consider plans and perfect de- 
tails of organization is to be held very soon. 





WESTERN LINE YARDS CHANGING OWNERSHIP 


Great Fats, Mont., May 24.—Announcement 
has just been made here by the management of the 
Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., which now main- 
tains a line of fifty-seven lumber yards in Montana, 
that it has arranged to turn its yards over to thir- 
teen different companies, and that within the next 
thirty days it will wind up its affairs and close its 
general office here. Thirteen new companies are 
being incorporated to take over the yards, each one 
taking a certain number within its own district. 

The Rogers-Templeton company was created in 
1911 by a consolidation of the Rogers Lumber Co. 
and the Templeton Lumber Co. At that time the 
two owned twenty-five yards, which number sub- 
sequently was expanded to fifty-seven. 





GULF COAST SPECIFICATION MODIFIED 


New Or.eans, La., May 26.—A meeting of the 
committee on foreign specifications of the grading 
committee of the Southern Pine Association was 
held here on May 22 for the purpose of considering 
suggestions for changes in the specifications of the 
“Gulf Coast Specification.’’ 

After a full discussion it was unanimously de- 
cided to reprint the ‘‘Gulf Coast Specification’’ as 
revised by the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation in 1910, and adopted by the Southern 
Pine Association in 1915, with the following 
changes: 

General rules, changing Section No. 7 to read “Wane 
shall be measured across its face. In grades allowing 
wane same may be anywhere on the corner of the 
Piece and need not be continuous, but the aggregate 
must not exceed the total allowance.” 

Add to general rules, Section 11, another paragraph 
reading “All lumber may be anti-stained, kiln dried 
or air dried, unless otherwise specified and agreed to 
by both buyer and seller.” 

The following notation will appear in the re- 
printed Gulf Coast Classification: 


INSPECTION 


Inspection shall be made at the point of shipment 
by licensed inspector and certificate furnished both 
buyer and seller by such inspector, whose decision 
shall be final, By agreement inspection service may be 
Performed by licensed inspector of the Southern Pine 


Association. 
West Indian 
It was decided to make the following change in 
the specifications for West India or heart: 


Must be all heart, sound, knotted, free of red heart 
and excessive splits or shakes. 


It was voted to recommend to the grading com- 
mittee the reprinting of the Gulf Coast Classifica- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association dated 1919, 
with notation stating that the specifications are 
those issued by the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ 
Association in 1910, and adopted by the Southern 
a in 1915, and reissued with changes 
noted. 


TEAM-WORK IN LUMBER MANUFACTURING 


Fort Braae, Cauir., May 24.—As a part of its 
policy of developing codperation among its men, 
the Union Lumber Co., of this city, has formed a 
voluntary group for the purpose of studying mod- 
ern production methods, under the direction of the 
Business Training Corporation. The idea is to de- 
velop team work, encourage harmonious relations 
and add to the knowledge of modern methods and, 
therefore, to the efficiency of the plant. The fact 
that a group of the executives of the company are 
taking the course at one time affords an excuse 
and an opportunity for getting the foremen and 
sub-foremen of the plant together one evening every 
two weeks for the purpose of applying the princi- 
ples emphasized in the course. The same confer- 
ence offers opportunities to discuss freely and 
frankly the company’s policies with reference to 
labor and other complex problems that confront 
manufacturers, especially in the lumber industry. 

















C. A. Weiss, president of the Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., of Alexandria, standing by an immense 
ash tree in that company’s tract of timber in Rapides 


Parish, Louisiana. At the height of an ordinary 
man’s shoulders this tree is more than seventeen feet 
around. This is a sample of some of the hardwood 
trees that grow in Louisiana. 





Membership in the class group is wholly volun- 
tary, the only direct inducement to take the course 
being the offer of the company to pay one-half its 
cost, the member in each case paying the other half. 
That the men have grasped their opportunity enthu- 
siastically, has been very gratifying to the com- 
pany, and it is believed that the results will surely 
be made manifest in greater harmony and greater 
efficiency. 


NORTH CAROLINA EXPORTERS CONFER 


Norro.k, VA., May 26.—A meeting of the stock- 
holders of the new Carolina Wood Export Corpo- 
ration, with main business office here, was held here 
on the afternoon of May 22. President C. J. Mil- 
lard called the meeting to order, with Secretary- 
Treasurer W. B. Roper and G. L. Hume, vice presi- 
dent, in attendance. The question of export trade 
was further discussed and the importance of some 
prompt action being taken by the North Carolina 
pine lumbermen if they desire to get in on Euro- 
pean business was emphasized. No specific action 
was taken, however. The question of inviting the 
box and shook manufacturers to join with the lum- 
bermen in this export corporation was discussed 
and it was decided to hold another meeting of the 
corporation at Rueger’s Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
June 10, at which would be present lumbermen, box 
and shook men. The secretaries of the shook asso- 
ciations had been requested to invite their members 
who were interested in export trade to attend the 
meeting in Richmond. Roger E. Simmons also ad- 
dressed the meeting and outlined the possibilities 
for the sale of boxes and shooks in European 
countries. 





EXPORT ORGANIZATIONS TALK CONSOLIDATION 


Conference Develops Sentiment Favoring Re- 
gional Agencies for Handling Foreign Sales 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 26.—Thirty-odd south- 
ern pine lumbermen interested in the export as well 
as the manufacturing branch of the industry—and 
in the plans to organize export selling agencies— 
held an all day session at the Grunewald Hotel here 
last Wednesday. The sessions were executive, but 
it is understood that the purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the feasibility of consolidating the sev- 
eral selling corporations organized and contiim: 
plated into a central organization. Representa- 
tives of the American Pitch Pine Export Co., or- 
ganized by companies east of the Mississippi River 
and most of whom are located some distance inland 
in east Louisiana and southern Mississippi; of the 
Gulf Pitch Pine Export Co., including Mississippi 


coast mills based on Gulfport; of the United States. 


Forest Products Export Co., a tentative organiza- 
tion including transmississippi mills in west Louis- 
iana and east Texas; and of the Florida southern 
pine interests, sat in at the meeting. 

It is understood that after long discussion the 
project to bring all interests into one huge selling 
organization was dropped, for the present at least, 
the sentiment favoring the organization of grou 
selling agencies by districts. The American Pite 
Pine Export Co., which has headquarters in New 
Orleans, and the Gulf Pitch Pine Export Co., with 
headquarters in Gulfport, will continue operations 
along the lines already planned. The United States 
Forest Products Export Co. will, it is reported 
undergo some slight reorganization, the details of 
which will be determined at a meeting to be called 
later at Shreveport. The west Florida manufac- 
turers contemplate the organization of a fourth 
export-selling company, to have its headquarters 
in Pensacola. There is a fifth group, not yet form- 
ally organized, which according to report may enter 
the export field. It appears to have been the sense 
of the meeting that the interests of the industry and 
the trade could best be served by the organization 
of district export selling corporations, instead of 
by the formation of a single great company. 





SELLS INTEREST IN LINEYARD CONCERN 


East 8r. Louis, Iuu., May 26.—S. H. Fullerton, 
president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., today 
confirmed the report of the sale of his interests in 
the Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co., an Oklahoma line- 
yard concern, to his associate William A. Stuart. 
The offices of the company are at Okmulgee, and 
it has yards at Kiefer, Wetumpka, Sapulpa, Beggs, 
Mounds, Henrietta, Haskell, Morris and Boynton, 
Okla, 


The Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. was organized 
about nineteen years ago. It has been a prosperous 
concern, and it is understood that Mr. Stuart has 
been fortunate in oil investments in Oklahoma. 
Mr. Fullerton said that he disposed of his holdings 
in the company in order to reduce some of his in- 
terests. 


FINDS NO INFLATION OF LUMBER PRICFS 


New Or.eans, La., May 26.—The committee 
appointed by Mayor Behrman to investigate the 
building material situation in New Orleans made 
its final report last Saturday. The report sum- 
marized the testimony presented before the com- 
mittee, pronounced untrue the charges that building 
material prices are inflated by the building supply 
dealers of New Orleans out of proportion to the 
prices in other cities and expressed the belief that 
a new price level is being created and that perhaps 
on some materials the price tendency may be up- 
ward. With respect to the charge that prices were 
fixed by agreement among local dealers, it says 
they were met with absolute denials by dealers and 
manufacturers. Instances were noted in which 
identical quotations on lumber bills were sub- 
mitted by different concerns. ‘‘ Proof that these 
quotations are exactly alike by any price agree- 
ment,’’ it continues, ‘‘ your committee can not fur- 
nish, but it regards identical quotations, wherever 
found, of very frequent occurrence on material 
brought from different sources under different con- 
ditions ‘as to cost of transportation and handled 
under different conditions as to overhead, delivery 
and other costs of the bidder, as tending to the 
conclusion that not only the original producers but 
also the consumers are in some way finding @ com- 
mon ground.’’ The committee made no recom- 
mendations except to suggest that the evidence 
gathered could be submitted to the attorney gen- 
eral, The mayor said Saturday that he would adopt 
the suggestion. 








Have some place where you are boss. Own @ 
home. 
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Canadian Forestry Corps m France 


{By Roland Hill, Canadian War Correspondent] 











THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS WERE IN A LITTLE PARADISE ON THE SLOPES OF THE JURA 


Of the many experiences in quaint places in 
which the Canadians found themselves doing war 
duty those of the Canadian Forestry Corps can 
claim almost prior place. In 1917 Britain, France 
and Italy were all appealing for lumber—and more 
lumber. The Allied forces in Saloniki were crying 
for it in the worst kind of way. Russia offered a 
supply if cutting could be organized. So into the 
four corners of Allied Europe were sent Canadians 
as timber cruisers, men who had foraged thru 
northern Quebec, Ontario, 


the Atlantic. Down in the Landes, where reigned 
a dolce far niente almost Spanish, the vigor and 
expedition of the Canadian wood choppers were an 
unceasing marvel. Some of the Canadians from 
Acadia found distant relations of the same names 
thru Cabot and Cartier in the mountaineers of the 
Jura, 


One day in the early spring of 1917 two Canadian 
officers chatting with the engineer of the Paris- 
Switzerland express told of the big engines that 





and British Columbia. 
Some of them could speak 
no language but their 
own, but they knew what 
they were after, and they 
could tell to the thous- 
and how many billion feet 
could be cut from a for- 
est. At one time, after 
three Ontario men had 
cruised Crete and Mudros, 
a Canadian mill outfit 
was started on its way to 
the picturesque Mediter- 
ranean, But the Royal 
Engineers decided to do 
the job and the Canadians 
were robbed of one of 
their quaint experiences. 
Parties were sent to Rus- 
sia and were about to 
start operations when the 
distant rumbles of the 
revolution were heard and 
they were withdrawn. 
The best record of the Canadian Forestry Corps, 
outside that done for the British, was the Pes 
ing of every class of lumber direct to the French 
armies from the Vosges and Jura Mountains on the 
Swiss border and from the Landes and the Gironde, 
south of Bordeaux, in sight of the Pyrenees. In 
the north Canadian uniforms came to be known in 
the quaint mountain villages and the peasants 
opened their homes to the strange men from across 














MEN, MATERIAL AND MACHINERY ALL OF ONE GRADE—THE BEST 


drove the Canadian Pacific trains over the big 
grades of the Canadian Rockies. They were crit- 
ical of the toy French engine. They were invited 
to take the trip over the border into Pontlarlier, the 
sentinel town of the international border. On they 
climbed, and when the end of the run was reached 
two begrimed but happy beings climbed off the en- 
gine honorary members of the French Railway- 
men’s Union. One man worked the engine up the 








THE LOGGING WAGONS, LIKE THE MILLS, CAME FROM CANADA 





LANDAIS PEASANT TAPPING PINE FOR RESIN 
winding grades and the other had stoked. One wag 
a professor of mechanics at McGill University and 
the other was chief engineer for one of the biggest 
lumber companies in Ontario. That was the kind of 
material the forestry corps was made of. 

When the timber famine came along the fighting 
fronts of Europe the extreme east of the French 
lines and fortresses like Belfort were pleading as 
urgently as the rest. There were huge forests but 
no material or men to cut them fast enough for 
military needs. Heavy timber means the saving 
of Frenchmen’s lives, so a bargain was struck that 
treble the amount cut and delivered by the Cana- 
dians in the Vosges and Jura for the French armies 
would be delivered in standing timber near the 
British lines. In two weeks boilers and mills from 
the far away Dominion were installed in the moun- 
tains. The railway officials were their friends, and 
loading sidings were blasted out of the solid rock 
cuttings thru the mountains. The peasants who 
formerly cut the big trees used to bring them slowly 
down the mountain roads by ox teams into the 
valley town, where there were ancient mills driven 
by water wheels. Ten trees a day was a good av- 
erage for the mill to saw. 


Modern Methods Supplant the Ancient 


Then the Canadians came on the scene. There 
were many engineering difficulties to overcome. The 
supply of water for the big Nova Scotia boilers was 
solved by their own men and miles of piping were 
laid that defied gravity by artful pumping. Light 
railways were built thru the forests and mud roads 
were macadamized by mountain rock which was 
crushed by our own outfits. In the various mills 














NOZEROY, QUAINT ARBOIS TOWN WHERE CANA- 
DIAN LUMBERMEN CONGREGATED 
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at the end of the war the output of all sizes of 
timber had reached 400,000 feet daily, more than 
the whole Jura produced in the year before hos- 
tilities broke out. Fifteen or twenty mills of Ca- 
nadian type were distributed at strategic points; 
anyone coming on the scene might have thought 
himself to be in northern Ontario or British Co- 
lumbia. 

The clever engineers of the Forestry Corps were 
always willing to help the villagers. They showed 
them how to harness the rushing streams that irri- 
gated the vine-clad slopes and turn them into power 
for electric light or to run their wine presses. One 
Canadian major who had been in the wooden pipe 
business on the Pacific coast gave up his trade se- 
erets in the fraternity of war-time, and water sys- 
tems were started in villages that for centuries 
had dipped buckets in the communal stream. 

In the south of France the huge pine forests 
which Napoleon planted for the peasants yield 
them fortunes in resin and turpentine. It is esti- 
mated that the value extracted from each tree per 
year is five francs. But in forty years the tree 


goes sterile, and there were millions of these trees 
ready to be cut into railway sleepers and inch 
planks badly needed for the war. The French Gov- 
ernment had difficulty in buying them from the 
unsophisticated peasants. A Government official 
went with a Bank of France check to close a deal 
with one old forester near the Spanish border. It 
was for a quarter of a million francs, and a for- 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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lumber or its manufacture, sale or 
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HEIL, Barber, Idaho. 











tune for the old man. He tore the check up as 
worthless; he could think only in tree values, not 
in coinage. For several weeks the deal hung fire, 
and then he exchanged the sterile forest for a pro- 
ductive one fifty miles away, asking as his profit 
one hundred extra trees. 

The rapidity with which the Canadians cut the 
forest amazed the Frenchmen, who called them the 
‘«madmen of Canada.’’ They were all good friends, 
tho, and hundreds of the poor tolk who had never 
had the services of a doctor or been in the hos- 
pital were treated free by the kindly surgeons at- 
tached to the corps. As in the Vosges and Jura, 
the Canadians who worked in the Landes and 
Gironde also left the mark of the new world when 
peace called them back to Canada. The hospitals 
remain and funds have been raised for a French 
staff to keep them going. New railroads built by 
the men from overseas link up hamlets that never 
thought to see the ribs of steel. It was a quaint 
experience for the men from overseas, and it was 


a strange temporary awakening for the people of 
the Landes. 





NUMEROUS BUILDING PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


Cincinnati Labor Adjustment Gives Impetus to Construction—Birmingham Plans Memorial Hospital—Boston 
Operations Retarded by Carpenters’ Strike—Indiana Has Much Building in Prospect 


REMOVE OBSTACLE TO BUILDING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26.—Renewed activity is 
expected to be given the building industry in this 
city and in the Kentucky cities on the south side 
of the Ohio River, by an agreement signed by the 
Building Construction Employers’ Association with 
representatives of various construction workers’ 
unions last week. This agreement provides for the 
elimination of all jurisdictional labor disputes as 
an interference to construction work, and for the 
arbitration of all wage and working condition dis- 
putes without cessation of work, for a period of 
three years. 

Numerous extensive building projects under way 
in Cincinnati have been seriously interfered with 
by prolongation of the negotiations that resulted 
in this agreement, and there are others of magni- 
tude for which plans are ready. Hundreds of sub- 
urban operations also are awaiting contract, all of 
which may now proceed. It is predicted by lead- 
ing builders that activities in this city and sur- 
rounding territory will soon be on a prewar basis. 





LUMBERMAN BACKS MEMORIAL 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 26.—Inasmuch as Ala- 
bama has appropriated $50,000 for the erection of 
a building in memory of the soldiers and sailors 
of this State, John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., thinks that the citizens should sub- 
scribe a large additional amount and build a struc- 
ture that will be a cause for pride. In his opinion 
$500,000 is little enough to invest in a splendid 
memorial hospital in honor of the brave boys who 
enlisted from this State. As Mr. Kaul was chair- 
man of the Victory loan committee thru whose ef- 
forts millions more than anyone thought possible 
were raised, his suggestion is receiving respectful 
consideration by prominent citizens all over the 
State. 

Birmingham’s long cherished dream of an audi- 
torium costing more than $1,000,000 appears to be 
nearing realization, the Chamber of Commerce 
having definitely decided to build the structure, and 
also to make it a great community house. 

The Masons have had plans drawn for a building 
to cost about $1,000,000. Work has been resumed 
on the new post office, the initial expenditure on 
which will amount to $1,000,000. Announcement 
was recently made that the Independent Presby- 
terian church will erect a church building to cost 
not less than $250,000. 





BUILDING IS HELD UP BY STRIKE 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—The ‘‘Build Now’? 
campaign has been seriously retarded by the present 
strike of the carpenters for $1 instead of 75 cents 
an hour. The Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion has issued a statement in part as follows: 


The strikers are demanding a 33% percent increase 
in wages and are thereby killing the “Build Now” 
campaign. They are completely discouraging the 
erection of numerous structures of both public and 
private nature that the people stand in need of. They 
are depriving fair contractors of getting contracts 
because of the added cost demanded by this big jump 
in wages, which must be figured on all work by the 
contractor, only to be refused by the owner on pre- 
sentation. 

The strikers are creating dissatisfaction and unrest 
and stimulating exorbitant demands for wage increases 
in all affiliated trades, thereby producing a pag ts mel 
tion of increases. They are crippling the building 








industry at an hour when it should be most helpful 
and is most needed for the welfare and employment of 
a large portion of our people. 

After full realization of present world conditions, 
not forgetting the steadily increasing number of unem- 
ployed, especially in the building business, does it 
not behoove those now seeking additional compensation 
to consider from what source it is to be obtained? 


On the other hand, Organizer T. M. Guerin, of 
the Carpenters’ International, when asked about 
the demands holding back the ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam- 
paign, said: 


Why not get at the real cause of delay of all building 
contracts and hesitation about booming any “Build 
Now” campaign? The cost of material has advanced 
51 percent since 1915. Labor’s pay has not kept pace 
with this increase. Last January the association 
issued a statement to the public —— that labor 
costs would not advance this year and it boomed 
building. 

What was the result? In the last three months not 
one big job has opened up. Private owners are still 
doing a little building, but these small builders are 
coming to us and signing up to give the rate demanded. 

Everything is advancing, and why not get after the 
profiteers? If one orders material from the middle 
West, one-third the cost of material is made up of 
railroad freight charges. Everyone else has had an 
increase. We are going to stay in the circle, 

We were fooled with a lot of sentimental stuff during 
the war, but now we are in this to stay until we get 
what we demand. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING BILL PENDING 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 19.—Senator W. W. Mear- 
kle, of this county, is the author of a bill now pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania legislature which provides 
for municipal home building. It aims to permit all 
municipalities to erect dwelling houses, apartments 
and homes and provides for the leasing and sale of 
the property to individuals. The measure is in- 
tended to give cities an opportunity to help in the 
betterment of housing conditions, a condition that 
is acutely serious in Pittsburgh, as elsewhere. Coun- 
ceils are given authority to purchase lands and to 
improve and develop property or to erect buildings. 
Rents and all revenues are to be deposited in the 
treasury of the municipality subject to the general 
appropriation of councils. 





rr 


BURNED HOMES MUST BE REPLACED 

MoBILE, ALA., May 26.—A disastrous fire this 
week rendered between 300 and 400 people in the 
southern part of the city homeless. An area about 
six blocks wide by three deep was burned over, 
covered mainly with homes of working people in 
moderate circumstances. Temporary shelter has 
been provided by the erection of tents rushed to this 
city from adjacent cantonments. Several hundred 
dwellings were destroyed and when rebuilding be- 
gins there will be a greatly increased demand for 
lumber and building material. 





HOME BUILDING LIBERALLY ADVERTISED 


Newark, OnI0, May 26.—The codperative 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign, in which R. B. White, 
president of the R. B. White Lumber Co., is a mov- 
ing spirit, is well under way and going strong. A 
fund of $1,000 was raised for publicity purposes. 
The mediums employed include twenty-one full 
pages in the local papers, forty large bill boards, 
motion picture slides ete. Concerning the campaign 
Mr. White said: ‘‘ We are giving our honest judg- 
ment when we tell the public. that we firmly believe 
that building materials will not be lower, and that 
a home or other building can be erected cheaper 
now than it can in the near future.’’ He also ex- 


pressed the following views regarding retail lumber 
advertising: 


The lumber retailer must revise his methods of mer- 
chandising. In the past we have retailed boards and 
scantling and some retailers imbued with the adver- 
tising bug even have advertised boards and scantling 
for sale. But we have found this form of advertising 
of little avail; the consumer is not interested in boards 
or scantling, but he is interested in what they will 
make, on 4 a home. Therefore we must advertise 
that in which the customer is interested, and further- 
more we must let him know what it will cost. 





PLAN HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 26.—Charleston lum- 
bermen and the board of directors of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation met at the Kanawha Hotel last week 
for the purpose of arranging a home building cam- 
paign. Among the out of town visitors were G. G. 
Dickerson and M. Mossman, of Huntington, and H. 
Kschenbrenner, jr., of Clarksburg, officials of the 
State organization. 
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AWARD CONTRACT FOR 102 HOUSES 

Boston, Mass., May 28.—The large contracting 
concern of Fred T. Ley & Co. (Ine.) has been 
awarded a contract to construct 102 houses at 
Bristol, Conn., for the New Departure Manufac- 
turing Co., to house its employees. The houses 
will be of trame construction, 32x22 feet, of simple 
design, giving nine different variations in arrange- 
ment and allowing differences in exterior to give 
individuality. All will have the same type of 
cellar, to standardize the preliminary work and 
allow of substituting one type for another. These 
houses will make two small villages. 





INDIANA HAS LARGE PLANS 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 26.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Laporte, Ind., has voted to incorpo- 
rate a house building incorporation and to take 
immediate steps for the building of 100 houses in 
that city. Fifty of these will be built by the 
Chamber of Commerce, while individual initiative 
will be depended upon for the construction of the 
other fifty. The removal of the Mathis Co. from 
Chicago to Laporte with its operating force of 150 
men has created an unprecedented demand for 
dwellings in Laporte. Laporte financial institu- 
tions will furnish the funds for the building of 
these houses and it is planned to have them under 
construction within the next sixty days. 

In Evansville building operations have shown 
signs of improvements for the last two months. A 
new church has been planned for Boonville, Ind., 
eighteen miles east of here. A hardware company 
has been incorporated here with a capital stock of 
$200,000 and will erect a modern three-story busi- 
ness house. Several of the large manufacturing 
concerns of Evansville are either building addi- 
tions or planning them. A great deal of repair 
work is reported by the planing mill owners in 
Evansville and other towns in southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and western and northern Ken- 
tucky. 





In Marcu the circulation of money per capita 
was $53.76 compared with $53.58 a month ago and 
$48.37 a year ago. 
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Table Il Table I1l—(Continued) 
PERCENTAGE OF COST TO BE ADDED FOR HANDLING EXPENSE COAL——CENTS PER TON —PLASTER AND LIME—-PERCENT— 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 5 Over- Over- ” 
Lor. & Misc...... 17.5 20.2 17.6 24.2 22.0 20.8 22.6 19.0 24.0 YEAR Labor’ Int. head Owner Total Labor’ Int. head Owner Totat 
[ea 17.1 27.2 23.5 27.6 26.5 26.3 27.5 23.7 22.6 1916.... -40 13 my | .168 .868 07.4 04.0 05.4 05.4 22.2 
Ce. oisecceeed Eee 20.0 12.8 20.8 17.9 17.6 19.0 16.6 21.9 oo) 46 147 21 130 1.047 06.9 03.8 05.5 03.4 19.6 
Tile & Brick..... 23.3 21.5 18.1 343 27.8 23.2 34.4 23.5 27.6 1918.... 61 179 .254 .267 1.31 05.6 04.2 060 06.3 221 
Plaster & Lime... 16.6 20.9 16.8 23.7 19.6 19.1 22.2 19.6 22.1 ~—-CEMENT—CENTS PER BARREL— 
le Ht 1910.... $06 $.046 $.058 $.084 $.248 
. . . . ne ' ‘ mors _) ar 05 .048 OT .103 271 
—LUMBER AND MISC.—PERCENT ——TILE AND BRICK——-PERCENT—— 1912... ‘05 O81 046 «1076 "303 
Over- Over- ee 075 .08 08 096 331 
Year Labor’ Int. head Owner Total Labor Int. head Owner Total ae 045 .063 09 .08 .278 
1910.. 05.5 03.0 03.5 05.5 17.5 a3. 03.0 03.5 05.5 23.3 1915.... .06 .06 .085 .061 .262 
1911 04.5 03.3 05.3 07.1 20.2 05.8 03.3 05.3 07.1 tO) 07 O71 .096 096 333 
1912 06.5 02.3 03.3 05.5 17.6 07.0 02.3 03.3 05.5 ll & .082 .0721 .103 067 324 
1913.... 08.0 05.0 05.2 06.0 24.2 18.1 05.0 05.2 06.0 1918.... .100 .108 .146 .158 + .501 
1914 07.0 04.1 y+ 9! 05.2 2 9 ey os ae Table V 
1915.... 07.0 04.0 05.7 04.1 20. 09. 0 05.7 04. ; ; gee eae ucan ; 
1916 07.4 04.0 05.4 05.4 222 20.0 040 054 054 3 ron mane’ ge ies keer ie pig "ae Mid le 
ee a ve ee yy Hauling$.36, $.35. $38 $38. $46. $.54. $150. $.418 $.396 $.373 §.38. §.400 
. - ts : , ‘ ; : LX ong Stock .. .031 .042 .044 .094 .066 .137 .175 .02 .035 .082 .002 .025 
———COAL—CENTS PER TON —PLASTER AND LIME—PERCENT— Shortage .061 .08 .074 .115 .204 .076 .033 .003 .064 .024 .030 .143 
1910 $.34 $.083 $.092 $.153 $.668 04.6 03.0 03.5 05.5 16.6 Unload’g .021 .046 .036 .05 120 .09 095 03838 .03 014 .013  .039 
1911 32 O88 13 18 .718 05.2 03.3 05.3 07.1 20.9 ee taereen, eens: Crs, Semen Samer (Sueees eee . ec 
1912 .36 062 .09 15 662 05.2 02.3 03:3 05.5 16.3 Total... .473 .518 .5384 .6389 .850 .843 .803 .474 .525 443 425 = .607 
oo) ae 37 156 .16 19 876 07.5 05.0 05.2 0.60 23.7 Overhead.466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 .466 
1914 36 .116 16 147 -783 07.5 05.0 05.2 06.0 23.7 ——— eS TS TC 
1915 365 .11 16 112 747 05:3 04,0 05:7 04,1 19.1 Gr. tot. .939 .984 1.000 1.105 1.316 1.309 1.269 .940 .991 .909 .891 1.073 











tion with this article will be found a table showing 
the percentages of purchases of various items for 
the years 1910 to 1918, inclusive. This is table I. 
It is interesting to note that ‘‘Lumber and Miscel- 
laneous’’ has increased from 457/10 percent in 
1910 to 64.410 percent of the total business in 1915, 
After 1915 some dropping off was witnessed, espe- 
cially in 1918. This is to be expected, as build- 
ing was greatly restricted in 1918 by the war. On 
the other hand, it will be noted that the business 
in cement has actually shown an almost steady 
decrease and that the same is true in regard to 
coal, 

Ordinarily it is somewhat difficult to say just 
what proportion of overhead and the owner’s salary 
should be charged to each item. However, when 
the percentage of the total business done in each 
item is known it is easy to take the percentage of 
any expenditure and charge it to that item, thus 
making the proper distribution. 


cent, thus apparently showing that labor has gone 
up very little. Labor has really increased mate- 
rially, but the percentage is based on the sell- 
ing price of lumber and the cost of labor has 
advanced with the selling price of lumber itself. 
The actual increase in the cost of labor is best 
shown by the coal or cement accounts, where the 
cost of labor is based upon a unit and not upon 
the value of the material sold. That is, in 1914 
it cost 34 cents for the labor to handle a ton of 
coal, while in 1918 it cost 61 cents to handle a 
ton. 

The fact that coal and cement have increased 
in price is shown by figures taken from the book. 
The average cost of coal per ton from 1910 to 
1918 and the average cost of cement per barrel 
are shown in Table IV. Sacks at 40 cents were 
included in the cement cost. 

Table IV 


Average cost Average cost 0 
of coal ton cement per bbl. 
2 5 


man for 1919 business, the budget being based upon 
the 1918 purchasing. From this budget he found 
out that if business is approximately the same in 
1919 as it was in 1918, $27,000 will be spent for 
lumber and miscellaneous items, 3,400 tons of coal 
will be purchased, 2,000 barrels of cement will be 
ordered, $2,900 worth of tile and brick will be 
needed and $1,800 worth of plaster and lime will be 
called for. Thén it is easy to figure what the dif- 
ferent items will have to sell at in order to return 
the necessary percentage of profit in order to enable 
him to retire at a certain age. 


\ 





GRAPE VINE TRELLIS AN ORNAMENT TO GARDEN 


A small, artistic grape arbor is an ornament to any 
farm or village garden. In contrast with universal 
city customs a country home is not confined to the 
house. A real home includes the front yard and the 
back yard and the stables where the domestic animals 


Table | 0 re Ete 78 153 are housed. The neater the grounds are kept the 
PPRCENTAGD OF TOTAL BUSINESS DONE BY ITEMS 1 NT eee eee ree ee 2.68 2 better the house looks and the happier and more con- 
1910 1911 1912 1919  1912--+ ++ sere eee eee ences 2.71 1,31 tented the family becomes. Every family should have 
Lumber and miscellaneous.... 45.7 52.9 59.9 654.8 ert Be re rere eed sor Ler a grape vine or two, and the vines will be better cared 
SPRL 50:6 a.9)e)pisie'n ois 44.4516 109m 9 35.6 30.2 22.7 B31 join ee 276 1:49 for if the trellis be neat and attractive. 
sent Pigaspr es eevenrsaves a3 os ae 44 V1 eRe es: 3:12 1:79 The arbor shown in the drawing is intended to span 
eer 5. 5. y OD, PRM Ce ee ee 2 ‘9! h k 1 f d to the pum 
Plaster and lime...../.2227: me Gt GS Me ea reeset tes end a a oe oe ee a cn 
ee ae ae ae gee pg There is a general idea that it is cheaper to de- 
ty © oy) by > © e s . . . . 
Lumber & miscellaneous 57.8 64.4 60.4 61.6 53.6 liver coal in summer than in winter. This can be 
OSS ie a apie gia ie: 26.7 23.0 24.3 22.8 28.2 done where a larger volume of business is handled 
coment ea 08.2 o87 4 ay 4 in summer, but where the volume is smaller the over- 
Plaster and lime..:.1! 02:7 02:8 02:5 02:3 03.5 head expenso will actually cause the cost of coal 


Table II shows in percentages the expense of 
handling the different items. In this case no 
profit on the investment is figured in. It must 
be remembered that these are actual figures care- 
fully kept for a period of nine years and that 
therefore they are extremely valuable in show- 
ing the manner in which the expense of conduct- 
ing a business has mounted. Compare the 1910 
figures with the 1918 figures. 


Handling Coal and Cement 


The cost of doing business for the different 
items is shown in Table III. In this table is 
shown the expense divided under the different 
heads. This expense is shown in percentage un- 
der the lumber and miscellaneous, the tile and 
brick and the plaster and lime accounts. Under 
the coal head the expense is shown in cents per 
ton and under the cement account it is shown in 
cents per barrel. Unless a careful study of these 
figures is made one is apt to jump at a wrong 
conclusion. For example, turn to the labor 
column of the lumber and miscellaneous. In 1910 
labor cost 5.5 percent and in 1918 it cost 7.2 per- 


delivered to be greater. Therefore companies that 
sell coal during the summer months at less than 
in the winter months may be sustaining a loss if 
conditions are the same as they are in this particu- 
lar town. An accurate record of coal handling costs 
by months is shown in connection with this article. 
The costs are shown in cents per ton and will be 
found under the heading of Table V. 

It will be seen, therefore, that coal handling 
costs for March, April, May, June, July and De- 
cember were all over $1 a ton, the greatest expense 


being in May. 
Looking Ahead 

The lumberman who devised this system believes 
that when a man starts in business he should deter- 
mine the amount of money he desires to have when 
he retires and to set a date for retiring. Then he 
should determine how much must be put away each 
year in savings, in order to reach this total at the 
age of retirement. Once he has found out how 
much business is done in each item or what per- 
centage of his total yearly purchases are made for 
each item he can prepare a budget. In this case 
the following budget was prepared by this lumber- 








house or garage. Built in this way it takes up no more 
garden room than a straight trellis because there is no 
cultivated ground enclosed except a narrow strip along 
each side of the walk. 

This little grape arbor is 6 feet wide, 8 feet long and 
6 feet high in the clear. An arbor needs plenty of 
head room for looks and for the circulation of air to 
prevent dampness that may cause the grapes to mil- 
dew. The arbor is designed to be practical as well as 
ornamental. 

The posts are 4x4s cut 9 feet long to set 3 feet into 
the ground. The plates are 4x4x9 feet, and the top 
rails are 2x4x12 feet. The lower rails are 2x4s and the 
lattice is made of selected pieces of 4-foot lath. Two 
coats of paint account for the clean, white appearance 
above ground. Under the surface the posts are black 
with creosote to preserve them for the next generation. 
If a big stone is put in the post-hole for the post to rest 
on the earth will be more firm. 
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. Free speech, free assemblage and free press have been termed ‘‘the 
rights preservation of all rights.’’ Abolish those rights, forbid and pre- 
vent the people from meeting in public assembly to discuss any subject that 
to them seems of interest or importance, and not only the foundation of 
free government is destroyed but the course of orderly progress in intelli- 
gence and enlightenment is interrupted. In the first amendment to the 
United States constitution Congress is prohibited from making any law 
‘‘abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.’’ The same prohibitions are imposed upon the legislatures 
of the various States by their constitutions. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that some importance is attached to the 
rights so completely protected from interference under the guise of law. 
While all will agree that the right ‘‘peaceably to assemble,’’ say, is im- 
portant, not all will readily recognize the importance of frequent public 
assembling. Of course, public assembling generally does and always should 
mean public discussion; for tho a mob is in a sense a public assembly 
it is not of the sort contemplated in the constitutional guaranty. Less 
importance is attached to public assembly than would be if the importance 
of public discussion were more appreciated. 

Comment in the public press has in a large measure supplanted the dis- 
cussion of the public assembly; but the change has not been altogether for 
the best. All that the press can do is to give publicity to the opinions of 
its editors and such others as see fit to make known their sentiments thru 
its columns. At best these expressions represent the opinions of a very 
small minority; tho of course they may serve to mold or direct the actions 
of a large majority. That the modern newspaper does not in all instances 
voice the views of its readers often has been amply demonstrated—notably 
in the latest Chicago mayoralty election. 

However, the kind of discussion here contemplated is that which takes 
place or used to take place in the town meeting. Likely, it always has 
been true that comparatively few citizens actively participated in town 
meeting discussions; but it generally happened in such meetings that both 
sides of every question were presented, and even if they were not the dis- 
cussion aroused the interest and stimulated the thinking of those who 
may not have participated in the discussion, 

Many a community has worried along for decades under numerous handi- 
caps that public discussion and united action resulting from such discussion 
would have removed in as many months. ‘‘For discussion hurries conflicts 
to conclusion,’’ as Professor Ross says in his Social Psychology; continu- 
ing: ‘‘Sixty years ago the silent struggle between man and woman became 
vocal, and the result has been a hasty removal of many barriers that 
hemmed in woman, and a rapid improvement in her social position. In the 
United States African slavery would, no doubt, have died out in time by 
the silent operation of economic and moral forces, but discussion greatly 
hastened its end. Since, about a generation ago, a few bold spirits began 
to ask ‘Why?’ in public, the religious taboo on theater, dancing, card play- 
ing, secular literature and art has loosened more than in all the previous 
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interval since the Puritan Commonwealth. So, the disapproval of drink- 
ing has developed more in the seventy years since Father Mathew began 
the temperance agitation than in the two centuries before. Tience, all 
losing sides dread discussion, for it shortens their lease of life. Silence is 
for them a kind of reprieve.’’ 

In every community are many conditions that the public welfare requires 
shall be changed. But changes are not made because public sentiment has 
not been aroused and enlightened by discussion. Too often even the best 
citizens assume that they are the only persons that really want the public 
welfare properly promoted and safeguarded, the only persons that really 
have the public interest at heart. To all such be it said, in due deference, 
they are not only mistaken but they greatly misjudge their fellows in 
holding that opinion. Not only that, they themselves stand in the way of 
progress, if, knowing what should be done, they neglect to take steps to 
make’ public the information they possess and the opinions they hold 
regarding community improvements that should be made, and that can be 
made only by means of community codperation. 

There is not a community—not one—that would not be greatly benefited 
by public discussion of community affairs. Discussion not only arouses 
interest in and increases knowledge of public affairs; it so unifies’ and 
solidifies public sentiment as to make it susceptible of direction into prac- 
tical channels, Unorganized public sentiment is like the whirlpools, cross 
currents and eddies in a winding stream, while organized public sentiment 
is like the strong current sweeping down a straight and unobstructed 
channel. . 

Public discussion is a faculty and a habit that can be acquired only by 
frequent and regular use; and the only way to fix upon the people of a 
community the habit of discussing public affairs in public and looking to 
such discussions for enlightened action is to organize the community for 
that purpose. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there have been enough 
pressing needs of late to induce such organizing; but now that the great 
inducement of war has been withdrawn there is danger that local organiza- 
tions will fall into a state of innocuous desuetude. 

Reasons enough still exist for forming and perpetuating community bet- 
terment organizations. The aftermath of the war—reémployment, reéduca- 
tion, reconstruction and similar problems—are sufficiently difficult and 
complicated to test the mettle of any community. But, most of all, there 
is need of maintaining a healthy public sentiment with regard to the great 
national and international problems and policies; and the only way to 
maintain public sentiment in a healthy state is to keep it active and 
interested thru organization and public discussion. 

There are many enlightened policies and practices in respect to com- 
munity functions that have become thoroly established in most enterprising 
communities while they have been wholly neglected in others. The latter 
cannot long be true where general discussion has informed the public re- 
garding the policies and activities of the most progressive communities. 
Hence organization is the first step toward community enlightenment and 
community progress. 














THE suGAR beet committee of the Council of now striving to destroy our country, wreck our busi- 


Defense, of Winnebago County, Wisconsin, at the 
time last year when efforts were being made to 
increase the supply of sugar, urged farmers to set 
aside small plats for the cultivation of beets and 
offered cash prizes in order to stimulate competition 
in beet production. The money for the prizes was 
raised by subscription, and was awarded to grow- 
ers who cultivated tracts of one-half acre, one 
acre and two acres, the basis for making the award 
being the largest yield of beets per acre. In the 
awards that lately were made twenty-seven farm- 
ers received prizes ranging from $25 to $5. 


One of the most important features in the devel- 
opment of a community is a good healthy commu- 
nity spirit. This is the first great essential in any 
forward movement. We may boast of great nat- 
ural advantages, productive soil, splendid climate 
and bountiful harvests, yet, if we are selfish in our 
purposes, ambitious only to advance our own per- 
sonal interests or unwilling to aid in civie develop- 
ment or community improvement, we can not hope 
to prosper, grow and develop as an individual or 
community. We have in this section of the coun- 
try, splendid natural advantages, our soil is pro- 
ductive, our climate healthful and invigorating, 
and our great plains are fast being developed and 
becoming the homes of a happy and contented 
people, and yét we have scarcely discovered, much 
less developed, the possibilities of this country. 
The future has great things in store for us if we 
will only do our part in the development of our 
community and this can only be accomplished by 
a united effort on the part of all. The business 
men, the farmers and the professional men should 
join hands and all work together for a better and 
more prosperous country. In this way we will de- 
velop better roads, better schools, better churches, 
better homes and our people will become more pros- 
perous and content and the influences that are 


ness institutions and overthrow our social system 
will find no favor or support in this section of 
Montana.—Phil T. Cole, in Farm Bureau Bulletin, 





. . 
Discussion 

It Is safe to suppose that one-half of the 
talk of the world on subjects of general inter- 
est is waste. But the other half certainly 
tells. We know this from the change in Ideas, 
from generation to generation. We see that 
opinions that at one time everybody held be- 
come absurd in the course of half a century- 
opinions about religion and morals and man- 
ners and government. Nearly every man of 
my age can recall old opinions of his own on 
subjects of general Interest which he once 
thought highly respectable and which he is 
now almost ashamed of having ever held. He 
does not remember when he changed them, or 
why, but somehow they have passed away 
from him. In communities these changes are 
often very striking. * * * 

But there can be no doubt that It Is talk— 
somebody’s, anybody's, everybody’s talk—by 
which these changes are wrought, by which 
each generation comes to feel and think dif- 
ferently from its predecessor. No one ever 
talks freely about anything without con- 
tributing something, let it be ever so little, to 
the unseen forces which carry the race on to 
its final destiny. Even if he does not make a 
positive impression he counteracts or modifies 
some other impression, or sets in motion some 
train of ideas in some one else, which helps to 
change the face of the world. So |! shall, in 
disregard of the great laudation of silence 
which filled the earth in days of Carlyle, say 
that one of the functions of an educated man 
is to talk, and, of course, he should try to 
talk wisely.—GODKIN, “‘Problems of Modern 
Democracy.” 











RECENTLY rose growers of Portland, Ore., repre- 
senting the Portland Rose Society, met at the 
public library to discuss plans for affiliating with 
the American Rose Society and to prepare plans 
for the rose show to be held during Rose Festival 
week. In speaking of the coming show President 
Blaesing, of the Portland Rose Society, said: 
‘¢There will be an elimination of classes that have 
become obsolete and the insertion of special classes 
that will take care of the man who has only fifty 
or fewer bushes in his garden. The classification 
will not be along technical lines, but rather along 
color lines, as the general public is more familiar 
with colors than with the technical type of rose, 
There will be classes for the owners of large places 
where gardeners are constantly employed, and there 
will also be one section of the show set aside so 
professionals and florists can make a display. With 
proper weather conditions I believe the 1919 rose 
show will be the best ever held in Portland.’’ 


« * * 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the alumni 
of the University of Oregon to canvass the entire 
State for funds to erect a woman’s building on the 
University campus. It appears that $200,000 is re- 
quired, and that of this amount the State will pro- 
vide one-half if the alumni will provide the other 
half. Of the half to be raised by the alumni $50,- 
000 already has been pledged, $25,000 by the citi- 
zens of Eugene and $25,000 by the women’s clubs 
of the State. The central committee appointed 
by the alumni to raise the $50,000 yet to be raised 
will name ten captains to conduct the campaign and 
each of these captains will select her own team. 
The first effort of the teams will be among the 
alumni themselves, but as more than fifteen hun- 
dred of them were in the war there is some doubt 
about being able to raise the entire amount in 
that way. Hence an appeal is to be made to the 
general public. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How Lumber Retailing Fares in an Oil Country—Rent Paying as Opposed to Home Owning 
—Ten Years’ Rapid Changes in the Southwest 


The wash lady of the story remarked that she 
was so tired she could neither set nor lay. If she 
were here in Muskogee, Okla., today she would 
probably find the weather so wet she could neither 
scratch nor cackle. After waiting an undue length 
of time for the skies to get over their debauch I 
rented an umbrella of the cigar department and 
wallowed out thru the rain in search of lumber 
yards. I am back now, with my feet wet to my 
collar button, but it was an enlivening excursion. 
The people of the Southwest are so friendly and 
cordial that you can’t stay peeved about a little 
thing like the weather when the man in the office 
laughs and jokes you in a kindly way. You may 
be downright sore at the rain and perhaps are us- 
ing such violent expressions as ‘‘ Dear, dear,’’ or 
‘*How dreadfully you are behaving,’’ or, if you 
learned to talk in the army, you may be saying 
things that one rarely sees in the better grade of 
Sunday school publications; but it all passes as 
you huddle up to the gas stove and begin shedding 

our goose flesh. For it’s cold as well as wet. 
These raw spring winds have a way of locating 
the inadequacies of one’s B. V. D.’s. This storm, 
we understand, is general all over the country, and 
we are said to be getting off lightly down here in 
the old Indian country. But before this stuff gets 
into print we’ll no doubt be wiping our dewy brows 
and wishing for a cloud, even tho it were no larger 
than a man’s hand, to draw before the face of the 
sun, 

Rain’s Influences in the Southwest 


Evidently a regular Oklahoman pays little at- 
tention a a little thing like rain. This 
a to be Saturday afternoon, and I notice 
a large number of booted and spurred individuals 
moving about under huge domes of hats. They let 
the rain cascade off the tails of their slickers and 
sizzle in the fire ends of their cigars and go about 
the business of asking each other how those steers 
are getting started and saying that fence wire is 
(censored) high this spring. As I sloshed down 
toward the Page yard I passed by a group of such 
men standing around a pair of half-portion mules 
while a big fellow in a black hat knocked them off 
to the highest bidder. The mules looked as forlorn 
as the pictures of Uncle Tom being sold to go down 
South; but they were merely objecting to the icy 
rain that trickled down their long ears. The horses 
seemed to mind it worse than anybody. I saw one 
pitiable looking critter whose flanks were quivering 
with a genuine chill, just as a man’s diaphragm 
will sometimes shake the shimmy as it were, after 
he’s taken a bath and can’t do a thing with it. 
Most of the horses were in a peevish, not to say 
heathenish, mood. One big fellow stood with his 
fore feet in several inches of water in the gutter. 
He waited until I got near, raised his right foot 
thoughtfully and brought it down with a whack 
that neatly flipped about a quart of badly chilled 
water up my pants leg. 

But all things, including rain storms, pass in 
time. This prolonged shower is chirking the farm- 
ers up, for in this new country where the soil has 
not as yet been completely tamed there is generally 
a small, lurking fear of a drouth. I find that in 
these parts the local citizens speak with caution of 
farming operations, tho this, I take it, is little more 
than seemly modesty. I think it quite likely that 
farming does pretty well, especially after the prac- 
titioners get weaned away from their boyhood 
farming habits that they generally learned in a 
different climate. One of the things the Southwest 
has had to contend with is that age-old human feel- 
ing that there is nothing more to be learned. So 
perforce the farmer from Ohio wants to farm in 
Oklahoma the Ohio way. Nature not being gifted 
with human speech has a sore time of it teaching us 
the things we ought to know. In fact, she has to 
do this by exercising her veto power; so if we in- 
sist on raising frogs’ legs in a desert she simply 
sees to it that we don’t get a crop of frogs’ legs. 
Having learned that we can’t do that we try some- 
thing else, and eventually we hit on the right thing. 


Oil and Agriculture as Resources 


Eastern Oklahoma up to the present has pro- 
duced more wealth in the form of oil and minerals 
than she has of agricultural products, but neverthe- 
less the far-sighted Oklahoman has great faith in 
agriculture. Oil may all be pumped out some time 
and the coal may all be mined. And when that 
time comes agricultural efforts will be coming 
stronger than ever. There are parts of this coun- 
try that will raise almost anything; for example, 








there is a great potato producing area near Musko- 
gee. But as a general thing the farmers are learn- 
ing, thru successive natural vetoes, that this coun- 
try will produce forage crops almost anywhere, and 
that points to the business of cattle raising. 

Muskogee feels the influence of oil, as do all 
districts of the Southwest, and she has a couple 
of oil refineries and quite a number of prominent 
citizens who have remunerative investments in oil. 
But when this has been taken into account she still 
insists that she is no oil town. She sees her future 
in agriculture and in other pursuits. In fact, T. B. 
Page, of the Page Lumber Co., said that Muskogee 
people absolutely refuse to get excited about oil or 
any of its works and pomps. He insisted that they 
were the most excitement-proof people of his ac- 
quaintance, If a gold mine were dropped down 
in the outskirts of the town it is his opinion that 
no one would go out to look at it and as to furnish- 
ing money for its development they wouldn’t dig 
up a plugged nickel, They have grown up in the 
atmosphere of such excitements and refuse to be 
moved by them. They know how often such things 
are false alarms. 

Warren R. Holmes, manager of the J. A. Butts 
Lumber Co., told me that more people lose money 
in oil than make money in it. He hastened to add 
that the winners make much more than the losers 
lose, and this is evident when a person considers the 
oil business even for a moment. A company will 
be organized, say, with a capital of $50,000. It 
drills a few wells all of which turn out to be dry 
holes, and the company goes flat broke. Another 
company hits oil the first time it drills and takes 
out hundreds of thousands, or even millions, : Its 
gains measured in money are immensely greater 
than the loss of the first company. But measured 
in the number of persons who make the venture 
the proposition of loss to gain is, so Mr. Holmes 
thinks, about six to four. Out of every ten men 
who go after oil about six of them borrow carfare 
home. The other four lend it to them. 


The Prosperous Native American 


This is the section where the Indians were herded 
as the country got over its scalp-lifting period. I 
don’t know that Muskogee was especially densely 
populated with redskins, but this whole territory 
served as a sort of surround for them when the 
white man needed the rest of the country. But the 
white man inadvertently herded his coppery cousin 
on to some land that proved valuable beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and as a result some native 
Americans have princely incomes. Perhaps we 
should say profiteers’, incomes, since the prince 
business doesn’t flourish as well as it did. Some 
negroes happened to get hold of oil lands, and 
they, too, are wealthy beyond their wildest dreams. 
Happening to own lands with oil under them was 
pure happen-stance in the old days. It reminds 
a person of the Mohammedan doctrine of election. 
Your good Moslem believes that when Allah cre- 
ated humanity he picked up a handful of sand and, 
tossing it carelessly over his shoulder, remarked, 
‘“These to heaven, and I care not whom.’’ A good 
many Indians were elected to oil riches, and most 
of their fortunes are being handled for them by 
guardians. Some Indians, I’m told, are good busi- 
ness men and active, intelligent citizens. Others 














“My feet wet to my collar button” 


find it hard to take to the white man’s ways. 
Mostly it’s laziness they’re charged with; but it 
may well be that their old habits and inheritances 
make it hard for them to see in these ways any- 
thing that appeals to them as desirable. 

The evening paper carries an Indian story that 
— to my imagination. When the Germans 
abandoned certain trenches they left their telephone 
wires and instruments, thinking the Americans 
would use them. The wires were tapped, so the 
Germans expected in this way to gather an ear full 
of information, The Americans did use the wires, 
but they put on Choctaw operators who talked their 
native language. With all their efficiency the 
Bosches didn’t think to have wire tappers who were 
at home with the Choctaw language and literature, 
A real American language helped in licking the 


Hun. 
The Need for Housing 


Mr. Holmes tells me that Muskogee is buildin 
a@ good many homes but not many houses to sel 
or to rent. 

‘¢There’s a big demand for rented houses,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If you pile a load of rock on to a vacant 
lot people will begin coming around to see if they 
can’t rent the house as soon as it’s done. In this 
town as in every town of its size, and especially in 
larger places, there is a large demand for rented 
houses. There is a class of people who are not in 
a position to own their homes—traveling men and 
railroad men and department sales managers and 
the like. They can’t tell when they’ll be trans- 
ferred to another town, and they don’t want to 
bother with building and paying for a house. It 
might well happen that the order to move would 
find them with the place but half paid for and but 
little time to arrange a sale. There’s another class, 
of course, that hasn’t ambition enough to save 
money to pay for a house. In any event there is 
always a certain demand for rental houses. Now, 
no building of that kind has been going on in 
Muskogee for some time, due to the war. Not 
many homes have been built. As a result many 
of the rental houses have been bought by people 
who normally would have built homes for them- 
selves, This has decreased the supply consider- 
ably. I’m told that several hundred sets of house- 
hold goods are in storage and that the owners are 
living in a few rooms, doing light housekeeping or 
are rooming and boarding. I’m told, also, that a 
number of people who intended to come here have 
been unable to get any kind of houses and have 
arranged their plans to go elsewhere. 


Uncertain Prices and Rental Rates Deterrents 


‘¢Even this year, with all restrictions off, few 
houses are being built for speculation or for rent. 
The men who build houses for sale are doubtful 
if they can find buyers to take these buildings at 
a fair price. There is some of this building going 
on, but not much. The men who would build for 
rent feel here just as they do in other places, that 
before the house is worn out prices of materials 
may be lower and that consequently rents will 
drop. They doubt whether they can put the rent 
high enough before this possible drop occurs to 
get a just return on the investment, counting in 
the fact that if such a drop does occur the rent 
that can be obtained then will not yield a return 
on investment and depreciation on the building. 
You can’t blame these people. It is a matter of 
money investment to them, and if they don’t see 
a clear profit in house investments they naturally 
will select some other channel. But I do think it 
is a logical time for home owners to build, and to 
build promptly. Prices just now seem to be edg- 
ing up; and if a man puts off building for a num- 
ber of years the high rents he’ll have to pay in the 
meantime and the cost of moving will eat up his 
money until if prices ever do come down he’ll have 
nothing to build with. 

‘‘The house we lived in didn’t suit us so very 
well, so when I got a good offer on it I sold. Then 
we began looking for a house to rent where we 
could live until we had an opportunity to build. 
It was the hardest kind of a job to find one. But 
eventually we did find one that suited us almost 
exactly. The rent was pretty high. My experience 
in finding a house at all rather threw a scare into 
me, and the rising scale of rents made me wonder 
if our rent wouldn’t go up or if the house wouldn t 
be sold. It was for sale at that time. So I simply 
went around and bought it in order to be safe. 
That was several months ago. If I wanted to I 
could sell the house now for $1,000 more than I 
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paid, but what would be the use? I’d have to pay 
$1,000 more for another house that wouldn’t per- 
haps suit us as well. 

‘¢Farmers are building pretty well, putting up 
barns and silos and houses. Farming development 
got started a little late in east Oklahoma because 
of the Indian ownership of much of the land. The 
farmers who came in here had to lease from In- 
dians, and of course they didn’t put up any ex- 
pensive buildings. Over in the western parts of 
the State the farmers started with no better build- 
ings, but after they had harvested two or three 
good wheat crops they were ready to make more 
improvements and, in fact, built fine buildings. 
Farmers over here are getting title to their lands 
now and they, too, are putting up good improve- 
ments ag they get money saved up. So farm trade 
stands to be even more important than it has been. 

‘«There are worlds of land down here in the 
Southwest unimproved as yet. There’s no need 
to get in any great hurry about it, for it’s going 
to stay here waiting for the time when it’s needed. 
I suppose that when the United States gets as 
densely populated as some European countries all 
this land will be made to produce. People will 
find a way. I’ve ridden over some of the desert 
land in Utah and other western States and it looked 
as tho nothing more forsaken ever existed. But 
wherever water has been gotten on to it it has 
produced wonderful crops.’’ 


Building in an Oil Country 


H. E. Ketcham has a line of eight yards in Okla- 
homa, two of them in Muskogee. I went to both, 
and at each place missed Mr. Ketcham. Mr. Jones, 
manager of the north yard, told me business was 
picking up in the city, tho building permits in 
Muskogee don’t keep up with those in Tulsa and 
Okmulgee. These are the oil towns. Tulsa espe- 
cially is the oil capital of this region and is the 
residence point and banking point of the oil men. 
I believe it has larger bank deposits than any other 
town of its size in the world, but it is all oil. At 




















“American lanyuage helped in licking the Hun” 


least this one thing overshadows all others to 
such an extent that they are hardly visible to the 
casual visitor. Tulsa is said to be pushing Okla- 
homa City in the matter of population, but Okla- 
homa City, so I’m told, feels confident that it has 
a sounder foundation for its prosperity in-the agri- 
cultural and wholesaling interests of the State 
than Tulsa has in her oil. Oklahoma City is spread- 
ing a network of interurban lines thruout the State 
much as Dallas has, Dallas is not the best rail- 
road center in Texas, but partly, at least, by means 
of her interurban lines she has made herself the 
buying market for a very wide region. Oklahoma 
City appears to have the same thing in mind, and 
at the same time she is not neglecting other sources 
of wealth. And she hopes to found a prosperity on 
this basis that will not be subject to violent ebbs 
and flows. Carnegie, I believe, said it was all right 
to put all your eggs in one basket if you watched 
the basket. Tulsa is watching her oil basket, and 
she and the capital city are each content. 

Mr. Jones remarked about the fact that farmers 
from other States seem unwilling to drop their 
old methods of farming until convinced by hard 
experience that to succeed they must use south- 
western methods. Every county in the State, Mr. 
Jones says, has an agricultural expert, and with 
this assistance and the determination of which it 
is an evidence the State is making notable progress 
in increasing the quantity and value of its agri- 
cultural products. 


Lumber Yards in a New Country 


Imagine a gap of a couple of days between the 
last paragraph and this. The Realm at this writing 





is established at Wichita, Kan., one of the great 
lumber cities of the Southwest. The trip to this 
town, was highly interesting, tho the train which 
hauled us seemed in no frame of mind to make 
speed. The Irishman upon whom capital punish- 
ment was about to be executed is said to have 
asked that he be hanged to a gooseberry bush. 
When his executioners protested that it was not 
large enough for the purpose he assured them that 
he’d be willing to wait until it grew up, since sure 
he was in no hurry. He had nothing on this train, 
which apparently stopped to view each dead steer 
in the adjoining fields and to read all the Victory 
loan posters. After a trip of a couple of hundred 
miles upon such a conveyance a person climbs down 
feeling much as Rip Van Winkle must have done 
when he returned to his village after his long nap. 
One wonders if he will recognize his old friends 
and if indeed his house is still standing. 


But I forgave the train its lack of speed for the 
interest of the country thru which we rode. It isa 
great oil section, and oil has brought in most of the 
population. Farming appears to be in a primitive 
state yet, if indeed it can be said to have hatched. 
But our train charged upon town after town with 
the speed of a snail going to have a tooth pulled— 
towns as raw and new as the little old cow towns of 
frontier history. They are different in many es- 
sential points from the old frontier posts, for your 
gun toters are not in evidence, and the Native 
American Son does not ride his calico pony on 
the war path in search of scalps. Neither is it cat- 
tle that bring these adventurers out beyond the 
rim of conventionality. But while in these respects 
the little oil towns are more akin to conventional 
cities and towns of today than to the frontier posts 
of forty years ago there are still a bleakness and a 
raw newness that certainly suggest the hardships 
of the frontier. A few oil wells, a few tanks, some 
power houses, great, slopping stains of crude oil 
that has dripped or overflowed and has run down 
the hills in something like lava streams, tiny houses 
showing the unweathered yellow of new lumber, 
streets with the grass still growing in them and 
innocent of automobile tracks, packing boxes and 
tin cans and perhaps a little garden or two, and 
always at least one lumber yard. 


These yards naturally caught my eye. Of course, 
they come in. Whenever people come together to 
make a new town where no town has been before, 
whether it be for oil, gold, agriculture or what 
not, one of the first things they need is lumber. 
When timber was plentiful and transportation lack- 
ing the log house filled the bill; but even in the 
timber countries it wasn’t long until sawmills con- 
verted the logs into lumber out of which a better 
house could be made so much easier. In many 
places in the old timber countries a person can find 
buildings largely built of whip-sawn lumber. The 
pioneers preferred the great labor of making lum- 
ber in this way to the living in log houses. Out 
here, where transportation is comparatively easy 
and timber not to be had, it is a certainty that the 
lumber yard will be on the ground almost with the 
first arrivals. 


Product at the Weather’s Mercy 


These yards look something like the yards of 
years ago. ‘The present inkslinger of the Realm 
is not so old in this business but he can remember 
that half a dozen years ago he saw probably twenty 
yards with the stock piled out of doors to one un- 
shedded yard that he sees now. But these new 
yards in the new oil towns were mostly unshedded. 
Some of them had small hooded sheds for the stor- 
age of finish; but framing stuff and shiplap and 
fencing lumber were piled in the open. It had to 
be. The town needed lumber—had to have it. 
There was no time to build improvements even if 
sober judgment had decided for them. Who could 
tell when the wells would run dry and the town dis- 
appear like colored crapshooters when the consta- 
ble bulges ’round the corner? In time, no doubt, 
if these towns become permanent with an assured 
future the yards will stick up good sheds. But 
in the meantime the owners are sitting tight, mak- 
ing some money and watching which way the cat is 
going to jump. It quite looks like old times to 
see the rain dripping off a big pile of nice yellow 
boards. 


But in one respect the open yards of today don’t 
look like the open yards of the previous generation. 
That marked difference is to be noted when one 
looks at the invoice sheets. Lumber that thirty or 
forty years ago was so cheap it could be left out 
doors and the spoiled boards thrown away is highly 
valuable stuff today. But it warps and splits just 
the same as it did when the cost was less than half 
of what it is now. We are not urging the opera- 
tors in these little towns to hurry along with en- 
closed sheds, for they are doing just what we would 
do under similar circumstances. But it does seem 
too bad to leave lumber out in the weather in these 
days, even if it is necessary and reasonable from 
a financial point of view. 











“He’d be willing to wait” 


This little trip thru the new country where oil 
is bringing in population hastily has brought forei- 
bly to my attention the rapid change in the retail 
lumber business. Where these little temporary 
yards are now, in point of development, a large 
number of old and well established yards were ten 
years ago. In the meantime the lumber shed has 
come to be an accepted thing, a part of the equip- 
ment as much taken for granted as the lumber stock 
itself. The simple principles of ventilation have 
been developed until the shed that will not keep 
stock in good condition is something of a curiosity. 
Motor trucks have come rapidly to the front, and 
during this present trip I have found a remar 
large number of dealers preparing to make deliv- 
eries to farmers; in fact, already making them, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

Lumbermen who ten years ago never dreamed 
of bothering about the plan of a house unless per- 
chance it was one they were building for chenetioeh 
are putting in workable plan services. Where ad- 
vertising used to be considered a silly thing, a form 
of charity given to the local newspaper, it is now 
considered a reasonable and essential part of the 
business. Dealers are putting over big home build- 
ing campaigns of publicity who a few years ago 
would not put a card in the paper — that 
they had lumber, lime and cement for sale. I’m of 
the opinion they were not so far wrong at that; 
for such advertising often was little more than 
charity to the newspaper. 

In other words, hundreds of middle aged lum- 
bermen have seen their business change in a most 
astonishing way. It has changed from the busi- 
ness of special freight agent for handling ship- 
ments of lumber into a real form of merchandising. 
Cost accounting ig no less striking than enclosed 
sheds; and offering a real plan service is no less 
of an innovation than are country deliveries. 

Retail lumbermen lack a good deal of having 
reduced their business to a complete, fixed science. 
Perhaps the next ten years will see more progress 
than the last. The Realm rather expects the next 
long step to be in the direction of fixed principles 
of building that will allow much of the cutting 
of the lumber for a house to be done at the mill; 
but prophecy is an idle and a fruitless thing. 
There are few lumbermen who are not proud of 
the fact that their business has advanced to the 
rank of true merchandising. They respect and 
venerate the lumber pioneers who endured the hard- 
ships of the frontier days of lumbering, but they 
are glad that it has been given to them to make 
some of the great advances in the field of service. 
They are open minded and are willing to advance 
as rapidly as is practicable; for they are good 
citizens and have an understanding of the fact 
that no lumberman can advance more rapidly than 
his community and that no lumberman can long 
make money unless his customers also make money 
from the dealings he has with them. 





BIG SILO INCREASE IN COLORADO 


Denver, CoLo., May 26.—One thousand new silos 
will be built this year in Colorado as the result of 
the Statewide campaign for construction of the 
feed storages on farms, initiated by a local bureau 
and later made a State promotion affair by the 
State council of defense. 

Former Governor Ammons, who has made a 
careful survey of the State, regards the foregoing 
estimate as conservative. The company that is 
probably the largest manufacturer of silos doing 
business in Colorado has written that its business 
has been 50 percent larger than that during the 
same period of 1918, Other concerns report simi- 
lar increases. Four new contractors have entered 
the silo business in Denver. 
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MAKES PROGRESS IN STUDY OF WOODS’ USES 


Manpison, Wis., May 26.—In the study of wood 
properties it is of fundamental importance to be 
able to identify woods correctly to determine their 
proper commercial utilization and distribution for 
manufacturing purposes. Without this knowledge, 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
points out, wood is only wood and pine pine, with 
the result that inferior species are likely to be sub- 
stituted where others of better quality are de- 
manded. The laboratory divides this work into two 
fields of operation. 

First, it will be the purpose of the laboratory to 
point out to the wood user such distinguishing fea- 
tures of commercial woods as may be seen on care- 
ful inspection. Lumbermen and woodworkers, ac- 
customed as they are to handling all kinds of woods, 
can not always identify these woods, and numerous 
cases of substitution, have occurred in the past. 

In the same connection the inexperienced lumber 
buyer has no protection against substitution and 
an unscrupulous lumber salesman may work off in- 
ferior stock at a high price. New woods are ap- 
pearing all the time in many markets and the lab- 
oratory believes some means should be devised for 
distinguishing these. This is a study that has here- 
tofore been overlooked. 


A Boon for the User 


In the second place, the laboratory will make 
an intensive study of the wood of closely related 
species so as to be able to distinguish positively 
one from the other. Up to the present time there 
is no known means of correctly identifying, by 
means of the wood alone, the exact species of most 
pines, true firs, spruces, cedars, oaks, gums, 
birches, ashes, hickories, maples etc. While this 
may not have been so necessary in the past it is 
now of the greatest importance, owing to the grow- 
ing scarcity of lumber and the upward tendency of 
prices. The vehicle manufacturer, for example, 
would find direct commercial value in such a dis- 
covery so as to be able to distinguish true hickory 
from the pecan-hickory or to tell which species of 
southern oak gives the most trouble in kiln drying. 

This identification of closely related species has 
been neglected by colleges and universities in the 
past and the Forest Service has not had the means 
at its command to make the exhaustive study neces- 
sary. Material has been difficult to obtain, partly 
because it is necessary to get wood from different 
heights in the tree and various distances from the 
center. To study the wood intensively microscopic 
sections across the grain, tangentially and radially, 
must be made. 

Foreign woods are more and more exploited and 
the laboratory is often called upon to identify for- 
eign species and give information as to their prop- 
erties. No detailed study has been made of foreign 
woods and only such samples and information as 
have been incidentally accumulated are available. 
As it takes much time to study these woods the 


laboratory believes in getting down to business at 
once so that in five or ten years, when foreign 
woods will undoubtedly be coming in in much 
larger quantities, means of quick identification 
will be available. 

Drying and Gluing Problems 


Another important matter is the solution of the 
problem as to why different species behave differ- 
ently in drying and why some methods of drying 
give better results than others. Both physical and 
chemical changes may take place during the sea- 
soning and many of the physical changes can be 
determined only by microscopical examination. It is 
probable that the discovery of the underlying phys- 
ical differences in wood would go a long way toward 
improving methods of wood drying, according to 
the laboratory experts. 

It is pointed out by the laboratory that green 
material shipped or stored in warm, damp places, 
or in the early stages of kiln drying, often be- 
comes coated with mold. This condition may be 
tolerated as a lesser evil, but the laboratory warns 
that molds are closely related to the wood destroy- 
ing fungi which decay wood. It will be a part of 
the study, therefore, to determine whether or not 
the damage done by molds is superficial and can be 
surfaced off or whether mold is likely to permeate 
the wood and weaken it. 

In‘ connection with its progress in glue making 


and testing the laboratory has undertaken a study 
of the characterization of weak and strong joints. 
Thin sections of plywood are studied microscop- 
ically with reference to such factors as the thick- 
ness of the glue film, the penetration of the glue, 
the effect on the structure of the wood of its mois- 
ture content and of the various pressures used. 
The laboratory plans the making of thin sections, 
the microscopic examination and analysis of ob- 
servations in about three hundred joints and the 
photographing of selected joints. 


Work for the Future 


This work was about half completed by the lab- 
oratory when the war intervened and stopped ac- 
tivities of this sort. A fine collection of material 
from different types of turpentine operations had 
been made and about half of it sectioned and 
studied. The results are closely related to the 
codperative work of the laboratory in the field and 
also to the special experiments carried on by the 
Forest Service in the Florida national forest. Since 
so much has been done on this project the labora- 
tory feels that it should be finished as soon as pos- 
sible and will bend its energies in that direction. 

It is pointed out by the laboratory that these 
studies are fundamental in character and impor- 
tance and that they should be expanded in justice 
to the demands made upon them and to the impor- 
tant relation they bear to all the major lines of 
forest products investigations so that more time can 
be spent on specialized investigative work. 





SOUTHEASTERN LUMBER TRADE REVIVES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 26.—Lumber, Flor- 
ida’s foremost industry, emerging from its long 
period of enforced inactivity on account of the war, 
is rapidly returning to the normal volume of peace 
days, with every indication that it is going to 
smash all previous records. This ‘‘come back’? 
by one of the most useful commodities of the 
world, which is the second industry, the largest 
employer of labor and the second in tonnage in the 
United States, is a source of great joy to the lum- 
bermen, who have been patiently waiting for this 
day to come. 

Since the signing of the armistice, when the 
Government ceased taking lumber in large quanti- 
ties, the production of southern pine has been con- 
sistently in excess of sales and shipments, continu- 
ing until about the middle of April, with accumu- 
lating stocks at the mills and mounting production 
costs, a dangerous condition in the sawmill busi- 
ness. 

The extensively advertised and Federal-fostered 
‘‘build a home’’ movement, coupled with the ad- 
vent of spring, permitting the resumption of build- 
ing activities, has created a steady demand for 
lumber which has automatically reversed mill con- 
ditions in some sections so that the demand is now 
greater than the supply, this condition being main- 





LUMBERMEN SOLDIERS “MAKE GOOD” 


THRICE DECORATED FOR HEROISM 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 24.—Lieut. Francis 
Rotch, son of the late Francis Rotch, pioneer lum- 
berman, emerges from the world war decorated with 
the American distinguished service cross, the 
French croix de guerre and the British military 
medal; and he has been recommended for the 
American congressional medal of honor. 

‘*Beany’’ Rotch, as he is familiarly known all 
along the Pacific coast and Alaska, has all the 
likeable qualities of his father, and has succeeded 
in crowding a full measure of excitement into his 
career to date—and he is young yet. At 14 he 
‘‘sneaked’’ into the United States navy by saying 
he was 18, and he went thru the Philippine insur- 
rection. Two years later he mixed in the Boxer 
troubles and was a member of the party which 
wrote itself into history by being first over the 
Pekin wall. Before leaving the navy he had to his 
credit three campaigns and service medals. He 
then worked on railroad projects in South America, 
had charge of a construction gang at Panama, and 
commanded an Alaska river steamer for the Alaska 
Engineering Commission. At the outbreak of the 
war he enlisted in the Coast Artillery at Fort 
Worden, became regimental supply sergeant, went 
to the officers’ training camp at Fort Monroe, en- 
tered the engineer corps, and was assigned to 
the military transportation service as second lieu- 
tenant. He was at St. Nazaire and Brest. He 
was in Paris on the last day of the shelling of the 
French capital, and witnessed a German shell make 
a direct hit on a gasoline tank scow in the river. 
Lieut. Rotch dove into the water and swam to the 
scow; he fastened a line to the scow, despite heat 
that seared his face and hands, and he took the 
line to a tug, which towed the barge to a place 


down the river, where the fire was put out and im- 
mense danger to life and property was averted. 
Later at Brest he was directing a squad aboard a 
cargo lighter. His company commander called out, 
‘‘Hey, here’s your medal,’’ holding toward him a 
small package. It contained the British decora- 
tion for which Lieut. Rotch had been cited the pre- 
vious September for his act of exceptional heroism. 
‘*T found in it also a medal for a sergeant, dandy 
fellow,’’ writes Lieut. Rotch. ‘‘So I ‘decorated’ 
him in the same manner as I had received mine, I 
tossed it down into the hold of the ship to him, 
as that seemed to be the accepted way of doing the 
thing.’’ 

Mrs. Mary Rotch, the mother, is in New York, 
awaiting her son’s return. The fact that ‘‘Beany’’ 
Rotch has been thrice decorated will cause a thrill 
of pride among his and his father’s friends in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





HAS DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Among the men of the 
89th Division, which has just returned from France, 
and part of which is expected to parade in St. 
Louis soon, is Private Edwin Wiese, Company C, 
355th Infantry, one of the recipients of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. He was cited ‘‘for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action at Essey, France, 
September 12, 1918. Private Wiese displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry by creeping forward alone under 
machine-gun fire and capturing two enemy guns, 
which were holding up the advance of his organi- 
zation.’’ Private Wiese is a brother of E. W. Wiese, 
vice president of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. 
and treasurer of the Relatives’ Auxiliary of the 
89th division. 


ly true at those mills which, because of their 
freight rate, are enabled to ship their lumber to 
the so called ‘‘interior’’ markets, which were earlier 
in opening than the ‘‘eastern’’ market. 

In addition to the large needs for lumber in 
foreign countries, notably Europe, the principal 
cities of the United States, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, report an extreme shortage of housing 
facilities as well as buildings for housing indus- 
try. There is a universal need for more and bet- 
ter buildings to relieve this congestion everywhere. 

With Congress in session, the European situa- 
tion becoming clarified and a tone of genuine con- 
fidence replacing the uncertainty of the last sev- 
eral months, capital is coming out of hiding at last, 
and with the gradual resumption of business gen- 
erally it is certain that the capacities of the south- 
ern pine and cypress sawmills will be taxed to their 
utmost to furnish the vast quantities of lumber 
that will be required by the foreign and domestic 
markets. 

The ‘‘soft spot’’ particularly affecting the south- 
eastern sawmill territory, the so called ‘‘eastern’’ 
market, is beginning to undergo noticeable changes. 
The eastern and New England States are coming 
out with inquiries in the Jacksonville market that 
indicate that buying in this heretofore principal 
distributing section will soon develop into a scram- 
ble, with the prospect of a ‘‘run-away’’ market. 
Philadelphia reports an increasing building activ- 
ity, with a volume of building permits largely in 
excess of that of a year ago. In Atlanta building 
is active, especially in residences and apartments, 
with an insufficient supply to meet the demand. 
Increasing demand for lumber is an indication of 
renewed building activity in Cincinnati. Here fur- 
niture factories clamor loudly for lumber. In De- 
troit construction work continues to grow in vol- 
ume, with a Community Housing Corporation of 
$2,000,000 capitalization to finance home building. 

The railroads supply another noteworthy feature 
of the improved market. Secretary E. C. Harrell, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has 
reliable information.to the effect that two of the 
principal railroads in the Southeast have schedules 
made up upon which their purchasing agents are 
momentarily expecting releases to be given for ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 feet of material that is 
needed right away and hence must be bought quick- 
ly. Another significant feature of the situation is 
the large inquiry that is now being made by the car 
building companies for millions upon millions of 
feet of decking and framing, which is now being 
offered in this territory. Local conditions in Flor- 
ida and buying from nearby States are strong. In 
fact, there is more actual and prospective buying 
than has ever been known. 





WALT Mason, in Curtis Service: Today I met 
a neighbor gent who said, ‘‘I’m tired of paying 
rent. For thirty years I’ve coughed up bones to 
use a shack the landlord owns. The war has taught 
me many things and wised me up to lots, by jings. 
Too long I’ve been a locoed nut and now I’ll build 
a nice frame hut, and have no monthly rent to pay, 
and if a landlord comes my way I’ll groom his 
person with a brick, then take and drown him in 
the creek.’’ 
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RETAILER GIVES SOUND ADVICE ON PRICES 


Declares They Will Go No Lower — Public 
Should Be Informed 


Ideas that if acted upon will be of marked bene- 
fit to the lumber industry are expressed by Thomas 
D. Vredenburgh II, of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Ill., in a letter which he 
recently addressed to Roger W. Babson, chief of 
the information and education service of the De- 
partment of Labor. As Mr. Vredenburgh is thoroly 
informed upon all phases of the situation, from 
both the retail and the manufacturing standpoints, 
his views are of especial interest. 


The purpose of his letter was to show that basic 
conditions are such as to render any decline in 
prices of lumber exceedingly unlikely, while on the 
contrary there is ample reason to expect that they 
will follow an upward trend; also to suggest that 
these facts be authoritatively presented to the 
country thru official channels. This presentation, 
being free from any bias, he feels naturally would 
carry more weight with the public than anything 
the lumbermen can say. 


Mr. Vredenburgh wrote in part as follows: 


There is great and urgent need for all sorts of new 
construction, of which home building is only a small 
part. Large sums of money are lying idle awaiting 
profitable investment. Rents are rapidly advancing, 
the advance being compatible with present costs of 
construction. 

In some communities a shortage of building me- 
chanics is fast becoming apparent. In connection 
with our business we operate a planing mill, and 
have advertised over the State, as well as in St. Louis, 
for cabinetmakers, machine men and carpenters. We 
pay as high wages as similar industries, but are having 
difficulty in securing enough men. 

For a considerable period the southern pine mills 
were able to produce only about 65 percent of normal. 
Now production is running about 80 percent, without 
much prospect of further increase in the near future. 
During the last few weeks a great deal more southern 
pine has been sold by the mills than has been cut, the 
excess being 25 percent or more. On Jan. 1, 1919, 
there was a big shortage of stocks at the mills, com- 
pared with normal. Supply and demand govern prices, 
therefore southern pine is advancing in price, and 
will continue to do so if present conditions continue. 


After referring to the great foreign demand for 
lumber that is expected to develop, and to the un- 
precedented prosperity that undoubtedly confronts 
the country, the letter continues: 


These facts lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
construction costs are rising and will continue to rise 
for some time. The public is entitled to know this. 
The main reason for retarded construction is the 
apprehension that prices will decline and thereby 
cause loss to investors. Remove that doubt and we 
shall see a steady increase in building. The assurance 
should come from official sources, impartial and un- 
biased. It seems to be human nature to invest upon 
advancing markets. I believe that public understand- 
ing of the facts would act as a great stimulus to 
construction of all kinds. The scope is too wide to 
limit efforts to home building. 





CALLS ENGLAND GREAT LUMBER MARKET 


Tacoma, WasH., May 24.—A well attended din- 
ner of west Coast lumber manufacturers was given 
Tuesday evening at the Tacoma Commercial Club 
in honor of John R. Walker, special European lum- 
ber commissioner representing the Department of 
Commerce and the lumbermen, who told of his ob- 
servations during nearly two years in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, as was 
reported briefly by telegraphic correspondence in 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., acted as master of cere- 
monies, and T. E. Ripley, vice president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., introduced Mr. Walker as 
‘‘Johnny Walker,’’ his name among his intimates. 
Mr. Walker sailed for Europe Aug. 13, 1917, by way 
of England. That country, he said, produces no lum- 
ber of its own and is the largest importer of lum- 
ber in Europe. During the war it resorted to tim- 
ber growing in parks and on private estates and 
thus managed to produce about half of its lumber 
supply. Its sources of supply are the Baltic, Seandi- 
navia, Finland and Russia, as well as eastern Can- 
ada and the United States. So far it has used very 
little Douglas fir. He found that none of the sizes 
and dimensions in England correspond with ours. 
The pine the English import is like norway pine 
and the spruce is similar to eastern spruce. Before 
the log is cut, salesmen go to England and sell the 
lumber, so the importer has no fear of anyone else 
buying it and cutting under the market. The speak- 
er thought there might be an opportunity to sub- 
stitute fir or southern pine for the No. 2 ship lum- 
ber from the Baltic. Lloyd’s specifications say 
that ship lumber must be 2 inches thick and hereto- 
fore no one has taken the trouble to show the Eng- 


lish that our l-inch and %-inch is stronger than 2- 
inch spruce and pine that they use. 

Mr. Walker recommends American exporters to 
organize and arrange so that a steady supply at a 
stable price may be furnished; for importers are 
required to be conservative in their purchases, 
which represent a great deal of money when the 
ocean freight is added. 

Mr. Walker devoted the rest of his talk to a dis- 
cussion of conditions in the various countries he 
visited and made numerous recommendations for 
American lumbermen to follow in going after for- 
eign trade. Practically all his speech appeared in 
the April 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
pages 66 and 67. 

An optimistic resumé of the lumber situation was 
made by 8. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, president 
of the Union Lumber Co., manufacturing fir lum- 
ber at Union Mills, Wash., near Tacoma. He was 
introduced by R. B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Chatten 
made a talk similar to that delivered at a meeting 
of Seattle wholesalers, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A feature of the evening that was as interesting 
as it was unexpected was an address by Mrs. Grace 
Manners Brougham, an English lady who has spent 
some months in this country making patriotic talks 
and aiding in Liberty loan campaigns and who dur- 
ing the war period in England did much by her 
eloquence and personal magnetism in aiding the 
Government in securing recruits. Her message to 
the lumbermen was to warn them of the insidious 
propaganda that is now being carried on by Bol- 
shevic, socialistic and anarchistic forces, the object 
of which is to sap the patriotism of our people and 
undermine the foundations of democratic govern- 
ment. 


YOUNG COUPLE TO LIVE IN SPOKANE 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 26.—Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Soderburg, who are both well known in lumber cir- 
cles in this part of the country, have returned from 
their honeymoon and will make their home in this 

















MR, AND MRS. CARL SODERBURG 


city. Mrs. Soderburg is the daughter of J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., of Spokane, and a prominent lumberman in 
the Northwest. She is a graduate of the Holy 
Name Academy, of Spokane, and taught one year 
in the normal department in that institution. She 
has been a highly popular member of the younger 
social set in this city, having lived here since child- 
hood. Mr. Soderburg is city salesman for the 
Phoenix Lumber Co., of Spokane, with which com- 
pany he had been associated for several years be- 
fore entering the spruce production division at 
Vancouver Barracks. He has recently received his 
discharge from. that service and has again taken 
up his duties with the Phoenix company. Mrs. and 
Mrs. Soderburg were married shortly after Easter 
and have been spending a honeymoon on the 
Coast. 


OPEN BIDS ON GOVERNMENT SHIP MATERIAL 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 24.—Bids were opened in 
the offices of Jay 8. Hamilton, of the fir production 
board of the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration here, Tuesday of this week, on about 20,- 
000,000 feet of ship timbers and lumber at the vari- 
ous yards on the Pacific coast, the Government hav- 
ing completed its wooden vessel building program. 
The bids ranged from $25.10 to $12.50 a thousand 
feet on ship building material that during the war 
cost the Government $40 a thousand and would now 
sell at the mills at $30. 

The highest bid was that submitted by the Ben- 
icia Shipbuilding Co., of Benicia, Calif., which 
bid upon the material at its own yard at Benicia. 
A Minneapolis concern bid $18 f. o. b. on material 
at a number of yards here and on the Columbia 
River. 

The bids were forwarded to headquarters in 
Philadelphia, but whether they will be accepted is 
as yet unknown. 





~* COAST WHOLESALERS DISCUSS BUILDING 


Find Present and Early Activity Means Big De- 
mand—tThe Southwestern Situation 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—A strong statement 
regarding the demand for ordinary building lum- 
ber in the middle West and East was made at the 
weekly luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Tuesday by 
8S. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, president of the 
Union Lumber Co., Union Mills, Wash., who is in- 
terested in southern pine manufacturing in Louis- 
iana and operates retail yards in the Southwest. 
Mr. Chatten, who was an honor guest at the lunch- 
eon, said that the winter wheat crop is as large as 
the usual winter and spring crop combined. Because 
of a plenteous fall of rain the soil is wet, which indi- 
cates a good corn crop, because hot winds, the only 
danger to corn, have never occurred when the; sea- 
son began with the ground thoroly moist... The 
prices for wheat fixed by the Government bring 
more than $2 to the grower; consequently Mr. Chat- 
ten’s retail yards are selling more lumber than 
they have ever sold before. The country demand 
for building lumber is immense and in Kansas City 
and in other large centers there has been such an 
extraordinary demand for houses that city building 
began to take on life in March and home buildings 
are going up everywhere and in addition three large 
office buildings—one nineteen stories high—are un- 
der way in Kansas City. The building movement 
is like a snowball, increasing in size as it goes along. 

Mr. Chatten read telegrams he had received from 
several southern pine manufacturers who corrob- 
orated his statements. One from the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, said that orders are very 
heavy and prices of southern pine are advancing, 
with stocks badly broken, also that exports are 
limited by the tonnage available, indicating a run- 
away market. A telegram from the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co. stated it is sold out. on 
many items and does not know what it will have for 
its salesmen to do. The Pickering Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, wired that it is experiencing a run- 
away market, and it is wondering where it can get 
the lumber needed in its business, No. 1 boards 
are bringing $38 at southern pine mills and from 
now on the lumber situation seems to be only a 
question of getting the supply. 

Ralph C. Angell, sales manager of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., also a guest at the 
luncheon, stated that the situation is stronger and 
that his company is experiencing a strong demand 
for both fir and spruce. 

8. L. Johnson, of Seattle, and others participat- 
ing in the market discussion brought out the fact 
that the demand for timbers is on the increase and 
prices are strengthening. 

W. B. Mitchell, sales manager of the Cameron 
Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C., said that the Canadian 
mills were scarcely able to keep up with the market 
on this side. Common dimension is being shipped 
as far east as Ottawa River and the prairies are 
buying well. The large order from the United 
Kingdom placed with British Columbia mills aided 
the situation and during the recent visit of Mon- 
tague Myers, of London, Government director of 
purchases, forty ships were chartered for the United 
Kingdom to take lumber. Mr. Mitchell stated that 
the timber market was firmer there; his company 
was holding for a $25 base price. 

The discussion on the market situation was gen- 
eral, all agreeing that mills are well supplied with 
orders. R. A. Dailey presided at the luncheon. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH METHODS OF DRYING FIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—At the University 
of Washington, Prof. Grondahl, occupying the chair 
of forestry, is making progress in his experiments 
into the proper methods of kiln drying fir. He has 
treated rough and surfaced 1-inch common and has 
demonstrated that the lumber will not check. In 
one test he kept the lumber in the dry kiln for six- 
teen hours and in another test for twenty-four 
hours, and in each instance checking was materially 
reduced .and apparently held down to its minimum ; 
but the unsatisfactory feature was that loose knots 
appeared to such an extent that there was consid- 
erable loss thru degrading. The moisture content 
was reduced to 12 percent, as compared with 15 
percent in air-drying—a result which promises real 
advantage in making for reduced weights and lower 
freight charges. When the rough lumber was taken 
to the mills for surfacing, some of the knots pulled 
out when the lumber was running thru the machines. 
On this account the experiment with the surfaced 
lumber was more satisfactory—altho in each in- 
stance there was loss on account of loose knots. In 
experiments on 2-inch stuff a larger percentage of 
knots remained in place. Prof. Grondahl has been 
engaged in this work for several months, and is 
confident of his ability to work out a solution. He 
employs an air-tight kiln, using a steam process. 
In the next experiment he will keep the lumber in 
the kiln for thirty-six hours. 
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Lumbering In The Philippines 








WasuHineton, D. C., May 26.—The following 
article showing opportunities for the development 
of the lumber industry in the Philippine Islands 
was prepared especially for the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN by the special Philippine mission which is 
visiting this country and making its headquarters 
in this city: 

That there are exceptional opportunities for the 
investment of American capital in the lumber in- 
dustry in the Philippine Islands is the state- 
ment of various members of the Philippine mission, 
a body that was officially empowered by the Philip- 
pine legislature to come to the United States and 
work for Philippine independence, and ‘‘to pro- 
mote better understanding, greater confidence and 
closer economic relations between the United States 
and the Philippines.’’ 

The Government of the Philippine Islands is in 
fullest sympathy with the economic development of 
the country and is prepared to give great assistance 
to prospective investors in the vast resources of the 
islands. Correspondence is invited and the fullest 
information is gladly placed at the disposal of all 
inquirers, 

Reliable information may be obtained on any 
of the staple industries of the Philippines or on 
any commercial or economic question by addressing 
any of the following bureaus of the Government: 
The Executive Bureau, the Bureau of Science, Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Bureau of Foresty, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue or Bureau of Lands, all these at 
Manila, P. I. If the 
bureau addressed should 
not have charge of the 
‘ particular subject-mat- 
ter the correspondence 
will be referred to the 
proper authority. 

Reliable information 
on any commercial or 
industrial questions may 
also be had by address- 
ing the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, Manila, the 
Manila Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Manila, or J. 
¥. Boomer, commercial 
agent of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the States, 
Manila. 

While there are oppor- 
tunities in the Islands 
for the investment of 
American capital in the 
production of hemp, 
sugar, cocoanut, rubber, 
rice and other tropical 
industries, lumber offers 
special opportunities as 
the following data indi- 
cate. 

ArEA.—The virgin forests of the Philippine 
Islands cover approximately 40,000 square miles, 
about equal to the area of the State of Kentucky. 
This is about one-third of the total area of the 
archipelago. In addition there are estimated to 
be about 20,000 square miles of second growth for- 
est which will yield large quantities of firewood 
and some small sized timber. Taken together, the 
virgin and second growth forests of the Philippines 
cover an area about equal to that of the State of 
New Mexico. 

OwNERSHIP.—More than 99 percent of the tim- 
ber belongs to the Philippine Government and is 
under the administrative control of the Bureau of 
Forestry. Less than 1 percent of the timber is held 
under sure title of private ownership. 

CoMPosiTiIoN.—About 70 percent of all Philip- 
pine timber belongs to the dipterocarp family, 
which is generally found in stands which are almost 
pure from the lumberman’s point of view. The 
largest individuals of this family reach 200 feet in 
height and some specimens have a diameter of 6 
feet. This family is by far the most important, as 
it furnishes the main bulk of the timber cut in the 
Philippines. About a dozen botanically distinct 
species furnish probably 80 percent of the entire 
cut. From the standpoint of the lumberman, how- 
ever, this number can be reduced to three groups, 
namely, the lauans, apitongs and yacals. 

YacaLts.—This group comprises trees locally 
known as yacal, narig, mangachapuy and daling- 
dingan. The timbers are hard and durable and are 
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more plentiful than the other very durable com- — 


mercial woods of the islands. 

APITONGS.—The apitong group comprises timbers 
known as apitong, panao, hagachac and guijo. The 
first three are marketed under the name of apitong. 














A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE QUALITY OF PHILIPPINE HARDWOOD TIMBER 


Guijo is generally considered somewhat superior. 
Well seasoned timbers of this group weigh between 
40 and 50 pounds per cubic foot. 

LAUANS.—It is in this group that the main wealth 
of the Philippine forests lies, It comprises timbers 
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locally known as white lauan, red lauan, almon, 
balacbacan, bagtican, mayapis, tiaong and tanguile, 
For the sake of simplicity, they may be divided into 
two classes; namely, the white and red lauans. Ex- 
port grades of the red lauans are used in Europe 
and America as substitutes for mahogany, and are 
frequently sold as such, While not so hard and 
durable as mahogany, lauan has a beautiful grain 
and permits of a very fine polish. 

The main bulk of the forests produces timbers 
of comparatively few kinds and in some instances 
approaches pure stands of one or two grades. It is 
estimated that on an average 70 to 80 percent of all 
the dipterocarp forests will yield timbers that be- 
long to the groups described above. 

LEGUMINOSAE.—Next in importance to the dip- 
terocarp family are the leguminosae, or locust fam- 
ily, to which a number of the commercially impor- 
tant cabinet woods of the Philippines belong. 
Among the principal representatives of this family 
are narra, tindalo, ipio, supa, acle and banuyo. No 
finer hardwoods are found anywhere in the world. 

Stanp.—The average stand in the virgin forests 
of the Philippines may be roughly estimated to run 
6,000 board feet per acre and over. On some of 
the tracts now being worked under the long term 
license agreements (or concessions, as they are 
popularly called) the stands run between 15,000 
and 35,000 board feet per acre. Stands of 45,000 
to 60,000 board feet per acre are not infrequent, 
principally at elevations between 800 and 1,200 

above sea level. 


Obtaining a Tract of 
Timber 


The public forests of 
the Philippines are not 
sold, but are developed 
under a license system. 
Small operators usually 
work under  ordinar 
yearly licenses for defi- 
nite small areas, Exclu. 
sive licenses, or conces- 
sions as they are popu- 
larly called, are gener- 
ally in the form of a 20- 
year exclusive license to 
cut and extract timber 
and other forest prod- 
ucts from a_ specified 
tract. The land itself is 
in no way affected by 
such a license; merely 
the timber and minor 
forest products are in- 
cluded. 


When a lumberman 
seriously considers an 
investment in the Phil- 
ippines he himself or an 
experienced representative should state to the direc- 
tor of forestry approximately the extent of the in- 
vestment he contemplates. He will then be given 
information about several tracts which promise to 
answer his needs, and arrangements can be made 
for an experienced forester to accompany him over 
the tracts in question so that he can size up condi- 
tions for himself. All maps, estimates and other de- 
tailed information which may have been collected 
on the tract will, of course, be placed at his disposal, 
and he can count upon the heartiest governmental 
cooperation and assistance in making a success of 
his enterprise. It should be understood, however, 
that in no case does the director of forestry guar- 
antee the correctness of the estimates or other data 
which he furnishes. These are given to the appli- 
cant for what they are worth, and in every case he 
is advised to take such steps as may be necessary to 
satisfy himself as to whether or not they are cor- 
rect. If the lumberman then decides to apply for 
the concession he makes a formal application in 
writing to the director of forestry for an exclusive 
20-year privilege for the tract he has selected. His 
application is then forwarded by the director of 
forestry with recommendation to the secretary of 
the interior. He may then approve the issuance of 
an exclusive license, if he decides that such a course 
is in the public interest. For an area of more than 
1,000 hectares (approximately 2,500 acres) pro- 
posals for bids to secure the desired privilege are 
published in the Official Gazette and other papers. 
At least six weeks intervene between the appearance 
of the first advertisement and the opening of the 
bids, but in order to give interested parties in the 
Philippines ample time to correspond with their 
principals in Europe or America this period is 
usually extended to about four months. The ad- 
vertisement states the amount of capital which 
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must be invested within a given time, the minimum 
cut during the several succeeding years, together 
with certain requirements regarding logging and 
milling equipment ete. 

Time, Logging and Cost Limitations 


Formal bids are finally submitted and the license 
will be granted to the bidder who gives the best 
assurances of developing the tract most thoroly and 
promptly. The right to reject any and all bids is 
expressly reserved. The areas thus granted as con- 
cessions are generally of sufficient extent to permit 
operations for a considerably longer time than the 
period for which they are granted, and thus the 
logger and millman in making his investment may 
expect to operate not merely for twenty years, the 
limit expressed in his license agreement, but almost 
for an indefinite period. In fixing the annual pro- 
duction there is taken into consideration so far as 
possible the amount of overmature timber on the 
stand and the amount of annual increment, with the 
object of rendering the investment a permanent 
one instead of merely permitting the operator to 
strip and abandon the area he holds. 

In preparing regulations under which the oper- 
ator is required to work first care is given to the 
future condition of the area in order that the land 
after logging may be potentially as valuable as 
before, and no consideration of immediate profit is 


allowed to interfere. Nevertheless, the logger in 
the Philippines will find that in comparison with 
similar conditions elsewhere he will have few re- 
strictions to contend with, and in practically no 
case are these such as seriously to increase the cost 
of his operations. It is to permit such permanent 
use of the land that concessions are granted over 
such large areas, often consisting of 100 square 
miles or more. The Philippine Government sells its 
timber cheap—at half and less than half the stump- 
age prices asked for similar woods in neighboring 
tropical countries. It costs nothing to secure a 
concession; evidence of good faith is all that is 
required. It may be mentioned that the stumpage 
is collected as the timber is cut. 
Sawmills and Shipping 


At present there are about seventy sawmills of 
all sizes and descriptions operating in the islands, 
about twelve of which can be compared to the av- 
erage modern sawmills in the United States. The 
largest sawmills are operated on timber concessions, 
while the others are operated under short term li- 
censes. The total cut of the mills of the Philip- 
pine Islands is about 65 to 70 million board feet 
per year. Modern lumbering methods have become 
the vogue in many parts of the archipelago. 

A company properly equipped and managed and 
operating in a suitable tract should be able to 


deliver many kinds of native lumber in Manila at 
a cost of about half the prevailing market prices. 
The commercial forests are found along the coasts 
where the timber can be skidded directly to the 
beach and loaded in suitable harbors, along naviga- 
ble and floatable rivers where it is skidded 
directly to the water and floated or rafted down 
stream, or at a short distance inland where short 
logging railroads are advisable or necessary. For 
such timber as is close to the beach or large rivers 
logging is easy and cheap, requiring but little capi- 
tal. In these forests there are already a large 
number of operators, most of whom cut only small 
quantities of timber. 


The shipping of timber to the market from the 
isolated sawmills in the Philippines involves eon- 
siderable difficulty and expense and the lumberman 
who does not own his own interisland transporta- 
tion is decidedly handicapped. Few interisland 
steamers are adapted for carrying lumber, and 
freight rates are high and sometimes prohibitive. 
A company operating on a large scale should there- 
fore provide its own means of transportation to 
the Philippine markets or else make provision for 
loading export stock direct to ocean-going vessels 
at the mill. With such privately owned interisland 
transportation the lumber ought to be carried to 


(Concluded on page 60) 





NATURE BOTH DESTRUCTIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 





CLUSTER OF 10-YEAR-OLD LOBLOLLY PINES ON 
A PLOT FORMERLY CULTIVATED 


PascaGgouLaA, Miss., May 26.—Occasionally re- 
ports estimate timber losses at enormous amounts, 
due to tornadoes, the magnitude of the losses re- 
ported varying with the imaginativeness of the re- 
porter. Nevertheless, Nature herself shows on occa- 
sion that she can work destruction that excels that 
sometimes charged against lumbermen. On the other 
hand, Nature performs magnificent work in recon- 
struction also; where she has destroyed, if left to 
herself she will rebuild. In most forests evidences 
are plentiful of the destruction wrought in genera 
tions past by tornadoes, at times perhaps when man 
had no financial interest in the timber. Before man 
came upon the scene Nature had completed her 
work of reconstruction and the logger and lumber- 
man found mature trees ready for transformation 
into a commodity of commerce. 

In this respect Nature has set a worthy example 
for the lumberman; what she destroys she replaces 
if left to herself. So enterprising lumbermen every- 
where now recognize the importance of reforesta- 
tion, as a national policy at least. Just what Na- 
ture will do in reforestation is shown by an accom- 
panying illustration from a photograph of a south- 








‘FORTY-YEAR OLD PINES ON HUMMOCK LAND, 


SCANT OF NOURISHMENT 





ern pine forest growing upon a plot of ground that 
formerly and for many years was a truck garden. 
Immediately upon man’s abandonment Nature took 
possession; the winds drove the seeds of the pine 
from surrounding trees, these sprang up and, being 
unimpeded by the hand of man, a miniature forest 


,800n was the result as shown, 10 years being the 


approximate age of the trees. 

In the second illustration are shown other south- 
ern pines growing on hummock land of a sandy, 
barren character that can not promise much nour- 
ishment to the pines, which, however, have attained 
a very thrifty growth during their forty years of 
existence. These pictures were taken in the neigh- 
borhood of Pascagoula, Miss., where the greater 
part of the second growth pines is loblolly, a variety 
that is best suited for uses in which the timbers are 
to be creosoted, as a large part of the tree is sap. 

While the pines are in the majority in the section 
referred to, Nature’s attempts at reforestation are 
not confined to the soft woods; for she occasionally 
plants the seeds of the oaks and they soon demon- 
strate their capacity to become of merchantable 





GROUP OF OAKS, THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD; 
NEAR MOSS POINT, MISS. 


size during a single generation. The third photo- 
graph shows a group of oaks growing near Moss 
Point, Miss., the trees being about 35 years old. 
In this section the trees are known as water oaks, 
tho they are not in fact of that species; being prob- 
ably the shingle oak, which is called laurel oak in 
some localities. In the picture referred to there 
is a red oak, but it can not be seen. The site of 
this cluster is about twenty feet above the river and 
the soil is very poor. 

It is not unusual for a middle-aged or old man 
to point out on his farm or near his house a tree 
or group of trees, set out during his early years, 
that have attained a large diameter under condi- 
tions not especially favorable for vigorous growth. 
The next illustration shows ‘such a red oak. This 
tree has a diameter of three and one-half feet at its 
base and is thought to be about 60 years old. The 
oldest local inhabitant says that this tree sprang up 
of itself; it grows on a thin soil and has not had 
any attention. The tree really has passed maturity 
and should be eut for lumber before decay sets in, 
as it inevitably will. 











RED OAK SIXTY YEARS OLD; THREE AND ONE- 
HALF FEET IN DIAMETER 


The other picture shows an avenue of live oaks 
planted about forty-five years ago, and whose roots 
extend considerable distances into the lawns and 
cultivated plots alongside. The chief objection 
to the live oak is that tho it supplies an excellent 
ship timber it has a great spread of top and gives 
only 25 percent as much timber as would be pro- 
duced by red and laurel oaks growing on the samé 
area. 

The foregoing illustrations and observations are 
designed to emphasize the fact that Nature needs 
only a tair chance to do her part in the great work 
of reforestation that must be performed in America 
if future generations of men are to be provided 
with wood, the most adaptable material for the con- 
struction of homes. 





AVENUE OF LIVE OAKS FORTY-FIVE YEARS OLD; 
ROOTS EXTENDING INTO ADJACENT 
GARDENS AND LAWNS 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Cabinet Officer Favors Separate Department of Public Works —To Extend Aerial Forest Patrol — Federal 
Eight-hour Law Proposed—Building Increases the 


FAVORS A PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Franklin K, Lane, 
secretary of the interior, is convinced that a sepa- 
rate department of public works, having direct 
supervision of all construction and engineering work 
of the Federal Government thruout the country, 
must come in the near future. When asked for a 
statement regarding the proposed department, Mr. 
Lane said: 

The fact that one plan proposed would cut several 
important bureaus from the Interior Department 
makes no difference to me. My interest would be in 
seeing the department of public works function. 

Several executive departments of the Government 
originally were branches of the Department of the In- 
terior. They expanded so much that Congress created 
separate departments. The Department of the Inte- 
rior, however, continues to be the biggest department 
of the Government, with the scope of its work steadily 
increasing. 

The general plan outlined in the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for May 10 meets with my approval. The public 
works of the nation are now scattered thru several de- 

artments. Unquestionably, from the standpoint of 
yusiness economy they should be brought together 
under a single head. Perhaps there should be some 
exceptions, but for the most part men taking a com- 
monsense view of the situation on broad lines are 
forced to the conclusion that the present system of 
having several branches of the Government engaged in 
public works is economically unsound. 

The Department of the Interior was originally a 
part of the Department of State. Somebody in the 
constitutional convention objected to the creation of 
the position of secretary of state for external affairs 
and secretary of state for internal affairs. He con- 
tended that no domestic affairs were likely to arise 
that the States could not take care of. As a result of 
his objections the convention created the office of secre- 
tary of state. This objector thought that the external 
affairs of our original Government would not be so ex- 
tensive as to require the undivided attention of a cabi- 


net officer. 
But we have grown since then. The title Depart- 


ment of the Interior really means nothing, because sev- 
eral other executive departments are engaged in purely 
domestic activities. If all domestic activities centered 
in a single department the name would mean some- 
thing. A department of public works, with all of the 
varied construction and engineering activities concen- 
trated in it, would at least justify its name and mean 
something. Such a department must come sooner or 
later and the sooner the better. 

Mr. Lane conceded frankly that other cabinet 
officers who would lose some of their bureaus under 
a department of public works may advance strong 
arguments against the proposition. The loss of 
some of the bureaus of the Interior Department 
does not trouble him in the least, because he is look- 
ing at the proposition in a big, broad way. 

There is considerable agitation now for the crea- 
tion of a Federal department of education. Up to 
date Congress has vigorously opposed even a sepu- 
rate bureau of education, and has appropriated 
nominal sums of the public money for the work 
under the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, an officer of the Interior Department. 

A widespread campaign is taking shape, also, for 
the creation of a department of transportation, with 
jurisdiction over all rail and water transportation. 

Some national legislators are inclined to favor 
the creation of a department of mines and minerals, 
with the Bureau of Mines of the Interior Depart- 
ment as its basis. 

A department of aeronautics also is favored on 
the ground that with all it has accomplished up to 
date in a military way, the science of flying is still 
in its infancy and all activities should be concen- 
trated with a view to insuring its promotion. 

The principal medical and surgical associations 
long have urged the necessity for a department of 
medicine or public health, supplementing the pres- 
end Public Health Service, which is a part of the 
Treasury Department, altho it can hardly be said to 
be closely related to the handling of the nation’s 
finances, 

Secretary Lane expects to see some of these de- 
partments created in time, and is confidént that 
the Department of Public Works will be among 
them. 


SUGGEST DIVISION OF LAND ECONOMICS 


WASHINGTON, D. 0., May 26.—A division of land 
economics as a part of the bureau of farm man- 
agement, Department of Agriculture, is the most 
recent suggestion looking toward the adoption of 
a better national land policy. 

The suggestion that such a division be created 
was the outgrowth of a 3-day conference presided 
over by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Christie 
and attended by department officials, State offi- 
cers and economists from several State and other 
institutions, and representatives of the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organization. If the 
new division is created, Dr. L. C. Gray will prob- 
ably be placed at its head. 

An essential feature of the program outlined 














at the conference is the classification of lands 
with a view to their utilization for the purposes 
for which they are best fitted. If this plan can 
be worked out satisfactorily it is believed that it 
will help to settle many of the land troubles that 
afflict the country. The general idea is to classify 
the unutilized lands of the southern States, for 
example, and advise the owners for what uses 
their holdings are most suitable. 





WHAT THE WAR HAS COST 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The War Depart- 
ment has authorized the publication of the follow- 
ing figures on the cost of the war: 


Treasury reports of disbursements for all Govern- 
ment departments during the war period indicate a 
war cost to the United States to April 30, 1919, of 
$21,294,000,000, exclusive of loans to Allies. 

This figure represents the money outlay during the 
war period in excess of what the Government expenses 
would have been under peace conditions. The estimate 
used for peace expenses is based on the expenditures 
during the years 1912-1916 inclusive. Disbursements 
shown are as reported in Treasury statements, exclu- 
sive of transactions in the principal of the public 
debt. The rounded figures are: 
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Total, April 6, 1917-April 30, 1919. .$23,363,000,000 
Estimated expenses under peace condi- 
aly ave, 5'8'ae-o © 0.9 W684 bie ened ee ake 2,069,000,000 


tions 
War cost to April 30, 1919......... $21,294,000,000e 


War Department expenditures April 6, 1917, to 
April 30, 1919, reach a total of about $14,000,000, 
or, roughly, two-thirds of the entire war cost as 
estimated above. 


AERIAL PATROL FOR COAST FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The air service of 
the army, in codperation with the Forest Service, is 
now actively patrolling national forests in Califor- 
nia for fires, and plans are in the making for the 
wide extension of this work as the fire season ap- 
proaches in other sections of the country. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Aerial Forest Fire Patrol 
Has Been Extended to Central California’’ the air 
service makes this announcement: 


The airplane patrol of the northern Eldorado and 
Tahoe on the valley side of the Sierras will start from 
Mather Field and the route will be from that point to 
Placerville, Colfax, Nevada City, Strawberry Valley 
and Oroville, where the plane will land at a field now 
available. Return trip will be made in the afternoon 
over the same territory, landing again at Mather Field. 

Similar patrol covering the southern Eldorado and 
Stanislaus. The route: Mather Field, Placerville, 
Grizzley Flat, Big Trees, to a landing near Sonora 
or Tuolumne. Return trip in the afternoon over the 
same route to Mather Field. Hach trip will be approxi- 
mately 150 miles. 

On one trial patrol trip no difficulty was experi- 
enced in detecting fires, both large and small, in the 
timber at elevations ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 














INTRODUCES FEDERAL EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 26.—Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire has introduced into the Senate 
a bill providing an 8-hour work day in American 
industries generally. It is based on the legislation 
regulating hours of service on railroads. 

The bill is short and to the point, the text read- 
ing as follows: 


Sec. 1. That beginning Jan. 1, 1921, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a 
day’s work in any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory or manufacturing establishment situated 
in the United States and engaged in the production of 
wares which enter into interstate commerce. 


Sec. 2. That any person, partnership, voluntary 
association or corporation violating the provisions of 
the preceding section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be fined not less than $100 
and not more than $1,000, or imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both. 


Senator Moses offered this explanation for the 
introduction of the bill: 


It has been generally held that legislation of this 
character belongs properly to the States and that 
Congress has no right to intervene. The President 
in his latest message to Congress gave an intimation 
of this character when he declared that Congress 
already had started to regulate the hours of labor in 
all industries with which it had any right to act. 

It seems to me that the President’s intimation is 
that of a narrow constructionist; and it is probable 
that constitutional objections will be raised to my bill 
along these lines. I hope, however, that the constitu- 
tion will not be invoked as a cloak to one selfish pur- 
pose to retain long hours of labor for States where 
legislation permits them to the detriment of States 
where more advanced legislation has been enacted. 

In any event, I hope that discussion of this bill, both 
in committee and on the floor, may follow the lines 
of the arguments deduced in behalf of the Adamson 
law, and that in event of congressional success with 
the measure the courts may adhere to the doctrine 
which the Adamson law case developed. 





Country Over 


CONGRESS ORGANIZES FOR BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The new Con- 
gress is getting down to business rapidly. Some 
of the committees are now organized and others 
will be fully organized before this week ends. Sen- 
ator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, veteran member of 
the finance committee, is to be its chairman. While 
a few senators still oppose Mr. Penrose and talk 
of a contest on the floor of the Senate, there is little 
chance they will succeed in upsetting the agreed 
program. Likewise, Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
is made chairman of the appropriations committee, 
despite the opposition of the same Republican sen- 
ators. 

At the House end of the capitol Representative 
Fordney, of Michigan, long ranking Republican 
member of the ways and means committee and a 
veteran tariff and revenue expert, is its chairman. 

To say that Republican leaders—and Democrats 
as well—are stirred up over the action of President 
Wilson in ‘‘ passing the buck’’ to Congress on war- 
time prohibition is stating it mildly. Apparently 
the majority leaders thought the war-time pro- 
hibition question was past the mill and that any 
action rested with the President. Mr. Wilson does 
not see it that way. There has been much discus- 
sion of the proposal to permit the manufacture of 
beer and light wines. Many labor organizations 
have demanded it. The President is willing they 
shall have light wines and beer until the consti- 
tutional amendment providing for nation-wide pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage becomes effective next Jan- 
uary. It is very doubtful that Congress will seri- 
ously attempt to pass legislation repealing war- 
time prohibition, because the ‘‘drys’’ appear to 
have a clear majority in both houses. So it looks 
as if Congress will pass the buck back to the Presi- 
dent, who may declare the period of demobilization 
at an end by July 1 or, at the latest, Aug. 1. 

Some senators and representatives lost most of 
their breath when Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
transmitted the estimates of Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads, asking appropriations 
aggregating $1,200,000,000. They knew that the 
Railroad Administration had sought three-quarters 
of a billion dollars before the last session expired 
and were prepared for an increase in this estimate, 
but not for a boost to nearly a billion and a quarter. 
Mr, Hines, however, states the case convincingly. 
His estimates are apt to be reduced by Congress, 
tho he insists every dollar will be required to make 
and keep the federally controlled roads efficient. 

Chairman Esch, of the house committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, is busily engaged on 
the problem of railroad legislation and hearings 
will begin on bills already introduced as soon as 
his committee is fully organized. 

One hears much discussion regarding the pros- 
pective modification of the antitrust laws to enable 
American manufacturers and other business men to 
codperate in the promotion of trade at home and 
abroad. It is pointed out by advocates of a revi- 
sion of the antitrust laws that the war has demon- 
strated the beneficial results which flow from co- 
-operation along given lines. They think this prin- 
ciple should be applied to business and commerce, 
just as it was to the winning of the war. They 
would have certain limitations, and not turn over 
industry, business and commerce to a few monopo- 
lies. This, it is declared, is a vastly different propo- 
sition from that of making provision for legitimate 
codperation along clearly defined lines which will 
not place the ban on a concern because it is big. 





REPORT BIG INCREASE IN BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Sixty-three per- 
cent of the building associations that have filled out 
questionnaires recently sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor are being offered more business 
than at the same period of last year. Many of the 
replies show increases of from 10 to 1,500 percent 
in the volume of business over 1918, 

About 40 percent of the associations report that 
ordinary receipts are insufficient to supply the de- 
mand for desirable loans. More than one-half of 
the associations in Connecticut, Michigan, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin are reported to be thus ham- 
pered. Fewer than 10 percent of the associations 
queried expressed opposition to the proposed or- 
ganization of a system of home loan banks, de- 
signed to enable building and loan associations to 
realize on their long-time mortgages. 

Reports have been received from 1,211 associa- 
tions located in twenty-five States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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The wagon boss had started the chuck wagon 
for Bear Springs with orders to Old Dad, the cook, 
to have dinner ready for the roundup crew by 11 
o’clock sharp. The twenty men, headed by the 
wagon boss, then started out to ‘‘make the circle,’’ 
its objective point being the regular roundup 
ground on the big open flat about half a mile from 
Bear Springs. 

The road to these springs was just about as bad 
as a road could be and, for most of the distance, it 
was a case of ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ on deep sand or mal- 
pais rocks. 

It was the old ‘‘Hashknife’’ range in northern 
Arizona, and twenty riders with the outfit made the 
load of bedding, grub and plunder of various kinds 
carried by the olden time roundup wagon about all 
that four good strong horses could drag. Gener- 
ally a rider was sent with the chuck wagon to help 
the cook out if he got stuck anywhere. This morn- 
ing, however, we were short handed, the cattle were 
wild and lots of them, and as the road was plain 
enough and the cook a master hand with the reins 
and ‘‘silk,’’ especially the latter, the wagon boss 
‘¢allowed ’twan’t necessary to waste a good 
puncher following along behind that wagon just 
for company for old Dad.’’ 

About half past 10 the boss and myself swung 
the leaders of a long string of crazy wild cattle 
into a ‘‘mill’’ at the bed ground near Bear Springs, 
where we held them up. . As far as we 


“Boat Ark” 


[By Will C. Barnes] 





sea of sand. The steel tire of one hind wheel lying 
beside the wagon told the story. 

The team was unhitched and, under a nearby 
cedar, the cook was smoking his pipe as placidly as 
if such things as dinners for some twenty odd 
hungry cowpunchers—some of them mighty odd by 
the way—had no part whatever in his daily life. 

‘*Well, old timer,’’ I remarked as I rode up, 
‘*looks like a new wheel would be a good thing to 
have just about now or else a blacksmith shop— 
what?’’ 

‘¢*Tf I just had one of them good old boat ark 
wheels we usened to get down on the Pecos in 
Texas,’’ he snarled, ‘‘I wouldn’t trade it for a 
earload of these ornery wagon wheels they makes 
now days, wheels that swell every times there’s a 
heavy dew and shrink as soon as the sun begins to 
shine in the morning. The blacksmith at Holbrook 
put that tire on not two weeks ago, and now look 
at it. Gimme a boat ark wagon every time for this 
dry country. Boat ark don’t shrink, don’t swell 
and once a tire is hung onto a wheel made of it it’s 
there to stay till the wagon wears out. Hickory 
Hell! ’’ he snorted in utter disgust. ‘‘ Boat ark’s 
the only stuff to make wagon wheels out of.’’ 

Well, we managed to pry the wagon up with a 
long cedar pole cut from a nearby tree and piled 
enough rocks under the hind axle to allow us to 
work the wheel off. Then by dint of considerable 
skill and much hard work together with plenty of 





could see down the range, the dust was_ |" 
rising in half a hundred places where 
bunches of cattle were being pushed 
out of the hills and valleys into the 
open where the riders strung out in a 
huge crescent of perhaps five miles in 
length, gradually circled them closer 
and closer until finally they were all 
stopped in one swirling mass of about 
fifteen hundred bawling cows and 
calves, steers crying in their odd, high 
pitched falsetto voices, old bulls trum- 
peting and roaring their defiance at 
each other, some fighting furiously and 
making savage lunges at opponents to 
the imminent danger of any rider that 
came too close to them. The whole 
bunch were milling round and round 
until the dust they kicked up rose like 
a tawny cloud high into the blue sky. 

When the noise became almost unbearable some 
puncher in the circle of men about the herd would 
fire a shot into the air from his six shooter. In- 
stantly every animal in the herd froze in its tracks. 
Not a sound came from even the hungriest calf in 
the bunch, and the silence was so tense that one’s 
ears fairly cracked. In five minutes they had re- 
sumed their noisy activities and the dust was as 
thick as ever. 

There were no signs of the chuck wagon at the 
springs and when three or four of the first riders 
had thrown their bunches into the bed ground and 
taken their places about the herd the boss sent me 
back on the road to see what had happened to it. 
Back about four miles I found it in the midst of a 








A GROVE OF BOIS D’ARC IN TEXAS 
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AN OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE IN IOWA TRIMMED DOWN FOR FENCE POSTS 


picturesque profanity on the part of the irate cook 
the tire was replaced and, by driving wedges be- 
tween the tire and felloes, we got it tight enough 
to stand the trip into camp at the springs. For 
tools we had the cook’s ax, a shoeing hammer and 
pair of pincers from the horseshoeing outfit in the 
wagon box, aided by half a dozen buckets of water 
from the barrels on the side poured on to some 
gunny sacks laid along the felloes to soak them and 
the wedges up a little. 

The Hashknife was a west Texas outfit and the 
almost universal comment of every man in the camp 
was to the effect that ‘‘nothin’ like that’d happen 
to a boat ark wagon like we used to have down on 
the Pecos.’’ 

Naturally, I was somewhat curious to know what 
sort of wood ‘‘boat ark’’ was. But all I could 
learn was that it was a timber peculiar to the State 
of Texas, was tough as whalebone, wouldn’t wear 
out, and for wheels was invaluable, as it didn’t 
shrink or swell, thus saving all tire troubles, which 
in a hot dry climate such as that of the Southwest 
were a cause of much sorrow to users of wheeled 
vehicles. 

Fifteen years later I was traveling thru central 
Texas and noticed a grove of odd looking trees 
along the track. They were different from any 
trees I recalled seeing in that region and I asked my 
seat mate, an old Texan cowman, what they were. 

‘«Them’s boat arks,’’ was his reply, ‘‘the best 
wood for wagons that ever growed in any man’s 
land.’? 

I recalled those early Hashknife days in Arizona 
and the constant allusions to this wonderful wood. 
Again I prosecuted my inquiries as to the tree 
which produced this mysterious timber, but to no 
avail. It was simply boat ark and nothing more. 
Some years later I told a forester friend of the in- 
cident of the chuck wagon wheel and the old cook’s 
longing for a boat ark wheel. ‘‘ What’s boat ark?’’ 
was my instant query. He laughed. ‘‘That’s a 
very interesting example of the way names are 
changed and manhandled until their identity is al- 
most wholly lost,’’ he replied. ‘‘The wood is from 
the tree commonly called Osage orange; it also has 
a French name, ‘bois d’are,’ or bow wood. ‘Bois 



























AN OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE IN WESTERN KAN- 
SAS WHERE IT MAKES A FINE WIND BREAK 


d’are’ in western Texas easily becomes anglicized 
or Texascized into ‘boat ark,’ and there you are. 
The boat ark of your west Texas round up cook 
was the Toxylon pomiferum of the botanist, the 
bois d’are of the early French voyageur and ex- 
plorers and the Osage orange of the Kansas pio- 
neers, who used it as a hedge or fence for their 
fields. 

‘‘The earliest history we have of this tree,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘is found in the reports of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, which in 1804-5 found it in 
use by the Osage and other Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi. The Indians used it for war clubs 
and especially valued it for bow wood, 
it being extremely strong and pliable, 
with great spring or resiliency, capa- 
ble of receiving a very high polish. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition sent 
back seeds of the tree to a Philadel- 
phia seedsman who planted them and 
had no trouble in raising many splen- 
did specimens of the tree. 

‘Bradbury in his story of his trav- 
els in the West states that the bows 
were highly valued by the Osages, a 
horse and blanket being the usual 
price for a good specimen.’’ 

The name comes from a Greek word, 
Toxon—a bow—and the name Osage 
orange was unquestionably received 
from the peculiar character of the 
fruit and the fact that the Osage In- 
dians used the wood for the above 
purposes. The tree is a native only in 
the Southwest, particularly Texas, Oklahoma and 
some parts of Arkansas, altho it can be raised 
either from seeds or nursery stock in almost any 
part of the United States. Its use for wagon 
building purposes is, however, declining owing to 
its scarcity. 

The old cook’s aspersions upon hickory when 
compared with his precious ‘‘boat ark’’ were not 
wholly justified. As a material for wagon wheels 
the most valuable quality of bois d’are is its non- 
shrinking qualities, together with its durability 
under hard wear. Its chief weakness is its extreme 
brashness or brittleness, its breaking strength being 
far below hickory or oak, more than all, its scarcity 
makes its general use impracticable. Its use in the 
early days in west Texas was largely a matter of 
necessity, it being about the only local wood suit- 
able for wagon wheels and running gears. 

The early pioneers on the Kansas prairies found 
in it a very handy fencing material, cheap and with 
little cost for upkeep. Its use for this purpose, as 
with the wagon wheels, was, however, just a matter 
of pioneer necessity. Hedges of Osage orange take 
up no small amount of the farmer’s valuable land, 
shadow his crops and deprive them of sunlight as 
well as rob the land of a goodly part of its fertility. 








A HALF CENTURY OF SUCCESS 


An interesting little brochure entitled ‘‘ Fifty 
Years of Lumber History,’’ just issued by the 
William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia, traces the de- 
velopment of the company’s very extensive business 
from its earliest beginnings. In this connection it 
is of interest to recall a letter recently received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the Brix Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. The writer of the letter men- 
tioned having observed a large display advertise- 
ment which the Lloyd company had run in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and commented most 
favorably thereon. The William M. Lloyd Co. not 
only does first class advertising, but it has the 
goods and the sérvice to back up its advertising 
and make it effective. 
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VARIED ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





Hardwood Men Protest Trebling Log Loading Costs —To Continue Fight Against 
St. Louis-De Moines Rate Advances 





EXCHANGE HAS NEW TREASURER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 26.—F. E. Sheldon, of the 
T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., has been appointed 
treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, to succeed R. E. McKee, resigned. Mr. 
Sheldon also has taken Mr. McKee’s place on the 
board of directors. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by T. C. Whitmarsh, president of 
the exchange. 

Mr. Sheldon is a director in the Bienville Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Forest, Miss., in which the T. H. 
Garrett Lumber Co. recently purchased stock and 
for whose output it is the exclusive sales agent. He 





F. E. SHELDON, 8ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Appointed Treasurer Lumbermen’s Exchange 


also is a director in the Boatmen’s Bank, the 
oldest bank in Missouri and one of the leading 
financial institutions in the country. 

Mr. Sheldon has been a member of the T. H. 
Garrett Lumber Co. for twenty-four of the twenty- 
seven years that it has been in existence. He has 
been engaged in the lumber business since 1887 and 
has a wide acquaintance thruout the country. Mr. 
Whitmarsh feels that the exchange was fortunate in 
getting Mr. Sheldon to become one of its officers. 

Besides the Bienville Lumber Co., the T. H. 
Garrett Lumber Co. is exclusive sales agent for the 
Haynesville Lumber Co., Haynesville, La., and the 
Keystone Mills Co., Waukegan, Tex., and also is 
sales agent for the Grant Timber & Manufacturing 
Co., Selma, La. 


INCREASED RATES CONFRONT CLUB MEN 


MempHIs, TENN., May 26.—The Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co., according to a letter 
read from Col, E. H. Egan, general superintendent 
of that road, at the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the Hotel 
Gayoso Saturday afternoon, May 24, will so ad- 
vance rates for work train service on its lines that 
the rate for log loading will be doubled or even 
tripled after Aug. 1, 1919, and it will, at the same 
time, prevent the further loading of logs at points 
between stations on its main line from Memphis 
to Asylum, Miss. The increase in work train serv- 
ice will be met by a corresponding increase in the 
charges for loading made by the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co., which handles a very large percentage of 
the logs loaded on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Line. The loading eost, it now transpires, will be 
between $5 and $7.50 a thousand feet, as against 
$2.50 to $3 at the present time. 

The increases in log loading rates will make the 
cost of logs to the millmen $4 to $5 a thousand 
higher than they are at present and refusal to allow 
loading at points between stations will add still 
further to this increase, because logs will have to 
be hauled so much longer distances under the new 
regime. 

Members of the club will be seriously affected by 
the proposed increases and by the change in the 
method of loading, and, because of the vital issues 
involved in these proposed changes, the entire sub- 
ject has been referred to the Southern Hardwood 

raffic Association, which will do everything in its 
power to prevent the higher rates as well as the 
change in the methods of loading on that particu- 
lar road. 

Joe Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co., was named chairman of the committee on ar- 





rangements for the forthcoming trip of the Mem- 
phis delegation, on a special train, to Chicago to at- 
tend the annual of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 

Resolutions on the death of Owen Moffett, of 
Moffett, Bowman & Rush, were adopted by unan- 
imous vote and ordered forwarded to the widow of 
the deceased and spread upon the minutes of the 
club. 

Dr. Walter M. White, pastor of the Linden Ave- 
nue Christian church, who has only recently re- 
turned from France, where he was in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A., delivered an interesting talk 
during which he paid high tribute to Alvin C. 
York, the Tennessee boy who proved himself the 
greatest soldier in the history of the world, as well 
as to the ‘‘service of supply men’’ who remained 
behind the lines in order that the men at the front 
might have everything necessary for their success, 

One new member was elected at this meeting. 





TALK BUSINESS AT WEEKLY LUNCHEON 

St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—Proposed changes in 
the by-laws and other matters affecting the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and the lumber 
business were discussed at today’s regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of lumbermen at Hotel Statler. 


W. G. Funck presided. It was the last meeting of 
the summer months. 

Amendments to the by-laws and changes in the 
manner of electing the president, vice president 
and treasurer were referred to a committee. 

The question of long-distance telephone rates 
was discussed and the exchange went on record in 
protest against the present schedule, the secretary 
being instructed to forward the protest to Post- 
master General Burleson. 

E. E. Eversull, chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee, told of the work of the committee toward a 
reduction of the present demurrage chrages to $2 a 
day. 

Mr. Eversull also detailed his work in connec- 
tion with the authorization of a rate increase on 
lumber from St. Louis to Des Moines from 11 to 
14% cents, upon which a protest has been filed, 
and also increasing rates from St. Louis to Mil- 
waukee and intermediate points on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. He was authorized to con- 
tinue the fight against these advances. 

The Exchange also went on record as opposing 
the Poindexter bill, establishing an 8-hour law in 
the sawmills and logging camps of the South, 
which was declared to be impracticable and work- 
ing a hardship on the operators. 





HoME BUILDING, among other advantages, makes 
the practice of economy easy. A man can retrench 
in his expenditures without embarrassment if he 
can say to his friends, ‘‘ You know I am building 
this year,’’ but to explain that he can’t afford a 
new suit because the landlord has raised his rent 
is not so easy. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 





Advertising Campaign Brings Constant Increase in Inquiries—Retain Accountant 
to Install Uniform Cost System 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN delayed 
in transmission] 

New ORLEANS, La., May 22.—At the afternoon 
session of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, following the report of the trade mark 
committee by Chairman Wiggington, Chairman 
Swartz of the advertising committee asked Secre- 
tary Watson to review the year’s campaign. [This 
report appeared in part in last issue.—EDITOoR. ] 
Mr. Watson said that during the first part of the 
year limited revenues had forced reduction of ad- 
vertising activities. During the second part reve- 
nues were increased and the advertising was cor- 
respondingly broadened. The results had been 
shown by a constant increase in the mail received 
by the advertising department, prompted by the 
‘fads.’’? He said that people evidently have their 
minds on building and are seeking information. 
The advertising campaign is now proceeding at 
full speed, in the belief that now is the logical time 
to push the work. The current ‘‘copy’’ is mainly 
educational, much of it being devoted to the de- 
velopment of specialties in which cypress will have 
little or no competition, on mere price basis, from 
other woods. 

Murray Springer, of the Crosby-Chicago adver- 
tising organization, gave an interesting talk on 
cypress advertising. 

The suggestion was made that more attention be 
paid to developing demand in southern markets 
near the mills, which field some members thought 
had been neglected. It was agreed, however, that 
this should be undertaken without curtailment of 
the general campaign now planned. 

L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, 
agreed that the home markets had been neglected 
to some extent, and told of the plans of his asso- 
ciation to increase its publicity in that field. He 
also touched upon the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ cam- 
paign as a means of stimulating demand in the 
markets near the mills. 

Mr. Swartz asked for action on the matter of 
dues, recommending that the present assessment 
of 50 cents on cypress lumber and 4 cents on shin- 
gles and lath, be continued until Dee. 31. 

For the committee on legislation Chairman Down- 
man reported nothing of special interest at present 
except the general legislation before Congress. He 
said it was probable that a constitutional conven- 
tion would soon be held in Louisiana, which would 
need attention by the Louisiana mills in order to 
see that no unfair provisions were carried. He also 
suggested that the association members should co- 
operate in support of reclamation of cut-over lands 
for the returning soldiers and sailors along the 
legislative lines recommended by the President. 

Following presentation of the uniform cost ac- 
counting committee’s report by Chairman Hewes, 
copies of the forms that had been prepared were 
distributed. [A summary of this report appeared 


in last issue——Epiror.| After general discussion 
it was moved and carried that the association ac- 
cept and approve the work of the committee and 
adopt the cost system submitted, after it has been 
perfected by the committee, retaining the services 
of D. McCormick to assist member mills in in- 
stalling it. 

The same motion also provided that the associa- 
tion should be represented at the Chicago meeting 
of the bureau of economics of the National asso- 
ciation, summoned by Mr. Goodman, head of the 





H. B. HEWES, JEANERETTE, LA. ; 
First Vice President 


bureau, to discuss and harmonize certain details 
on which the governmental departments differ 
among themselves, 

Mr. Downman congratulated the association on 
the adoption of the uniform cost system, pronounc- 
ing it another great step forward. 

The report of the nominating committee, recom- 
mending the reélection of all officers, was unani- 
mously carried, the secretary being instructed to 
cast the ballot of the association for the old officers, 
as follows: 

President—Frederic Wilbert, Plaquemine, La. 

First vice president—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, 
La. 

Second vice president—J. W. Oakford, Waycross, 

a. 


Treasurer—K. G. Swartz, Burton, La. 
Secretary—George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN ASSOCIATION WORK 





Western Dealers Plan Program—Legion Acts on Wage Questions—Dates of Hard- 
wood Meetings Fixed—Cut-over Publicity in Prospect 





June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


June 17-18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 24—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Country Club, Chicago. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


CADILLAC, MicH., May 27.—Secretary J. C. Knox, 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, expects that the market conditions com- 
mittee of the organization will meet at Marquette 
on June 5. While no definite date has been set for 
the annual meeting it is thought that it will take 
place some time in July at Mackinac Island. 





NORTH COLORADO RETAILERS TO CONFER 


LOVELAND, CoLo., May 26.—Retail lumbermen 
of northern Colorado, according to John H. Cun- 
ningham, of the Cunningham Lumber & Supply 
Co., are planning to hold a get-together meeting 
on June 19 here, at which time many topics of 
pertinent trade interest will be discussed. It is 
hoped to have some good speakers in attendance to 
address the assemblage and a program is being 
prepared that will be replete with special features. 


A TREAT THAT WAS APPRECIATED 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., May 26.—One of the most 
delightful features in connection with the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association was the boat ride given by the L. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, to the asso- 
ciation and ladies. There, on the spacious decks of 
the City of Jacksonville, business matters and cares 








(LEFT) J. W. LAYNE AND (RIGHT) L. D. MAY 


were cast to the winds and good fellowship reigned, 
as may be gleaned by a glance at the accompanying 
illustrations. 

L. D. May, dean of traveling salesmen in south- 
ern territory, who for nearly forty years has sold 
steel cables for the Leschen & Sons Rope Co., of St. 
Louis, was there with his inevitable umbrella and 
sunny smile. J. W. Layne, sales manager of the 
East Coast Lumber Co., of Watertown, F'la., never 
drank anything stronger than ‘‘near-beer’’ in his 
life, which explanation is due in the light of the 
foaming beverage in his hand. C. J. Williams, host 
for the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. in the absence of 
“Uncle Dry’’ Moore himself, was never happier 
than while making his friends happy. 


~~ 


‘“‘POUR L’’ DIRECTORS DISCUSS WAGES 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 24.—An important meeting 
of the board’ of directors of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen was held here on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week, attended by eleven employer 
delegates and twelve employee delegates. A motion 
was adopted providing that ‘‘Congress be peti- 
tioned in the name of the organization for the adop- 
tion of a universal 8-hour day.’’ The wage seale 
pertaining to logging operations was discussed, and 
motions prevailed providing— 

That 5 cents an hour be added to the minimum wage 
of those occupations now listed at 40 cents an hour 
in logging camp scale No. 1 


at the occupation of skid road men be worded in 
such a way as to include pole road men. 








That the board of directors go on record as favoring 
payment of straight time for overtime work of train 
crews in hauling men to and from work when such 
work necessitates extra trips over eight hours. 

That the secretary-manager be instructed to advise 
the box, sash and door factories, shingle mills, cooper- 
age and woodenware plants and other kindred indus- 
tries to prepare among themselves a minimum scale or 
wages to be submitted at next meeting of the board of 
directors. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEN MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 24.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
held a directors’ meeting on May 16. Several im- 
portant matters were taken up. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: The advisability of employ- 
ing an expert traffic manager to handle overcharge 
claims and other matters; also the employment of 
an eastern lumber inspector, to be stationed at some 
central point to handle complaints on lumber 
shipped from this region. 

The movements started by H. S. Graves, Chief 
Forester of the United States Forest Service, and 
F. E. Olmstead, president of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, to develop new forest policies, were 
discussed briefly, but no action was taken, 








HARDWOOD MEN ANNOUNCE MEETINGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 26.—The American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association has announeed 
the following open price meetings for June: Cin- 
cinnati, Hotel Sinton, June 10; Jackson, Miss., 
Edwards House, June 12; Memphis, Hotel Gayoso, 
June 13. The association is trying to have all of 
its June meetings as early in the month as possible. 
Other dates will probably be announced later. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the asso- 
ciation, left tonight to attend the first meeting 
ever held at Little Rock under the open price plan. 

Tidewater cypress will be added to the stock 
and sales reports compiled by the association for 
the benefit of its members. During the last week 
Mr. Gadd held a meeting at New Orleans with 
members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association who are identified with the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. It was 
decided that a new section of sales and stock re- 
ports would be added to cover this material. 





AN OPEN COMPETITION PLAN SESSION 

JACKSON, Miss., May 26.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Jackson District of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association under the 
open competition plan was held at Jackson, Miss., 
May 23, at 10:30 a. m. at the Edwards House. 
C. L. Faust presided over the meeting and F. R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics of the association, 
acted as secretary. 

The meeting was one of the best attended that 
have been held here and a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm was manifested. 

There was a general discussion of market condi- 
tions and it developed fhat inquiries are at least 
50 percent better than they were thirty days ago, 
the demand coming from all classes of customers. 
It was noticed that the export demand was par- 
ticularly active for the better grades. All of the 
mills are short of labor and production for last 
month was only 77 percent of normal, with no indi- 
cations of improvement in production for the next 
thirty days. Stocks had gone off of all items, and 
most of the mills were sold up for thirty to sixty 
days ahead. All present reported prices firm. 
Many of the mills are unable to get logs on account 
of rains, which continue over practically all of the 
producing belt. 





CUT-OVER LAND LITERATURE PROMISED 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26.—A. G. T. Moore, 
director of the Southern Pine Association’s cut- 
over land department, returned Saturday from a 
fortnight’s stay in Washington, where he has been 
looking after matters of interest to the association 
and its members. Mr. Moore said today that plans 
were being perfected for the publication of a ‘‘ Cut- 
over Land Library,’’ to contain one volume each 
on ‘‘*Beef Cattle,’’ ‘‘Dairy Cows,’’ ‘‘Hogs,’’ 
‘*Sheep,’’ ‘‘Goats,’’ ‘‘Forage Crops’’ and ‘‘Re- 
forestation.’’ Each of these volumes will be pre- 
pared by recognized experts, who will discuss their 
respective subjects as related to southern cut-over 
lands. It is understood that the project has been 
approved by some of the highest ranking officials of 
the Agricultural Department. The library will be 
published for general distribution to all who may 
be interested in cut-over land development. 






























wins preference because of 
its natural fitness to high class 
apartment buildings as well 
as homes. No other 
brand of oak flooring 
is better known to the 
trade than “Acorn 
Brand”—the product 
of flooring specialists. 


Order from our 


Chicago 
Warehouse 


any quantity you need 
and let us show you 
what we mean by 
“prompt service.” All 
34" flooring is care- 
fully wrapped in heavy 
paper, free of 
charge, prevent-_ 
ing damage in 
transit. 


Sita, Si Baad 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERN Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Re dwood}t 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 











"Zict= CHICAGO dik. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 





Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
" Cal. H 


53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
“West C e 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
“Little r 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts. 
GPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans---- 
Money back if not satished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 205 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


: Timb 
Pacific Coast "Lands 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Ca 


ble Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








Formeriy 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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IDNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Let Us 


Play Safell Bish. vour 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 
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R. R. Bradley, 


Consulting Forester 


58 Telegraph Bldg., 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


NorFotk, Va., May 26.—The regular’ monthly 
meeting ot the North Carolina Pine Association, 
held at the Monticeilo Hotel iast ‘l’nursday, was well 
attended. President D. O. Anderson called the meet- 
ing to order at 10:15 a.m. Secretary W. B. Roper 
read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
approved, ‘Lhomas O’Berry, chairman of the in- 
spection committee, was unable to be present and 
his report was read by the secretary. It recom- 
mended the incorporation in the inspection rules 
ot the following rule covering the specification ‘‘ log 
run’’ in selling hardwoods under North Carolina 
pine inspection: ‘‘Log run shall consist of the 
product of the log except cull red heart.’’ The 
recommendation was adopted. 

The next report was regarding insurance rates 
under the Virginia workmen’s compensation law. 
The insurance companies have issued new rates re- 
ducing the old scale 25 percent on sawmill, logging 
ete., anu cutting uown some of Wwe Other raiws as 
much as one-half. Lumbermen contend that the 
new rates are still too high as compared with those 
in other States. The present Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance committee was instructed 
to confer with legislators and senators with a view 
to having them reduced further. 

President Anderson then introduced Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who gave an out- 
Jine of the activities of the National and its hopes 
of achievement in the future. He laid special 
stress upon the necessity of all affiliated associa- 
tions cooperating in the work of the National to 
make it a success, and urged the members to send 
in to the offices of the various associations essential 
data regarding their operations, He also ex- 
plained the workings of the new revenue law and 
its many complexities. 

A. RK. Turnbull gave a brief report of the work 
done at the meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association held in 
Baltimore May 14. He said the shook association 
wished to codperate more closely with this associa- 
tion and desired to secure information as to the 
gathering of statistics. It is, he said, interested 
in the export trade as related to shooks. He then 
introduced J. C. Nellis, the new secretary of the 
shook association, who had been invited to attend 
and confer with the manufacturers as to the ad- 
visability of the shook manufacturers joining the 


export corporation already formed for the han- 
dling of pine shipments. 

A letter from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States requesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer regarding thé adoption of a na- 
tional budget system was referred to the general 
legislative committee. 

President Anderson then introduced Roger E. 
Simmons, lumber trade commissioner, who recently 
returned from Russia. Mr. Simmons’ talk was 
practically the same as given at other association 
meetings and previously reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

After recess and a buffet luncheon the meeting 
reconvened for the afternoon session. President 
Anderson introduced Mr. Lesher and Mr. Robinson, 
representing the Philadelphia retail trade. Mr. 
Lesher addressed the meeting, urging that the 
practice of mills selling direct to builders and con- 
tractors be stopped, as it militated against the 
legitimate retailer and the retailer was a necessary 
adjunct to the proper marketing of lumber. It ap- 
pears that the practice of selling direct to con- 
tractors was inaugurated as a war measure, but an 
effort was being made by builders to continue it. 
The matter was referred to the trade relations 
committee. ' 

A. P. Hill, of Pittsburgh, Pa., advertising man- 
ager of the association, briefly outlined the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaigns which he had inaugurated in va- 
rious towns and emphasized the need for homes. 
He predicted a good demand for lumber during 
the balance of the year. Other members spoke on 
the housing shortage, confirming Mr. Hill’s state- 
ments as applying to their particular localities, 
and said there had been a considerable increase in 
rural home building. Market conditions were dis- 
cussed and the members generally felt that a good 
business in dressed lumber would be enjoyed dur- 
ing the summer; that prices would advance slow- 
ly; that costs have not decreased to any appreciable 
extent; that the demand for rough planing mill 
stock, such as the better grades of edge and stock 
boards, would continue brisk, and that an improve- 
ment would undoubtedly be felt in the demand for 
the lower grades of rough lumber, such as box, 
culls ete. 

The time and place for holding the next meeting 
of the association were left for the president and 
secretary to announce later. 





CLUB SMOKER A 


Ortawa, ILL., May 28.—The spring smoker of 
the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at the Hotel Clifton, this city, on May 27, and was 
exceptionally well attended, thirty-six members 
and ten guests being present. The business meet- 
ing was held at 3 o’clock and was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of trade conditions and problems. Secre- 
tary Jones, of the State association, outlined the 
effort now being made to inaugurate a zone system 
of lumbermen’s clubs. This plan contemplates call- 
ing a preliminary meeting within the next two 
weeks of delegates from the twelve clubs already 
in existence and also delegates from all the counties 
not yet organized. Secretary Jones said that with 
this system in operation Illinois would be the most 
thoroly organized State in the Union in this re- 
spect. Existing now, in addition to the regular 
board of directors, are an advisory board of former 
presidents and a board of county chairmen. Add 
to this a complete county club system and there will 
be no section of the State open to trade abuses and 
suffering from antiquated methods of business. The 
results will be better service for the consumer and 
greater economy in the operation of the yards. 

The principal item of interest was the subject of 
‘“Percentages as Applied to Lumber Accounting,’’ 
presented by President Bayne. By the adoption 
of the percentage system the element of guess work 
would be eliminated and needless waste stopped. 
The discussion was participated in by practically 
every one present. 

I. N. R. Beatty, of Morris, made a strong plea 
for intelligent cost accounting, calling attention to 
the fact that until a merchant has called in a certi- 
fied public accountant and had him make a thoro 
examination of a business it is impossible to do 
business intelligently. The Government taxes have 
made it necessary that a business man analyze his 
business, and the public accountant is the only one 
whose knowledge of other lines fits him to make the 
analysis and make recommendations. The codpera- 
tion forced upon the business world by the war can 
be used in business after the war. 

The smoker proper was held in the grill of the 
Hotel Clifton at 6:15 and after a splendid repast 
such as Host Harvey always provides President 
Bayne began calling on the members for talks. 
Capt. W. H. Hunter, the founder of the club, re- 
counted the early struggles its members had and the 


MARKED SUCCESS 


opposition they had to overcome. At the first meet- 
ing five were present and each one had a different 
idea, At the present meeting every dealer in the 
country was present, and all were actuated by a 
broad, sympathetic, intelligent purpose that enabled 
them to serve their trade as well as themselves bet- 
ter than in former years. W. F. Stevens said the 
success of the club was due to twenty years of hard, 
persistent, unselfish work. The early leadérs made 
it their personal business to urge upon every non- 
member the necessity for joining. If members 
would work at the club problems as they did on 
the Liberty loan campaigns every one could be 
solved. Mr, Stevens laid particular stress upou 
the fact that prewar conditions can never return, 
saying that we are now living in a new world and 
we must meet the new conditions. No progress can 
be made by fighting one another. The employer and 
the employee must realize they are both essential 
parts and govern themselves accordingly. The real 
purpose of the club is the improvement of the lum- 
ber industry. The man who realizes his responsi- 
bility to his fellow men is the only one who attains 
real and lasting success. 

H. E. Curtis, of Tiskilwa, and H. L. Wood, of 
Sheffield, presented an invitation from the Bureau 
County Club to join with it in a picnic. The invi- 
tation was accepted vociferously and a joint com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange the dates and other 
details. 

Frank Sanders called attention to the lumbermen 
who had passed on to their reward since the club 
was founded, and at his suggestion those present 
stood in silent homage to those brethren who were 
no longer present. 





THREE STATEWIDE ‘‘HOME’’ MEETINGS 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 26.—Governor Roberts 
has designated June 10 as ‘‘Own Your Own Home 
Day’’ in Tennessee, and the Statewide campaign 
will on that day be opened at Nashville with @ 
mass meeting of those interested. Arkansas will 
hold its Statewide meeting on June 5, at Little 
Rock. Alabama’s will be held on June 6, at Bir- 
mingham, where J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., heads a committee of citizens which is arrang- 
ing the details. Kentucky’s Statewide meeting 
will be held at Louisville on June 17. 
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McLEAN COUNTY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., May 26.—The most enthu- 
siastic and most profitable meeting ever held by 
the McLean County Lumbermen’s Club occurred 
May 21 and 22 at the Illinois Hotel, this city. 
President Perey Krum and Secretary Roy Miller 
had prepared a program of unusual merit and felt 
the occasion warranted a two-day meeting. The 
resulting attendance and sustained interest proved 
they were good guessers. 

The first day’s session opened with an address 
by Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, on the ‘‘Rela- 
tion Between Wholesaler and Retailer.’’ Mr. 
Paddock divided his subject into the following 
parts: Who is a wholesaler? What can the whole- 
saler do for the retailer? Has the wholesaler a 
legitimate place in the lumber industry? What is 
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his true relation to the retailer? It would require 
a verbatim report to do justice to the excellent ad- 
dress of Mr. Paddock, but only a few of the salient 
features ean be mentioned. The wholesaler should 
be adequately financed, he should be responsible, 
he should be a capable lumberman, he should un- 
derstand the economics of the lumber business, he 
should be conversant with his customer’s needs and 
sources of supply. If the retailer could handle at 
least a thousand cars a year he would not need a 
wholesaler, as he could operate a purchasing de- 
partment, but those buying smaller amounts must 
have the wholesaler. Any concern wanting a car 
of good lumber and willing to pay a reasonable 
price can always get its wants supplied by the 
wholesaler. To reach the retailer properly the 
manufacturer must use the established wholesalers 
or establish a sales force of his own. The advice 
of a reputable wholesaler is of inestimable value 
to the retailer, and the successful retailer never 
scorns the tips given by his wholesaler friends, for 
the wholesaler is in a position to know conditions 
far better than the retailer who has not the oppor- 
tunity to be conversant with mill conditions. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Paddock, the members took part in a 
general discussion led by H. 8. Hargrave, of Hills- 
boro, and W. H. Harwood, of Bloomington. 

The banquet was served at 6:30 and proved to be 
a regular Thanksgiving dinner of Vermont turkey 
and all the trimmings. When the cigars were 
reached President Krum introduced Charles KE. 
Davidson, of Greenville, the lawyer-lumberman of 
Illinois, who gave a most instructive address on 
the operation of the Illinois lien law. Mr. David- 
son illustrated his lecture by a series of charts 
that graphically demonstrated the working of the 
law. At the conclusion of the address Mr. David- 
son was urged to publish in book form the lien law 
with each section annotated in accordance with his 
talk and illustrations. Mr. Davidson now has this 
under advisement and if he decides to publish such 
a work it will be the recognized standard text book 
on the Illinois lien law. 

The morning session of the second day was taken 
up by addresses on association work by L. M. 
Bayne, president of the LaSalle County Club; and 
on ‘‘Credits’’ by Guy J. Parke, of Decatur. Mr. 
Bayne laid stress on the necessity for greater study 
of economic problems by the lumbermen, for a 
closer codjperation among lumbermen in order that 
the element of chance may be eliminated and a 
system of accounting brought into operation that 
will place the lumber business on a high plane. Mr. 
Parke’s address was of exceptional merit, in that 
he gave concrete examples and not mere advice. All 
that he recommended he had tried out and could 
vouch for, Mr. Parke digressed from his subject 





enough to emphasize the need for a better organ- 
ization of dealers, and recommended a system of 
organization zones that would embrace the entire 
State. A committee was appointed to study Mr. 
Parke’s recommendations and see that the State 
association made everv effort to put the system into 
operation, 

The closing session of the meeting was devoted 
to a general discussion of the addresses and to mak- 
ing suggestions for furthering the work of the 
club. The attendance was unusually large, with 
numerous lumbermen present from territory out- 
side McLean County. The Tazewell County club 
came in a body and created great enthusiasm as 
its members entered the hall. State Secretary 
Jones gave an account of the work being done by 
the State association and also referred to the meet- 
ings of other county clubs. 

The officers, directors, and members of the Me- 
lean County Lumbermen’s Club deserve great 
credit for the excellent meeting. If the dealers in 
counties where there are no clubs could attend such 
a gathering as this at Bloomington they would at 
once see to it that their own territory became or- 
ganized. 


POPULAR SALES MANAGER TO MAKE CHANGE 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—One of the changes 
in the personnel of the lumber business July 1 will 
be the resignation of J. H. Austin, jr., better known 
as ‘‘ Jimmie’’ Austin, sales manager of W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. He will be- 
come vice president in charge of sales of the Ger- 
main Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which specializes in 
railroad and industrial lumber. For sixteen years 
he has been connected with the lumber business, 
spending three years with the operating end of the 
lumber department of the Central Coal & Coke Co. 
On Friday, June 13, he will have been thirteen 
years with the Pickering company. For some 
years he has acted as sales manager for this com- 
pany’s three mills. He is happily located in Kan- 
sas City, and it is like tearing him up by the roots 
to move him away from that live town, but the 
change will be of great value as he is well ac- 
quainted with the manufacture as well as the sales 
end of the game. 

He has been chairman of the sales conference of 
the Southern Pine Association and recently, in con- 
junction with Mr. Putman, organized the salesmen 
in Oklahoma territory for mutual education and 
benefit. 

Jimmie Austin leaves Kansas City with the 
best wishes of his present employers and the lum- 
ber trade generally. No doubt his large acquaint- 
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ance with the mills and consumers of southern pine 
will permit him to add to the prosperity of the 
Germain company’s growing business. 

The announcement of new heads of departments 
for the Pickering Lumber Co. has not been made, 
but it is probable that a new general manager of 
mills as well as a sales manager will soon be ap- 
pointed. 





ALEXANDRIA EXPECTS A CLASS 


ALEXANDRIA, La., May 26.—A concatenation is 
scheduled to be held here June 10 and an attend- 
ance of 150 to 200 members, without counting the 
kittens, is expected. The ceremonies will be held 
at the City Park and the presence of all Alexandria 
members as well as of nearby territory is counted on. 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Pm Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
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Leading Lumber 
E XPORTER 


Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 


VREDENBURGH, ALA. 




















r 
BLACKSWALNUT Cable Address: 
is our specialty. “KOSSECO Cincinnati’ 
THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, Bee 
Cottonwood. 


Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport_ A BC Code. 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—“‘Pickwood” St. Louis. 




















We Solicit 
EXPORT Inquiries and 
Orders for 
Gumwood Hardwood 
Slope Rollers 
Speci Mine Ties 
pecial “ Pro 
Oak Bill Stuff « Rails 
O. C. CLUSS, Uniontown, Pa., U.S, A. 
Yards and Gumwood Roller Plant, at above address. 











The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the wood 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
er 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 


LUMBERING IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(Concluded from Page 53) 

Manila for from $3.50 to $4.50, United States 
currency, a thousand board feet, or even less. 
Freight rates from Manila to the Pacific coast vary 
from $7 to $8, United States currency, per ton 
(logs), or from $10 to $14 per thousand board feet. 
There are no export duties on timber or manufac- 
tured products. Sawmill and logging machinery 
from the United States can enter duty free, and 
timber and logs are admitted to the United States 
without customs charges. Any mill with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet or more a month of export ma- 
terial is in a position to ship directly to the United 
States and other countries, thus saving the cost of 
transportation to Manila and reshipment. 


Labor Conditions 


The Filipino has a natural aptitude for running 
machinery and is easily taught. Given a good, ex- 
perienced foreman, it is surprising how well a Fili- 
pino crew can handle a sawmill. They work for 
small wages—from $0.25 to $0.75, United States 
currency, a day for unskilled labor—and if they 
are accorded fair treatment they make steady and 
permanent workers. In the thinly settled forest 
regions it is necessary to bring in labor from the 
more thickly settled provinces. To the lumberman 
the labor problem in the Philippines is not a diffi- 
cult one. He will find that he has escaped many 
of the vexatious labor difficulties of the United 
States to meet comparatively few in the Philippine 
Islands. Patience and fair dealing will secure most 
excellent results. 

Markets 


Approximately 80 to 100 million board feet of 
lumber is used each year in the Philippine Islands. 
Of this, strange to say, a considerable amount is 
imported, altho the amount of such imported lum- 
ber is steadily being lessened as the capacity of the 
Philippine mills increases, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia use yearly more than 200 million board feet 
of American lumber, a large part of which could 
be furnished by lumber companies in the Philip- 
pines if there were a sufficient number properly 
capitalized and equipped. A market for Philippine 
lumber has already been secured in the United States 
and to a lesser extent in Europe. As already 
stated, many Philippine timbers are unexcelled 
for interior finish, cabinetwork and other special 
uses for which imported woods are coming to be 
more and more demanded in the United States and 
Europe as the local supplies of hardwoods diminish. 

A striking evidence of the beauty and quality of 
Philippine woods is found in the palatial home of 
former Philippine Governor General W. Cameron 
Forbes in Boston. This residence is built entirely 
of Philippine lumber and is a real show place, ad- 
mired by every one that has beheld it. 





HOME BUILDING GETS HIGH PRAISE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Gen. Pershing, 
commander-in-chief of the A. E. F., has sent to 
the secretary of labor the following endorsement 
of the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign: 


It gives me great pleasure to comply with your 
request for a few words in support of the building 
campaign now being carried on by the Government. 
The active policy of the Department of Labor for the 
furtherance of the “Own Your Own Home” movement, 
based as it is on the most patriotic of principles, is 
one deserving the vigorous support of every right 
thinking citizen. 

Fresh from the victorious fields of Europe, where 
home life has necessarily become but a memory while 
the stern business of securing real home life for the 
future went forward, America’s soldiers should turn 
naturally to such a movement. 

It is my earnest hope then that the success of the 
“Own Your Own Home” movement may be rapid and 
full and that in the near future we may be privileged 
to observe a broadening of its scope. 





ADVOCATE NATIONAL FORESTRY POLICY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—There was held 
here on Tuesday of last week the first of a series of 
conferences for formulating a national program of 
forestry. The conference, which was called and 
presided over by Chief Forester Henry S. Graves, 
of the United States Forest Service, was attended 
by representatives from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and New Jersey, including State for- 
esters, timberland owners and representatives of 
the Federal Government. 

The underlying thought of the conference was 
that the situation as regards the future timber sup- 
ply of the country demands the immediate inaugu- 
ration of a broad and far reaching policy that shall 
bring under some measure of public control all the 
forests of the country. 


This was expressed by Chief Forester Graves in 
his address in part as follows: 

The land (commercial timber tracts) has usually 
been purchased or is held with a view of exploiting the 
timber, and not with a view of a permanent productive 
enterprise as in the case of the farm woodlot. The 


handling of commercial timber lands is almost wholly 
by methods of exploitation. The purpose of the owner 
in holding the land is temporary. His interest is in 
the grown timber only. He does not concern himself 
with the use of the land for continued forest produc- 
tion. Forestry on such lands will not be brought about 
thru ordinary educational methods or even thru 
bounty inducements offered by the public. * * * 
The public interests in the right handling of private 
forests are so great that the matter can not be per- 
mitted to drift any longer without definite action. 
Our nation and the individual States can not afford 
to permit the forests to be dissipated as is now being 
done without measures for replacement. The public 
can not afford to permit the different localities and the 
nation at large to suffer the injurious consequences of 
forest dissipation. The public must take steps to stop 
destructive processes now going on and substitute for 
them constructive methods of forestry. 

The following resolution expressing the sense of 
the meeting was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That forestry questions are national ques- 
tions, as well as State and local questions, and it is 
the sense of the conference that the national Govern- 
ment should assume leadership in these matters and 
aid and coéperate with the several States in furnishing 
adequate protection from forest fires, in perpetuating 
existing forests, and in reforesting devastated forest 
districts or regions, upon such conditions as may 
seem just and equitable. 


KANSAS CITY TRADE COMMENTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 27.—‘‘ Did you ever see 
such a condition of affairs as exists today in your 
thirty years’ connection with the lumber business?’’ 
said J. M. Burnard, of Kansas City. The trouble 
with the situation as it looks to the sales manager 
is that stocks at the mills, as well as those of the 
retailer and consumer, are very much broken, hence 
the demand is full of surprises, and requires the 
dealer’s careful attention so that he may not only 
be sure he can fill the order before he takes it, 
but that the price is right. With low stocks of 
finished flooring and short stocks in other lines, 
the retailer’s demands, which have been so urgent 
in the last three weeks, increase the problems for 
the sales department to work out. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Long Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., commented recently on a cartoon 
in one of the lumber papers urging manufacturers 
to question themselves as to whether they are ac- 
cepting their responsibility in this reconstruction 
period as well as assisting in working out the prop- 





‘aganda of showing the consumer of lumber the 


benefits of utilizing southern pine. The Long Bell 
Co.’s campaign on advertising is very illuminating 
and suggests that the whole trade could well put 
its brands before the people with a stabilizing 
effect on grades and prices of building material. 
Vice President Nelson remarked that 90 percent 
production at the company’s mills was hardly 
keeping up to its order file, but the ease with which 
southern pine orders are coming in gives assurance 
that the prices will be no lower and probably will 
continue to advance, particularly on special items. 

Ben Berkshire, city works patriot and lumberman 
of Kansas City, attended the municipal conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls last week. In his absence 
his young son Ben, jr., was taken with appendi- 
citis and the grandfather, J. H. Berkshire, had the 
boy operated upon. The boy was doing fine when 
last heard from. 

Herman Dierks spends most of his time in the 
East these days but he was in Kansas City for a 
few weeks and is now in Battle Creék, Mich., where 
he is dallying with postum goods. Al Hart, sales 
manager, reports that the company is having diffi- 
culty in taking care of its customers’ urgent or- 
ders. Its four mills, however, are running full tilt 
at Broken Bow, Okla., Bismarck, and Dierks, Ark., 
cutting about 400,000 feet a day. The transit tim- 
ber mill is cutting ties and other special stock for 
the oil equipment, which is booming in operations 
as well as in stock selling in the Oklahoma district. 
Herbert Dierks, in charge of manufacture, reports 
that the mills are all running full time. The op- 
erators are particularly well pleased with the new 
mill at Bismarck where they are operating two 
bands. Their plan of assorting lumber and oper- 
ating a monorail system for quick handling, as 
well as their rip and cut off saw built for sizing up 
odd stock or manipulating a board that gets by 
the proper inspection on the mill ticket, permits 
them at this second platform to cut off a board 
and put it in No. 1 instead of No. 2 or No. 3 be- 
cause of sizing it for quality run, thus preventing 
a broken board, an end split or other defect from 
lowering the grade. Their specializing on short- 
leaf finish of hardwood production is keeping them 
busy. 

Hans Dierks has just built himself a new coun- 
try home and expects to be a real farmer after 
June 1. 

W. R. Pickering has a farm fourteen miles from 
Kansas City and he has stocked it with shorthorns 
and Poland Chinas and other blooded stock. 
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PIONEER VERSUS MODERN LUMBER RAFTING 


GUTTENBERG, Iowa, May 27.—Tho the big raft- 
ing days are gone on the upper Mississippi, rafting 
is not wholly a has-been. Now and then a small 
raft is brought down, reminding the oldtimers of 
the river towns of the very earliest days when the 
pioneers in hewing out farms in the upper wilder- 
ness of the Mississippi Valley took down little 
rafts of walnut logs to Dubuque and other points 
where a market could be found. In those days 
they were pole rafts with soft wood logs mixed 
with the walnut to make them float. Then fol- 
lowed the big steamer tows of northern pine. The 
occasional raft that descends the upper Missis- 
sippi nowadays is of soft wood, with one or two 
motorboats serving to guide and push it down the 
channel. 

The illustration shows one of these new rafts 
with two gasoline launches on its way down the 
Mississippi from the mouth of the upper Iowa 
river to the mill of the Eberhard Lumber Co. at 
Guttenberg. This is a distance of about fifty miles. 
The raft was 450 feet long, 150 feet wide and 


contained about 150,000 feet of logs. It was not 
so small as the size of the motorboats would sug- 
gest, being about half the size of an ordinary sized 
raft of the ‘‘big days.’’ The larger of the two 
launches had a 6-horsepower Fairbanks engine and 
the smaller a 6-horsepower marine engine. The 
two boats handled the raft without any real diffi- 
culty, making a speed of three miles an hour. 
Such a towing outfit with this size of raft is prac- 
ticable for fair weather, tho of course. says Mr. 
Eberhard, the boats could not handle such a raft in 
a storm. 

The logs were cut from a piece of timber that 
the company owns on the upper Iowa River, a sec- 
tion of Iowa which is still rather heavily wooded. 
The land yielded 17,500 feet to the acre of cotton- 
wood, white ash and soft maple. The logs were 
cut and banked on the upper Iowa near its mouth 
during the winter and driven and rafted soon after 
navigation opened. The Eberhard company has 
brought down a number of rafts for short tows 
with motorboats during the last few seasons. 














A MODERN LOG RAFT ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 





INEXCUSABLE DESTRUCTION OF CITY TREES 


In an address on ‘‘thorofares’’ some time ago 
before the Western Society of Engineers, O. C. 
Simonds had some interesting things to say regard- 
ing shade trees which are reproduced below for 
the benefit of readers, as reported in the proceedings 
of the society: 


In the outlying districts where the residences are 
located it is usually desirable to have, in addition to 
the features named, shade trees and areas devoted to 
grass or other low growing vegetation. The city en- 
gineer of a large city in Michigan said that “trees 
had no business in any city,” but fortunately his 
view is not shared by many. 

Trees really make the beauty of a city. The archi- 
tecture of the building may be bad and the houses may 
be poor, but if the streets are lined with satisfactory 
shade trees, if elms and maples spread their branches 
overhead, the general impression given to visitors will 
be that of a beautiful city. 

Assuming then that the residence streets will have 
Pavements, planting spaces and sidewalks, their loca- 
tion with regard to each other should be considered. 
A planting space between the sidewalk and the road- 
way is generally desirable because this arrangement 
gives shade to both sidewalk and the drive and seems 

give a more quiet and safe place for pedestrians. 
It also places the trees farther from the buildings 
than they would be if the sidewalk was at the curb or 
fdge of the roadway and the planting next to the lot 

e. 


There are varied conditions, however, which would 
often make the modification of a general rule desirable. 
For instance, a city in Iowa had an ordinance requir- 
ing that sidewalks should be six feet wide, the inner 
edge of this sidewalk being placed two feet from the 
lot line. One day when I visited this city a street was 
being improved by the construction of pavements and 
sidewalks. This street, altho used only for residences, 
was one hundred feet wide and the pavement that 
was being put down was fifty feet wide, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was no car line upon it. This 
left a space for sidewalk and planting of twenty-five 
feet on each side of the street. Along the front of 
my client’s property within the street area and at a 
distance of from three to seven feet from the lot line 
some excellent native burr oaks and hickories were 
growing. 

The city authorities wished to take these trees out. 
I called attention to the fact that many years had 
been required to produce the trees; that the rule re- 
garding sidewalks might be changed in the block in 
which these trees were located without harm to any- 
One, the sidewalk being placed, say, at a distance of 
eight feet from the lot line instead of two; that such 
an arrangement would still leave eleven feet between 
the walk and the curb. But the ordinance was held 
to be a sacred thing and the trees of at least fifty 
years’ growth were cut down. Such vandalism is 
Without any excuse. There ought to be sufficient 
elasticity to ordinances so that an improvement could 
be made which complies with what we ordinarily call 

common sense.” 

Many of us have grown up with the idea that trees 
should be planted in rows, but many of the most beau- 
tiful streets I have known have been those in which 
Page of the original native trees have been allowed 

remain along the street borders. These followed 
Rature’s arrangement of irregularity. One street of 


this kind was out in River Forest. Along one side 
of a block in this street I noticed first a spreadin 
thorn apple. Its branches were high enough so tha 
they did not interfere with people passing. Just 
north of this thorn apple was a healthy old burr oak, 
the two trees together Saruane & very attractive group. 
At some distance beyond the burr oak was a group of 
lindens. These two groups of trees made this portion 
of the street most beautiful and attractive. A pho- 
tographer with the instincts of an artist would have 
been glad to use his camera in reproducing them, but 
a week or two after first seeing them I was passing 
along this street and noticed that the fine old burr oak, 
the thorn apple and the lindens had all been cut 
down to make room for a row of elms two inches or 
less in diameter. It would require many years for 
these elms to produce the shade that was produced 
by the trees removed, and altho the elms are the 
most graceful of our native trees their effect would 
never equal that of the trees which had been destroyed. 

There are many roadsides and borders of city and 
village streets where fine old oaks, elms, maples, lin- 
dens and other native forest trees are — in per- 
fect health. These give dignity and character to the 
thorofares they adorn. There certainly can be no 
harm in curving a sidewalk to any position between 
the curb line and the property line for the sake of 
saving these patriarchs, provided the lines of curvature 
are long and gentle so that the distance to be traveled 
is not appreciably lengthened. What harm would 
there be in occasionally moving the curb line a little 
so that the roadbed would approach nearer one side 
of the street than it is to the other? If a street asa 
whole is picturesque and attractive, value will be added 
to the lots on both sides. 

A volume might be written describing the beautiful 
effects which we might have along our street borders 
or roadsides by using trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants in picturesque combinations. Such effects are 
sometimes realized in out of the way country places. 
If we were sufficiently civilized we might have such 
ideal roadside beauty all along the city and village 
streets which are bordered with homes. 





Out or about 500 graduates and alumni of the 
New York State College of Forestry since it was 
founded in 1911, over 87 percent enlisted in the 
army or navy or were engaged in some other spe- 
cific form of war service. While many students 
rendered effective service in the two forestry regi- 
ments sent overseas and in the sawmill units sent 
to Great Britain, by far the largest number enlisted 
as combatants in the army, navy or air service. 

INTEREST in improved highways is not merely 
nationwide but worldwide. Japan, long indifferent 
to road improvement, is now investigating highway 
construction methods in the United States, and 
the home department of the imperial government 
is about to ask large grants for a system of hard 
surfaced roads that will serve to bind the empire 
together. 
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[By BR. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


ings as shown at H, F, G, H and I, this catches the 
strain of the nigger against the V-wheel hubs sol- 
idly when logs are turned over on the fly as the 
carriage runs back—as is the practice of all fast 
sawyers with good steam niggers. 

As the hubs of the guide wheels and ends of the 
bearings shown at A and B will wear fast unless 
kept well oiled, they should be oiled frequently, 
Wear may be tested for by throwing the off-set as 
if going ahead, then with pinch-bar prying easily 
between the wheel and frame of carriage at one 
side and then at the other. If this shows any lost 
motion it may be taken up by loosening the bear- 
ing bolts and tightening up on the bolt that runs 
lengthwise along the top of each guide wheel shaft 
(not shown in sketch), thus drawing the bearings 
at A and B further against the hub of the wheel, 
= which the bearing bolts may be tightened as 
before. 


Those who are interested in making the sort of 
adjustments that will produce good lumber will 
find interesting some ideas that were developed and 
put into successful operation by the writer while 
recently supervising the overhauling of a band-mill. 

It is never wise to depend wholly on the off-set 
working parts, such as hinges, knuckles, screws, 
for carriage adjustment. However well such parts 
are made they cannot stand the shock and jar of 
the steam nigger in action turning a log—the 
cause of 90 percent of all off-set troubles. But 
there is a way to avoid this hammering of the 
steam nigger against the off-set. This is how we 
went about making the adjustments: 

The carriage was jacked high, caps removed from 
the truck bearings, and the trucks rolled up the 
track out of the way Then the bearings were re- 
moved and rebabbitted on a piece of bearing the 
same size as the truck shafts and replaced. As 
bolting down these bearings without the shafts 
being in place would likely cause a misfit, bolts 
were left slack until the carriage had been let back 
down on the track with trucks in their places. Then 
the bolts were tightened and jammed with extra 
nuts. When the strain comes on a bearing so L . 
bolted it will adjust itself to the right position number of which has just reached the AMERICAN 
and a uniform strain will be had. Next the brac- LUMBERMAN. The purpose of the publication ap- 
ing rods and bolts that hold the framework rigid parently is to serve as a medium of communication 
were made tight and nuts jammed to prevent their between the company and its employees and to 
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AN EXCELLENT HOUSE ORGAN 


The Shevlin Equalizer is the name of a snappy 
little magazine of the house organ type published 
by the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., the second 
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jarring loose. All lost motion or play was taken foster general good will. A page is devoted to ex- 
up in the off-set working parts so they would work plaining the liberal insurance plan instituted by 
easy without wearing strain. As the narrow grip- the company at the beginning of 1918, under which 
ping surface of most off-set collars is a weakness an average of 550 employees are insured for $1,000 
that most makers seem never to have overcome, all each, the entire cost being borne by the company. 
set-collars were tightened in place with extra ones Another page points out the advantages of home 
to back them up, an adjustment that will save owning, and advises employees who do not own 
much trouble. . ; : their homes to ‘‘build now.’’ A partial list of 

The final adjustment and the most important is employees who already own their homes is ap- 
made to protect the finely working off-set from the pended, and it is interesting to note that it con- 
knock and heavy jarring of the steam nigger. In tains nearly 100 names. 
this the ends of the bearings play an important 
part, and the method of making such adjustment 
will be clear from the accompanying drawing show- 
ing the bottom view of a carriage. The drawing 
shows position of truck adjustments when off-sets 
are thrown as going into the cut. 

It will be remembered that the carriage is guided 
and controlled by the end trucks, and that the 
other trucks simply support it. It is a great abuse 
in carriage running to try to make the center trucks 
serve as guide trucks, as such practice causes broken 
bolts and slipped bearings, with the result that 
bad and snaky lumber will be turned out. 

At A and B are shown the adjustments of the 
flat wheels of end trucks which guide the carriage. 
The flat wheel is shown % inch from the frame, 
and the bearing is shown flat up against the hub 
of this wheel. A flat bolt, not shown in the sketch, 
runs along the top of the shaft, lengthwise of the 
bearing, and prevents the bearing from pushing 
away from the hub of the wheel. 

The other flat wheel ends of trucks have their 
bearings set back from the hubs about % inch (not 
snug up against them as at A and B) so that they 
will not interfere with the working of the end 
guide wheels upon the off-set being thrown as in 
going into the sawing line. 

From point to point of the double-headed ar- 
rows at C and D shows where the locking strain of 
off-set comes to bear when sawing a line as car- eral Fire Hose Co., Chicago, and those who are inter 
riage goes forward. In working and throwing the nha yd Beary a a yenvhading a oa 
carriage frame over for sawing a line, the hingein spr Blegre W ON a age ie 
frames or the screws will bring pressure 4 the - henge Sow Sm Petes Fie Rese.” Fhe a 

° ea ° a e plant largely depends upon the reliability © 
points indicated and adjust snugly without binding, the fire hose in case of fire. The success and progress 
ae toners any lost motion the working parts of the Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. are based upon the 
might allow. 


shat dependability that time has proved to have been built 
As all of the V-wheels are in line with the bear- into Bi-Lateral fire hose. 






































HOW TO SAVE ON FIRE HOSE 


This is the season of year in which sawmill and 
woodworking plants prepare for the dry months, when 
the fire hazard will be greatest. Every careful mill 
manager tests the fire hose at the plant at regular 
intervals. The fact that such tests are necessary is 
often shown by the leaks that develop in the hose, 
and probably the amount of fire hose ordered in the 
late spring or early summer is greater than at any 
other season. The reason, of course, is that during 
the winter the hose remains in the rack folded and 
during the winter months the rubber has oxidized 
and become porous. Almost without exception fire 
hose fails at the point where it is folded. It is im- 
possible to keep the hose inflated and so it has to be 
piled into the racks flat, and where these folds come 
the rubber is so stretched and contorted that it 
oxidizes rapidly. 

That is, in ordinary fire hose this occurs, especially 
where the rubber is all cemented to the cotton outer 
covering. Such is not the case with Bi-Lateral fire 
hose, however, for the inner or rubber tube is cemented 
only part way round and this allows the rubber to con- 
tract naturally when the hose is folded. Also, in 
Bi-Lateral fire hose the inner rubber lining is re 
enforced at the vital point with a 2-sheet strip of very 
high grade rubber. This greatly strengthens the hose 
and increases its length of life. 

Bi-Lateral fire hose is manufactured by the Bi-Lat- 
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‘‘ON THE LEFT YOU SEE—’’ 

Our ever alert and uncompromising scientific ed- 
itor recently caught our old friend John Me- 
Cutcheon printing a picture of a butternut and 
calling it a linden tree, and promptly exposed him 
to the world. Personally we are glad to see any 
sort of a tree pictured in this commercial age; so, 
John, butternut than never. 





You would enjoy this scientific editor, by the 
way. He always has a microscope within reach, 
and books!—well, a scientific editor is a small 
body of material matter completely surrounded 
by books. He has everything neatly (more or 
less) indexed; and there was never any operation 
so simple that he couldn’t get up a form for 
doing it. 





Some day, if we dared, we would like to take 
you on a tour of this place, anyway, like one takes 
the children an hour before the opening of the per- 
formance. We are sure you would enjoy Tommy’s 
fits of laughter (‘‘fits’’ is right) and Frank’s 
dome, and all the editors, from the managing to 
the want ad. (You can figure that’s going up or 
down, just as you like.) 





You folks sometimes don’t realize that it takes 
as many people, such as we are, to run this sheet 
and get you out a hundred-or-more-page-paper 
every week for the infinitesimal sum of four bucks 
(now is the time to subscribe, or to pay up if you 
already have), as many people, we say, as it does 
to run a double-band sawmill with all that goes 
with it. 





Years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dug that 
word ‘‘community’’ out of the dictionary and put 
it into circulation, and now it is being shouted 
from every Chautauqua platform, and taught in 
every university, and mentioned in every editorial, 
and preached in pulpits and expounded in schools. 
Right in this office was born an Idea that has built 
thousands of homes, made millions of men neigh- 
bors, and lifted the country ahead a half a century. 
Some day they’ll put a tablet on this spot (after 
the Community Development editor has gotten 
tired and taken one) to mark the place where the 
‘*Community Development’’ and ‘‘Build Now’’ 
movements were born, as they do in New England 
on every house where Lafayette or Washington 
slept, or tried to do so. 





And, of course, we’d like to show you the adver- 
tising and art departments, where they write ads 
that would make a deafmute buy a songbook or an 
Esquimau a palmleaf fan. We could show you a 
full grown photograph gallery, with facilities for 
taking a picture of anything from a baby that 
won’t sit still to a tract of your timber running 
7,911,452 feet to the acre. Why, just mention any 
tree in the United States and Sid will show you a 
negative of it, for it has had to look pleasant for 
him some time. 





The book department, where your Toteroad and 
Trail and other good books await you—why, that 
book department often sells more books in a day 
than your bookstore, and a darnedsite better books. 
The circulation depart- 
ment (your doctor will 
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Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


ete PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ROUGH GREEN CLEAR 
Spruce and Fir Lumber 


From the Heart of O ‘i 
Finest Timber - ; 


In other words, this 
crew could cut 75,000 
feet a day, and do ev- 
erything from picking 
bark out of the bull- 
chain to loading 22- 
foot lengths into a 36- 
foot boxcar—and, gosh, 
how we would like to 
see some of us doing it! 
Then we’d think that 
picking commas out of 
a page or sitting up 
half the night to write 
up one of your darned 
conventions wasn’t all 
the hard work in the 
world. 





And we wish that 
every sawmill had as 
able and handsome a 
sales organization as we 
have—from Fred Gil- 
man in Seattle to Jim 
Schloenbach in Jack- 
sonville, from Terrell to 
the Gulf of Mexico and 
from Wand to Mr. Hud- 
son’s well known bay. 


AN OFFICE 


An office is a funny thing: Each morning certain men 

And certain girls and certain boys come into it again 

And hang their coats on certain pegs, their hats on 
certain hooks, 

And sit them down at certain desks in front of certain 


ooks, 
They all have certain work to do in just a certain 


me 
Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed per diem ; 
And then at just a certain hour, in sunshine or in 


rain, 
They close their desks and hurry out to catch a cer- 
tain train. 


An office is a tragic thing when that is all there is, 

When each one has his certain work and certain way 
of his 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seems to see 

That there are certain other ones in life as well 


as he. 

For we would find a certain fun in certain other 
ways 

If we would give a word of cheer on certain busy 
days— 

When problems vex, when certain things require a 


helping hand, 
Would give a certain sympathy that mortals under- 
stand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least, a certain kind 
That has a certain brotherhood, where day by day you 


n 
Some neighbor with a new idea he’s glad to pass 


along, 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort of song. 

There is a certain ag that we owe to other men 

To help them when they need a lift, to steady them 
again. 

An office can become in time, to man and girl and 


0 
A corte Wied of fellowship, and work a certain joy. 


tell you that a good cir- 
culation is essential to 
the health of a_ well 
man), that is sort of the 
lath mill of this insti- 
tution—you’d like to 
hear about that. There 
the recording angels 
keep a record of your 
subscription. 





And the Guys Up in 
Front, we might even 
give them a mention. 
Honestly, we think it 
would make a very in- 
teresting article if we 
had the time and the 
nerve to write it. Any- 
way, when you are in 
town drop in and look 
us over. We’ll be glad 
to see you and show you 
the historic spots where 
the proofreaders that 
have gone before (and 
some of them should 
have) left the faint 
aroma of their hair oil 
on the immaculate ala- 
bastine, as Johnson did 
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Not to mention from 

Quarterman to San Francisco, and all the rest of 
these gifted authors of expense accounts. We wish 
you could meet them—but, if you are a prospect, 
or even a suspect, you probably have. 





Then there are the hundred special correspond- 
ents at a hundred markets and mill points in the 
land of the free and the home of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, besides other correspondents, 
with more whiskers, in Liverpool and Petrograd 
and South Africa and Melbourne and elsewhere. 
And also an occasional ¢. 0. w., which is a technical 
term for correspondent on the wing. 





These fellows ship us enough S48 literature and 
enough hand-picked words every week to last a 
woman a month. Then, when the words come in, 
they are gone over by another gang which puts 
them thru the editorial ripper, resurfaces and 
sands them, and piles them neatly into columns and 
pages in their appropriate bins. 





And we have not taken you out into the print- 
shop at all, where there are other words, some of 
Which are not allowed to get into the paper. We’d 
like to introduce you to John and Willie and Man- 
nie and Heinie and other mute and inglorious pro- 
ducers of the E. of the A. L. I. 





And the Community Development department: 


at the Old Cheshire 
Cheese in old Wine Office Court, as you remember. 





Not to mention the female chorus, the Elsie 
Smiths, so many of them that if the powder they 
use on their noses were put end to end it would 
make a sidewalk reaching from Portland, Ore., to 
Portland cement. Then there is the treasurer, who 
pays us on Saturday and stakes us on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. And the office 
boys, who never weary of our instructions, but just 
love to have us tell them over and over. 





God blessing us, how we do love our work, after 
all! For sixteen years this department has been 
hanging its hat in this office and borrowing Myron’s 
matches to smoke anybody’s cigars. There are 
other men here who have been working for you 
and writing for you for a quarter to a third of a 
century. They knocked and loved their jobs, and 
the only way to get them out of here would be with 
a writ of cholera morbus. 





Probably your old sawmill, or lumber yard, or 
wholesale office is just as interesting to you as this 
office is to us. And no doubt you could take us 
around and show us folks just as queer and as dear, 
now that you come to think about it. After all, 
there is a lot of romance in the day’s work, isn’t 
there? and a lot of fun in it, if we have eyes to 
see and hearts to hear. 


we a 









Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Shop Grades 


Can ship immediately. 
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_Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 












E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 

Telecode ) 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir 


Lumber 


Prompt Shippers. 
Best Grades. 





MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 
W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Wach th, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas,.Texas 


Bastern 




















Spruce—Fir 
Structural— Bridge Timbers 


Factory—Yard Stock 


Manufacturers Wholesalers 





H.P. Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 
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San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building E 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 
KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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cone J LILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughtom & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











| FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





INVENTIONS TO REDUCE FREIGHTS 


Two new inventions are full of promise for the 
reduction of transportation costs on lumber. The first 
is a raft which has already proved itself in actual 
service, and the second a demountable ship. The raft, 
containing 1,242 standards of timber, about 4,750 tons, 
or about as much as is carried by five of the usual 
lumber carrying steamers, was assembled at Hommel- 
vik, northern Norway, and hauled by a steam tug to 
Ipswich, England, for Gabriel, Wade & English (Ltd.), 
London importers. The raft was constructed on a 
slipway to a height of about 5 feet, then launched and 
taken alongside the pier to load, and when launched 
measured 300 feet in length and 42 feet in extreme 
width. It drew 10 feet 7 inches when launched, but 
swelling increased the draft to 11 feet. To meet this 
unavoidable swelling the wire ropes that held the cargo 
together were fastened over the ends of balks, which 
had powerful springs that took the pressure off the 
ropes and saved them from breaking. Tests showed 
that three weeks’ immersion in salt water would not be 
detrimental to the timber, as when allowed to dry it 
was in perfect condition without any increase in 
weight. Capt. Gardiner, the inventor, who now has 
a 2,200-standard raft under construction, believes he 
will be able to reduce the cost and bring timber across 
at £4 10s. a standard, or at about half the present 
ocean freight rate. 

The demountable ship is being constructed in British 
Columbia, to carry 5,000,000 feet of fir on the 9,000- 
mile trip to Europe. It is patented by John Arbuthnot, 
of Vancouver, B. C., who secured the British orders for 
80,000,000 feet of lumber, and a model is now at 
Vickers, London—the famous builders of superdread- 
naughts. The design is said to have the approval of 
Lloyd’s and insurance of ship and cargo is reported 
to have been arranged at a satisfactory rate. It is 
claimed by the inventor that the ship can be built at 
what it costs to put lumber on an ordinary vessel. 

When launched the ship will be little more than a 
raft, enough material being assembled to assure buoy- 
ancy to support donkey engines that will be used to lift 
lumber out of the water and place it in position. There 
will be three tiers of a depth of 8 feet or 10 feet each, 
which will be secured by cross beams bolted together 
in such a way that the cargo can be readily taken apart, 
and on top a main deck, with a forecastle and poop 
for the accommodation of the crew. The vessel will be 
schooner rigged and will carry a 1,500-horsepower 
auxiliary engine embedded in the cargo capable of 
driving the ship at seven knots an hour. Her dimen- 
sions will be: Length, 250 feet ; beam, 60 feet ; depth, 
26 feet. She will be unsinkable, will displace 9,000 
tons and draw 28 feet to 30 feet of water. 





BRITISH VISITOR HERE REVIEWS DEMAND 


Stanley McCowen, of the firm of A. Baird & Co., 
timber importers, of Glasgow, Scotland, a recent visitor 
at Memphis, Tenn., is authority for the statement that 
there will be no important decline in prices for lumber 
for several years, because of labor conditions in the 
United States and Great Britain, the great demand 
for lumber in the British Isles and the high rates of 
ocean transportation. Before the war Mr. McCowen 
traveled in Russia and thruout the Orient in the in- 
terest of his company, is familiar with conditions over 
a large area and is regarded as an authority on lumber 
conditions thruout the world. He says that while 
Russia has a great timber supply, in quality it is not 
comparable with American timber. 

“American lumber, which can be delivered in England 
at present in only limited quantities, is selling at stag- 
gering prices,” he said, “but in spite of high prices 
sales are limited by the shortage of ships. I am rather 
inclined to think that the market will be limited to 
some extent, so far as volume of business is concerned, 
by the highness of prices, but there is every indication 
that demand will be so great that values will remain at 


an unprecedented figure for an almost indefinite 
period.” 


Poenene 


LONDON HOUSING SCHEME ORGANIZED 


The British Minister of Reconstruction has organized 
a house building scheme for London the details of which 
have been taken up by the local government board, and 
it is expected that building work will be begun almost 
immediately and be developed as fast as the local 
schemes are approved, says American Consul General 
Robert P. Skinner, London, England, in a recent report 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., continuing : 

The Government scheme will be administered by a 
chief commissioner in London and eight district com- 
missioners of housing, all men with wide knowledge and 


“ experience of housing. They will have adequate tech- 


nical staffs and be vested with important discretionary 
powers in respect to building schemes, 

The local government board is having prepared and 
will shortly issue a manual for the use of local authori- 
ties and others as a guide to the way in which they 
should proceed with their proposed schemes. It will 
embody plans of several types of houses of the latest 
designs i ae, repared by the board to meet the 
necessity for planning a cottage of such aspect that its 
living and working rooms receive as much and its 
larders and stores as little of the sun as possible. The 
provision aimed at will be twelve houses to the acre in 
urban areas and eight in rural areas. The board is of 
the opinion that as many as possible should have, be- 
sides the kitchen, larder, scullery, washhouse, bathroom 
or bath, and three bedrooms, a comfortable parlor or 
living room and a garden. 


To Construct Village of Model Houses 


Practically all the essential fittings are being 
standardized, including doors, windows, kitchen ranges, 
baths, bolts, locks, door handles and general fittings, 





designs of which have been prepared and samples 
chosen. Arrangements are being made with the Min- 
istry of Munitions to place orders for these standard- 
ized fittings, and where practicable existing munition 
factories and works will be utilized for the production 
of fittings with a view ‘to providing employment for as 
many munition workers as possible. 

The board, acting in conjunction with the London 
county council, is making arrangements for the erec- 
tion in London of a village of model houses. Each 
house will be a complete model for the guidance of 
local authorities thruout the country, as regards both 
architectural style and internal arrangements. The 
houses will be erected from the plans that won the pre- 
miums in the recent competition instituted by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

A proposal is under consideration for the holding of 
a trades exhibition at which the different manufac- 
turers concerned in the erection, equipment and furnish- 
ing of cottage houses will have an opportunity of dis- 
playing to the public their various goods. 

The general policy adopted by the board will be on 
parallel lines to the policy laid down in the Tudor- 
Walter report and to the suggestions put forward by 
the national housing and town ra council. One 
important suggestion contained in the memorandum 
submitted by the latter body is also in accord with 
the policy of the board; namely, that ,housing schemes 
will be approved by stages, and thus save a great 
amount of unnecessary work. 


According to this suggestion local authorities would 
at the first stage send promptly thru the district 
commissioners definite statements as to their proposals 
or difficulties as to acquisition of the land, its suit- 
ability, and its adequacy, so as to permit of rapid 
progress to the business of preparing a proper layout 
of the land. Plans for this should not be encouraged 
until there was a reasonable certainty of the sites being 
approved. 

In the second stage, site planning would be dealt 
with, and as the construction of roads and sewers could 
not be begun until the approval of the plan of layout, 
local authorities should be urged to speed up the 
preparation of their estate development plans. 

Thirdly, proposals as to designs and types of houses 
would be submitted to the district commissioner, and 
when these matters and the question of rents to be 
charged had been finally settled they would be sent on 
to the central department for approval, and by a hous- 
ing inspector sent by the central department. 

It does not appear, however, that the local govern- 
ment board has committed itself to the details of this 
suggestion. 


LUMBER EXHIBITS IN EUROPE 


Exhibits of American lumber in the various trade 
centers in Europe are of greatest importance as edu- 
cational propaganda, and this was realized by Nelson 
C. Brown, one of the four lumber trade commissioners 
who have recently returned from an extensive tour 
of investigation abroad. Following is a copy of a let- 
ter on this subject sent out to the regional lumber 
manufacturers’ associations by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 


You will undoubtedly be interested to know that 
Trade Commissioner Nelson C. Brown has made final 
arrangeménts , 4 which forty-nine lumber exhibits will 
be sent out to the principal cities thruout the Mediter- 
ranean group of countries. The principal destinations 
of these lumber exhibits are as follows: Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, Rome, Naples, Catania, 
Pelermo, Syracuse, Messina and Pisa in Italy ; Tunis 
in Tunis; Algiers in Algeria; Athens, Piraeus, 
Patras, and Salonica in Greece; Madrid, Seville, Va- 
lencia, Bilboa, Barcelona in Spain; and Oporto and 
Lisbon in Portugal. 

While abroad, Commissioner. Brown arranged for 
the details of receiving and setting up these exhibits, 
and has recently completed arrangements for their 
shipment. They wili be placed in a large number of 
exhibitions and locations where they will be shown 
to best advantage. ‘They will be exhibited especially 
at American consulates, local Chambers of Commerce 
for Italy and Spain, the Royal Forestry College at 
Florence, Italy, several engineering schools, and vari- 
ous permanent exhibits of building materials, as at 
Athens, Lisbon, Tunis and elsewhere. 

Rach exhibit shows the sample pieces of thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of American lumber, attractively gotten 
up by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago. Each sample is artistically labeled with 
the common and scientific name, and arrangements are 
being made whereby literature will be printed in Ital- 
ian, Spanish and French and distributed in connection 
with these exhibits. Before leaving Europe Mr. Brown 
made arrangements for publicity to be given these ex- 
hibits in the local trade journals and commercial pub- 
lications of various kinds. There has lately been a 
great deal of interest created in the exhibits and it is 
believed that they will assist very materially in ad- 
vertising American lumber and increasing the lumber 
exports to those countries as soon as normal conditions 
become fairly reéstablished. Thruout these countries, 
Mr. Brown reports an almost utter lack of intelligent 
information about American lumber except with a few 
timber agents, and it is believed that the propaganda 
and exploitation work already started by him while 
abroad in favor of increasing the imports of lumber 
from this country will be furthered by these exhibits 
and the accompanying literature. 








AUSTRALIA WILL IMPORT SOFPTWOODS 


Prertu, March 15.—Remarks of Labor Minister 
Beeby, of New South Wales, published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 11, have doubtless arrested some 
attention in lumber circles on the Pacific coast and 
perhaps caused some perturbation, but Mr. Beeby struck 
a rather unnecessarily lugubrious note and had much 
in mind the necessity of proving to the New South 
Wales Government, which he represented, that he 
was keeping up the business end of his mission and 
justifying the fine holiday he was having at the tax- 
payers’ expense. References have of late been frequent 
in these notes of the greater local consumption of Aus- 
tralian hardwoods—simply because they had to be 
used or a shortage of lumber suffered—and it is per- 
fectly true that some of these woods have turned out 
very serviceable and that it may in a measure affect 
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the volume of trade to be done in future with Oregon 
pine, fir ete. from the United States; but that these 
softwoods are likely to be relegated to things done and 
finished with is absurd, for several reasons. Most of 
the Australian States have but limited forestry reserves 
capable of cheap and easy conversion. Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania are perhaps the only States 
with an abundance of lumber resources, but their 
populations are limited and they must send their 
products across the seas to either their more populous 
sister States or overseas, and freights to both are 
a serious handicap, while the costs of production are 
high and ever increasing and there is bound to be a 
margin advantageous to the softwoods unless the 
Federal tariff is substantially increased—which does 
not now seem likely. Mr. Beeby’s own State is a 
great consumer of softwoods, both Pacific and Baltic, 
because its own forests are either cut out—for the 
most part ruthlessly destroyed years ago for specula- 
tive land settlements that often turned out miserable 
failures—and what forest areas it has left are far 
from the industrial and consuming centers, which 
involves big freightage charges and dear lumber in the 
end. To prove that Mr. Beeby was unduly alarming 
to Pacific coast lumber interests, let us glance down 
the latest list of lumber boats published in the Sydney 
Shipping List, end of February. This shows twenty- 
five vessels as having sailed from Pacific ports to 
various Australian ports since the beginning of Decem- 
ber last, and twenty-four vessels fixed to sail. The 
aggregate tonnage of these forty-nine vessels is 35,522, 
representing an immense number of standards of soft- 
wood, so that softwood lumber merchants of Australia 
must have a very big demand to meet to encourage 
them to place orders in this fashion. Undoubtedly, 
as these notes have endeavored to show, the war 
turned Australia to look to herself a good deal more 
for her requirements, and lumber, among other things, 
got a good deal of attention and much knowledge has 
been garnered that is likely to improve the local hard- 
wood trade, but it is not likely to prove detri- 
mental to the softwood trade to any material extent. 
The big building interests of the large cities, like 
Melbourne and Sydney, will keep a close hold on their 
softwood connections and restore the full measure of 
trade as soon as a plentitude of freightage occurs, and 
in this policy they are certain of public support because 
the price of the local hardwood has caused much heart- 
burning for some time past and a little competition 
will be welcomed. 

The Federal administration under the War Precau- 
tions Act has brought about a somewhat sensational 
situation in its relations with several States, but in 
particular with Western Australia. What with quar- 
antine regulations and ridiculous imposts of one kind 
and another Western Australia has seriously considered 
whether she would not do better by separating from 
the Commonwealth and resuming full sovereignty. 
Meetings to that end have already beeen held and the 
press is full of indignant cries against Federal oppres- 
sion. As it concerns lumber, one instance of this 
oppression is worth quoting. At the outbreak of war 
the freight on lumber from Western Australia to 
eastern Australian ports was $4.22 a load of 600 
superficial feet. Under the aegis of the Shipping 
Controller appointed by the Federal Government this 
has gradually mounted until today it is more than 
double, and a special impost of nearly $2 a load has 
now been imposed to cover cost of running ships under 
quarantine conditions consequent upon the outbreak of 
Spanish influenza in Melbourne and Sydney. That this 
was altogether uncalled for is proved by the fact that 
vessels loading lumber bring coal from a port that is 
distant eight days from Western Australia, and the 
regulations only provide for seven clear days between 
port and port ; thus when the coal boat reaches Western 
Australia (so far a clean State) it is one day out of 
quarantine and comes straight into the wharf and 
commences its business. The lumber people have so 
strenuously protested against the imposition, and have 
been backed up by public meeting, that the Federal 
authorities now announce that they will abolish the 
impost on April 1. The influenza epidemic has been 
rather severe in Melbourne, comparatively mild in 
Sydney and Adelaide, and up to the present Perth and 
Brisbane have steered clear of it. 

The Federal Government has favored Western 
Australia with the establishment of a forest laboratory, 
the first of its kind, and has appointed a well-known 
Perth chemist, I. H. Boas, diréctor. Mr. Boas has 
long been engaged on investigation of wood distillation 
etc., and this laboratory is expected to have material 
results. Mr. Boas is first proceeding to America and 
England before taking up his duties here. 





REVIEWS AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


SeaTtLE, WasH., May 24.—An interested visitor 
at the local offices of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. recently was E. O. Romcke, of Otto Romcke 
& Co., importers and exporters at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. He is making a survey of the entire lumber 
field, and in particular is on the lookout for building 
stuff. He says: 


As soon as transpacific freights reach a point where 
they can be regarded as approximately steady, we 
look for a tremendous trade. Altho Australia is just 
now going into its winter, seasonal conditions will not 
make much difference. As to lumber, all stocks are 
pretty well down. Lately two cargoes reached Vic- 
toria; and there is no doubt that as soon as freights 
stop jumping about lumber will figure to a consider- 
able extent in import trade. We are looking for sticks 
12x6-inch and up for resawing, because the duty on 
this material is low, while on manufactured lumber 
the tax is too high. For the last two months the 
duties have been going up, and it is possible there 
- . be further increases, 

onditions affecting commerce are shifting rapidly. 
a more than three years there has been a shortage 
tonnage, and there is on hand awaiting shipment 
. € crop accumulated thruout that long interval. We 
ave three crops of wheat, wool the same, and coal 
ey copra in immense quantities. Money is coming 
n; and business men everywhere look for a bit of a 





boom. The restoration of commerce has its first signs 
in the return of troops from the war front, and when 
the ents set out on their return voyage from Aus- 
tralia they are carrying wheat, wool, coal and copra. 
The revival of business on a normal or supernormal 
basis means a great deal of building. Today the short- 
age of houses is simply enormous. We have had four 
years of stagnation in that respect, due to the war, 
and today building operations are only one-third of 
normal. We have our labor troubles, too. Skilled 
laborers, carpenters for example, are paid 50 cents 
an hour on the basis of a 48-hour week, and unskilled 
laborers are paid about 32 cents an hour. They want 
to draw the same pay on the basis of a 44-hour week. 

Mr. Romcke left the United States for British Colum- 
bia. After investigating lumber conditions in and 
around Vancouver, he will go to New York, and from 
that point proceed to England and Norway. His firm 
ordinarily does a fair amount of importation of boards 
and flooring from Norway and Sweden. Romcke & Co. 
figure on a big demand in Australia. There are ne 
building and no food restrictions in that country. Mr, 
Romcke wil! return to Seattle this fall on his way 
back to Melbourne. 





SEEKING EUROPEAN HARDWOOD TRADE 


Western Australia is keeping in close touch with 
France and Belgium, determined to take full advantage 
of the opportunities which the future reconstruction of 
these countries will offer to introduce its hardwoods on 
the European markets; and is already busy preparing 
the soil of this great field thru the spreading of con- 
structive, educational propaganda and in favor of the 
products of its forests. One medium of this propa- 
ganda is a handsomely gotten up and well illustrated 
booklet in the French language, “Quelques Apercus sur 
les Bois de l’Australie Occidentals (Some Glances at 
the Woods of Western Australia),’’ prepared by the 
Ministry of Forests of the Western Australian Govern- 
ment. This booklet describes the great jarrah and 
karri forests of the State, the methods of logging and 
sawmilling, and the characteristics and uses of the 
woods. It is of course written with the requirements 
of reconstruction especially in view, and conveys some 
powerful arguments for the use of the Australian hard- 
woods. 

Toward the end appears a technical discussion in the 
English language of each important commercial wood 
grown in the western Australian forests, which makes 
the booklet also a handbook for the English importer 
and contractor. 

Altho quite distant from the scene of the recon- 
struction, Australia looks forward to an active trade 
in its hardwoods with the various European countries 
in face of competition from the nearby Baltic coun- 
tries and from the more favorably located United 
States and Canada. As told in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the lumbering operations of 
Western Australia were recently visited by a French 
commission headed by Gen. Pau, which was especially 
interested in the possibilities of securing Australian 
woods for reconstruction purposes. While the compe- 
tition with American woods that might arise from this 
quarter perhaps will not be intense and not lessen the 
chances for this country’s products materially, the 
propaganda disseminated by Western Australia will 
bear watching, and a counter offensive in the interest 
of American hardwoods might become necessary in 
order that their position may not be weakened. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Further information in regard to the following wil] 
be furnished on request : 


No. Articles Wanted Country Write in 
29281 Purchase and agency 

for lumber and box 

GROGED sc ccccccces aly English 
29329 Purchase and agency 

Yor lumber, staves 

and hoops ....... Algeria English 
29330 Byproducts of wood 

distillation ...... Spain Spanish or 

French 

29331 Importing agency for 

construction mate- 

WE as caweae ches Spain 
29364 Quotations on wood- 

working machin- 

GH Warcceceanees New Zealand 
29380 Purchase and agency 

for lumber = and 

pre er Spain Spanish 
29387 Hickory boards for 

Dee cdetewackeet Norway 





ANZACS ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 

The Homes-for-Soldiers movement is getting into full 
swing in Australia and, according to a published report 
of the Canadian consular service, the Commonwealth 
department that has in charge the construction of 
such homes is desirous of getting at once, by cable, 
quotations c.i.f. Sydney and Melbourne, for delivery 
within twelve months, on: 

Doors: 60,000 14-inch 4-panel. 
Sash: 120,000 6’x2’x1%. 
Flooring: 70,000,000 board feet 1x4 T&G S18. 

Other prospective requirements of the scheme in- 
clude: 

Doors: During the following six years, 500,000. 

Flooring: About 70,000,000 board feet a year for 
four years, 

Linings: About 70,000,000 board feet, 4% or %x4”, 

a year for four years. 

Advices from Ottawa, Canada, indicate that this 
request for quotations has not aroused much enthusi- 
asm among local exporters for the reason that in 
former years they found that freight rates and other 
causes tended to make trade with the Antipodes a 
venture with small profits. 





SMALL SUPPLY IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Canadian Commercial, Agent in New South 
Wales, Australia, says that at a recent inquiry held 
with regard to the high rents asked for dwelling 
houses it was reported that the supplies of softwoods 
in New South Wales were rapidly diminishing. The 
report states that cedar is practically extinct and that 
there is available only 250,000,000 super (board) feet 
of pine, which at the present rate of consumption of 
21,000,000 feet a year is only twelve years’ supply. 

New South Wales red cedar (cedrala australis) 
somewhat resembles Honduras mahogany, but is 
lighter. Some of the wood is handsomely marked. It 
is easily worked and durable and is used for the better 
kinds of furniture, house-joinery and cabinet making 
and extensively used for panels in railway carriages. 
It is one of the best of the native softwoods for 
panelling and interior work. 

The principal softwood of New South Wales is the 
colonial or Moreton Bay pine (Araucaria cunning- 
hamii), which is much inferior to the pine timbers 
of Europe or America. It is extensively used for box 
making. 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 


and Cedar Products 
MILLS AT 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 





Our Specialties are 
No Complaints 
and Satisfied 


Customers 


Yard Stock 
of all descriptions. 
Timbers 
and Special Cuttings. 
Eagle Brand 
Ri ade Inspected 

Shingles 








TRADE MARK 


Correspond Slick 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 








909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 
White Pine Specialists of the West 
‘attern 
White ber Weer | Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks M 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects : 
fornia | Common Boards Idabo (Factory Stocks 
White J Dimension White | Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed | Dimension 
Pine | a ; Woods (Lath 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
























"R da 
aa” | “eae | eee 
Clear Fir Premium Quick Action— 
SILO STAVES | « PENNANT” Uniform 
that een of Shingles. Stock. 
ai Timber, Lumber 
Pacific Coast © and Shingles 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 
Eastern ie ‘ACO SEATTLE, WASH. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Fir Millwork 


Specialties 


Solid Columns and Newels 
Staved Columns and Newels 
Porch Rail, Balusters, 





Straight Gutter, Mouldings, 

or Ceiling, Panels. 

Mixed Vertical and Slash Grain 
Cars. Flooring. Knock Down 


Window Frames, Doors. 
Staves for Silos, Pipe 
and Laundry Machines. 


Special Millwork of any description. 
L, b & 
Geo. M. Harty tater ct Co. 
a a 


Ship and 


Construction | LMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 
PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Tacoma, Washington 

















/SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There is no very marked change in conditions sur- 
rounding the sash, door and millwork trade. Most 
manufacturers and _ distributers report improved 
demand, and some plants are running at about normal 
capacity. Thruout the middle West retailers are 
stocking up, rather cautiously, it is true, but the 
increased volume of orders is distinctly noticeable. 


Pacific coast manufacturers of sash and door mate- 
rial complain that the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on docket No, 8131 is very 
unfavorable to them, since it provides a maximum 
differential of 15 percent over lumber freight rates. 
The west Coast manufacturers consider this to be 
fundamentally wrong, since it recognizes a percentage 
rather than a flat differential. This, they say, tends 
to. upset competitive relations now existing, as the 
Pacific coast has a long haul. It is true there is a 25 
percent differential in some other territory, but the 
long haul from the Coast, with about four times the 
freight rate, greatly increases the disadvantage. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
enjoying an increased demand from their country trade, 
taking stock sizes in nearly all cases, and there is a 
more free tendency toward buying, which indicates 
that retailers are convinced that present prices will 
be maintained, if not increased. City trade is rather 
quiet, hampered some by labor troubles, but there is a 
large amount of residence building. Prices are strong 
and in view of the advances in western lumber 
increases may be looked for, altho the tendency of 
sash and door men is to keep them down as much as 
possible, not to discourage builders. 

So far the requirements in the way of doors and sash 
at Baltimore, Md., have not attained large proportions, 
but there is every indication that the local needs will 
continue to expand and that before the season has 
advanced much farther a very fair business will be 
done. The competition for orders continues keen, but 
the marking down of prices seems to have been halted, 
production cost being so high that the quotations 
must be maintained if the manufacturers and the 


jobbers are to come out with acceptable margins of 
profit. 

An increased amount of business is reported by the 
door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
they are now running full time as a rule. Many 
small orders are being filled and the local building trade 
has largely improved in the line of small construction. 
The outlook for trade seems to be much improved and 
a busy June is looked for. 

Factories in Cincinnati (Ohio) territory are well 
speeded up to capacity, and specifications are coming 
in from contracting builders most encouragingly. The 
agitation for more houses is making progress and 
manufacturers who participated in the publicity move- 
ment are being well rewarded with new business. 
Some of these factories have recently made heavy 
purchases of lumber to fill in their sheds and report 
enough business on books and in sight to insure all- 
summer operations, 

The planing mills and sash and door factories of St. 
Louis, Mo., are becoming concerned over the prospect 
of a shortage of labor. Altho business is not nearly 
normal, some of the plants have not enough labor to 
handle the orders they are getting. As the prospect 
is for a much greater demand for their products, 
judging from the number of plans now in the hands 
of the Planing Mill Bureau for the listing of quantities, 
they are wondering what they will do. One of the 
measures adopted by the mills to solve the problem 
is by the training of apprentices, which is going on in 
some degree. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and millwork plants and there are prospects of im- 
provement. Door production at the factories in the 
Bay and Peninsula region has increased. Door business 
is very active at the finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills. The cutting up 
shops at the mills are very busy on open sash and 
door stock. A marked increase is noted in redwood 
door sales, with the great activity in building in Los 
Angeles reducing stocks in southern California yards, 
Production on Humboldt Bay is active. 





FIR sé" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries, 





IDAHO _ || WALLACE-BALLORD WESTERN 
‘PINE LUMBER CO. We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, : 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. —— of 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


CALIFORNIA 














When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











[ernie The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago : 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §Pows ‘te cot 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
eents to a@ thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


INLAND EMPIRE HAPPENINGS REVIEWED 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 24.—Building continues in 
Spokane, judging from the number of building per- 
mits taken out and May will undoubtedly show an 
increase, according to present indications. 

A close study of dry kiln methods and operations 
in the lumber plants in and near Spokane is being 
made by E. V. Nolan, a dry kiln expert sent out by 
the Seattle office of the Grand Rapids Dry Kiln Co. 
The seasoning of white and yellow pine is principally 
occupying his attention. He intends to spend at least 
four weeks in this territory investigating dry kiln 
operations. He came here with the manager of the 
Seattle office, E, F. Tindolph, who returned to Seattle 
Thursday with C. B. Sanderson, general manager of 
the Milwaukee Land Co., large timber holders. 

Don Lawrence, branch manager at Spokane for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is in St. Paul, where he has 
been on business for the last week. He expects to be 
gone another week before returning to Spokane. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Humbird and their son, Capt. 
John Humbird, arrived at Sandpoint, Idaho, yesterday 
from the East. TT. J. Humbird is one of the best 
known lumbermen of the Inland Empire and has a 
large mill at Sandpoint, where Capt. John Humbird 
was in charge before entering the army service. Capt. 
Humbird comes home decorated with the French croix 
de guerre and the American D. 8. C. The Humbirds 
will come to Spokane next week. Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
bird met their son in Boston several weeks ago and 
remained in the East until he was given his discharge 
from the army. 

J. A. Maginnis, manager of the Pine Lumber Co., 
of Marcus, Wash., who was in Spokane this week, 
reported that the sawmill of his company would begin 
operating within a few days. The concern did no 
logging last winter but has been logging for the last 
two months and now has enough logs on hand to keep 
the plant busy all summer, 

A. A. Bock, local manager of the S. H. L. Lumber 
Co., has spent several days this week visiting various 
sawmills in Montana in the interests of his company. 

J. C. Barline, president of the Western Pine Box 
Sales Co., who has been in Colorado and other points 
since May 10, is expected to return to Spokane early 
next week. 

BE. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the Phoentx 
Lumber Co., spent two days at Springdale this week 
looking over the company’s interests. 

Business is particularly good for the Blackwell and 
the Panhandle Lumber companies, according to Ray 
Canfield, assistant to F. W. Lewis, sales manager for 
those two companies. Mr. Lewis spent considerable 
time this week at outside points in the Inland Empire. 

BH. A. Lindsley, vice president of the Lindsley Broth- 
ers Cedar Post & Pole Co., who has been a member of 
Spokane’s school board for some time, favors military 
training in the high schools. Mr. Lindsley recently 
resigned but his resignation has not yet been accepted. 

The Rose Lake Lumber Co. of Rose Lake, Idaho, 
of which W. 8S. Rosenberry is manager, has recently 
completed the most modern dining room and kitchen 
in the Inland Empire, as far as lumber companies 
are concerned. The building adjoins the large dormi- 


tory and was built after a careful examination of 
the most approved plans. 

Conditions in the Pend Oreille national forest are 
favorable, according to J. A. Fitzwater, supervisor, 


who was in Spokane this week with Mrs. Fitzwater. 
The Forest Service has just finished the planting of 
400,000 yellow pine trees on 500 acres near Cabinet. 
The foresters had planned to plant only 300,000 but 
they got an early start and have been favored by 
wet weather so they have been able to do better than 
they expected. This makes about half the area that 
is to be planted in white and yellow pine at this loca- 
tion. This fall they will plant 500 acres in white 
pine, leaving 1,500 acres more of white pine to be 
planted to complete the work, 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., returned Friday from Portland where 
he attended a three days’ meeting of the directors 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 


To Construct Logging Branch Line 


WALLACE, IDAHO, May 24.—The proposed construc- 
tion of 118 miles of railroad, branching from Bovill 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, by the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., one of 
the largest owners of timber lands in Shoshone and 
adjoining counties, is reported here. One line is to 
be constructed from Clarkia in a westerly direction 
into Benewah County, where the company has large 
timber holdings, and another line is to run southeast 
from Clarkia to its yast holdings in southern Sho- 
shone and Clearwater counties. 

The construction of these branch lines will facili- 
tate the handling of logs, which are now hauled by 
the Milwaukee to Ramsdell near Lake Chatcolet and 
dumped into the St. Joe River and then floated to 
the Rutledge mill at Coeur d’ Alene. 

It is reported that the men necessary to construct 
these lines are being sought. 

Heretofore inaccessible points in the St. Joe forest 
lying south of the St. Joe River in Shoshone County 
are to be made accessible by the Forest Service by 
the construction of 35 miles of Class A trail from 
Avery to the headwaters of the Clearwater River. 
Roscoe Haines, supervisor of the St. Joe forest, is 
seeking men to begin construction of the trail. 

A vast amount of timber hitherto practically inac- 
cessible except by the hardest kind of travel by foot 
will be opened up by the new trail which will be 8 
feet wide. At the same time the trail will help pro- 
tect millions of feet of timber from forest fires. 


Four L’s Have Big Meeting 


Conur D’ ALENB, IDAHO, May 24.—The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen held a meeting Monday 
night which taxed the capacity of the local club rooms. 
The meeting was called for the purpose of adopting 
by-laws for the organization and to discuss general 
labor conditions. 

A delegation from the McGoldrick Lumber Co. at 
Spokane was present, consisting of Messrs. Dillfe, 
Covey and Hollingsworth, besides several other prom- 
inent members of the legion in Spokane, Talks were 
made by several of the Spokane and Coeur d’ Alene 
members and Mr, Brown who is with a lumber, tie 
and pole company of Sandpoint, answered several 
accusations which have been made against the Four 
L’s by other lumber workers’ associations. 

Fenimore Cady was elected president of the legion 
for this district. 
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SOME FIGURES ON TRUCK OPERATING COSTS 





Three Outfits Suited to Three Needs Described—A New Machine for Snaking 
Logs That Works Well 








Are you having any tire trouble? Have 
you found an especially good type of tire? 
Write to the Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and give 
your experience. 











DELIVERS OVER PLOWED FIELDS 


Perhaps the above title does not suggest deliver- 
ing lumber in Chicago. However, that is actually 
what is being done by Volk Bros. in the Mont Claro 
district. During 1918, because of’ war conditions, 
poultry raising and gardening were generally in- 
dulged in thruout Chicago, and especially in the 
Mont Clare district. Volk Bros. sold so many small 
bills of lumber for such purposes that it became 
necessary to secure a truck suitable to make deliv- 
eries. The accompanying illustration shows the 
truck after it was fixed up for this special purpose. 
It is of 1-ton capacity and an ordinary platform bed 
was placed on it, the only unusual feature about the 
bed being that it was made to extend some distance 
upon each side of the cab as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Thus the longer lengths of lumber can be 
shoved up ahead and pass the driver in the cab, and 
the short lengths of stuff behind the cab of the body. 
Thus a good part of the load is carried by the front 
wheels and prevents overloading of the rear wheels. 
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THE TRUCK THAT DID THE WORK 


A large part of the building in the Mont Clare sec- 
tions, during the last year, was done on sites that 
could be reached only by driving over plowed land. 
The truck was found strong enough to deliver 
enough lumber to make a good sized chicken house 
or small dwelling, and still run over the ground 
plowed up for garden sites. 





LOG HAULING COSTS MUCH REDUCED 


Regarding the operation of our truck and trailer, 
we want to advise that we have found them a saving 
in more than one way. We go as far as 30 miles from 
our plant and make one trip a day. The loads we 
draw in feet vary according to the size of. the logs. 
For example, our man recently made six trips in one 
week to a point 22 miles distant and averaged 1,512 
feet of green elm logs each trip. It took 100 logs to 
make the 9,072 feet and he got in and unloaded by 3 
or 4 o’clock each day. The largest load we have drawn 
since we had this outfit was 2,550 feet of green burr 
oak in ten logs. This was hauled 18 miles. Our 
experience in the weights of different kinds of timber 
in the green logs makes this load weigh more than 
12 tons. 

Our driver on the average gets about 4 miles out of 
each gallon of gasoline. Where the roads are improved 
and there are not too many hills he will get more 
mileage a gallon, however. We find that $1 a day 
will cover the cost of oils and greases. In fact this 
estimate is high, but this is the way we want to figure. 
Summing up, our operating expenses are $4.50 for 
driver a day, $1 for oil and grease, $5 a day for repairs 
and wear and tear of truck and from $2.50 to $3.50 
a day for gasoline, according to the length of the trip. 
In other words, from $13 to $15 a day will cover the 
cost of operating the truck. We have operated our 
truck almost one year and the foregoing figures are 
correct as shown by our books. The truck has hauled 
logs about every day that our teams have hauled them. 
However, trucks are not a paying proposition when 
operated in the mud, but for that matter, neither are 
teams, according to our way of thinking. If one has 
teams and they are eating something every day, one 
naturally sends them out when it really does not pay 
to do so, but when the truck can not get out, it costs 
se except the interest on the investment, es 
cially if the driver can be used in other work, which 
has been the case with us. 


The roads over which we operate are only fair. It 
is true that there are a number of improved roads in 
this vicinity, but we find the timber largely in the 
sections where the roads are not improved. In one 
section we found sandy roads and roads of this char- 
acter certainly try out a truck and eat gasoline. In 
other words where one does not get good traction trou- 
ble begins. This truck is a 2-ton machine of the 
4-wheel drive type and we operate it in connection 
with a 5-ton trailer, Very few of the loads which 
come in, however, are less than 8 tons in weight, from 
3 to 4 tons on the truck itself and from 5 to 7 on the 
trailer being fairly close to the average. 

We operated this truck and trailer last year without 
a loader. We believe a loader will be a considerable 
saving and are now having one attached to our truck 
so that the driver can load the logs with the power of 
the motor. This will save the cost of a team to do 
much of the Lege However, we do not believe that 
we can do away with a team altogether, as it will be 
necessary to skid the majority of the logs to ints 
where the trucks can get to them. Take it all in all, 
our short experience has proved to us that we can cut 
the expense of getting out logs to the mill yard at least 
20 percent. 


[The foregoing interesting account of the experience 
in hauling logs was recently received from C, H. Mills 
of the Liberty Hoop & Lumber Co., Montpelier, Ohio. 
This company manufactures coiled elm hoops and lum- 
ber and has to go a great many miles from Mont- 
pelier in order to pick up logs. A mechanical loader 
to be operated by the power of the engine would mate- 
rially assist in lowering the hauling cost. There are 
now several devices of this type on the market, some 
of which are giving first class satisfaction. : 

Mr. Mills thinks that teams can never be done away 
with entirely by his company, because of the necessity 
of using at least one team to skid the log from the 
woods to the roadside or where the truck can go ta 
pick them up. The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, however, 
is in receipt of a letter from a company in Ohio that 
is using a small caterpillar tractor to snake its logs 
to where they can be picked up by trucks and is not 
only finding it successful but possible to do the skid- 
ding in this manner at less cost than by using teams,— 
EpDITor. ] 





SOME LATE HAULING COSTS 


Enclosed find truck record for 1918 as per our books. 
This may not be to the scratch but is very close to accu- 
rate. Are using both Goodyear and Firestone tires. 
When conditions are good we use our ton Trailmobiles 
hooked on to either of the large trucks. Then we haul 
2,000 feet on the truck and 1,000 feet on the trailer or 
4,000 feet on the truck (3-ton) and trailer. 

So far we have not had many long trips, avoiding 
hauls longer than from fifteen to twenty miles, which 
— the mileage and time as compared with longer 

rips. 


The return load proposition is confined mainly to 
merchandising of staples such as food, dry goods, boxed 
stuff of all kinds hauled to towns around. Much live 
stock is hauled in and trucks cleaned out and loaded 
for return trip to various towns. Understand this co- 
operation is developing fine. 

The above letter was received from the Maas-Nei- 
meyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., a company that 
is obtaining excellent results from the operation of 
motor trucks and Trailmobiles. 

With the aid of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the return loads movement is attaining 
considerable proportions. As pointed out by the Maas- 
Neimeyer Lumber Co., it makes only occasional 
deliveries in the country, but the shipments from 
Indianapolis are getting to be rather heavy by trucks 
that bring in farm products. Many farmers are get- 
ting trucks in this locality because of the excellent 
condition of the roads. Undoubtedly the trade territory 
of the Indianapolis lumbermen could be increased as 
these trucks could call at the lumber yard for a load 
of lumber. From this it is not to be understood that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advocating the invasion 
of the trade territory of the surrounding towns by 
Indianapolis lumbermen. The thought is that the 
delivery cost of such loads as the Indianapolis dealer 
would ordinarily sell to the farm trade might be 
lowered by getting the farmers to place their orders in 
this way. Also, undoubtedly, some of the retail yards 
in smaller towns in the vicinity of Indianapolis might 
be much pleased to refer some of their trade to Indian- 
apolis concerns when the smaller yards did not have 
the stock obtainable and the result would be profitable 
to all. 

The truck report for 1918 taken from the books of 
the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co. is as follows: 


Mais: 3-ton, 4th year. 
5,382 miles. 783 deliveries. Total cost, $2,489.21. 
Cost per mile, $0.46. 
Cost per delivery, $3.18. Miles per gallon, 4.89. 
Cost per 1,000 feet, $1.90. 
Forp: 3rd year, runabout, Martin trailer. 
8,710 miles. 2,456 deliveries. Total cost, $1,427.58. 
Cost per mile, $v.162. 
Cost per delivery, $0.58. 
Miles per gallon, 11.6. 
FEDERAL: 2-ton, 2nd year. 
6,707 miles. 1,101 deliveries. 
Cost per mile, $0.295. 
Cost per delivery, $1.80. 
Cost per 1,000 feet, $1.30. 
Miles per gallon, 6.07. 


PACKARD: 2-ton. New in September, 1918, 
October, November and December, 1918. 
1,822 miles. 324 deliveries. Total cost, $681.32. 
Cost per mile, $0.37. 
Cost per delivery, $2.10. 
Cost per 1,000 feet, $2.08. 

Miles per gallon, 4.8, 


Total cost, $1,981.14. 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pe tr Factory and Pattern Stock 

















REDWOOD| 
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~ ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices: 


Sales Manag . e e 
Mlebert Bidé., San Fraacisce Albion, California | 








Chine Specialty— Air ies 
California 
WHITE PINE 


Manufactured from large, high altit-de Timber 


insuring softness, fine texture, go! widths. 


sTeAS |} REDWOOD ano ANistt 
ee P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. j 


Factory 
Grades 
and Clears 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOX SHOOK—+ 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 




















We Offer 200M Nos. | and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos. | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fir 
Spruce « 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments i" 














Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 










a W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 














+ WESTERN ) 


WHITE PINE 


Try a car of our famous 
Kootenai 


White Pine Boards 
6-8-10 and 12" No. 3 boards 


BAIRD-HARPER LUMBER CO, 


WARLAND, MONT. 


LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *™ 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














yanos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Contains the best Kk of ‘the Lumber- 
THE WOODS | omens tho vost work of ae Lum 


an Poet,”” including ‘‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





ws of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 27.—Orders for lumber, which were to some 
degree affected by the unfavorable weather of more 
than a week, are again on the increase, and are coming 
from all classes of consumers. Heavy buying by 
manufacturers of automobiles is reported at fully 
maintained prices. Carriage and wagon builders report 
increased activity and excellent prospects. They are 
not looking for lower costs on the raw material they 
require, and they have been making large purchases of 
lumber with that understanding. 

The activities in building, which were interrupted by 
wage controversies, are being resumed since the wage 
adjustment and the signing of the 3-year agreement 
between employers and unions providing against juris- 
dictional disputes and for arbitration of wage and 
working condition matters before lockouts or strikes 
are ordered. Building Commissioner George E. Rendigs 
says the examiners of his department are busier than 
at any time in the last three years on plans that have 
been submitted for approval, in order that their com- 
pliance with the building code may be determined. He 
says prospective builders realize that there is small 
hope for a decline of costs, either in material or labor. 

Apparent confirmation of reports of greater activity 
in building lines is found in the increased demand for 
flooring, common and hardwood, and in large orders 
and higher prices. Large purchases of lumber and 
increased operations of the planing mills and all 
interior trim plants are reported. 

Distributers of southern pine are interested in the 
price movements of fir which have placed that wood 
in line with pine and practically obliterated the 
margin that made fir such a sharp competitor with 
pine thruout the Mississippi Valley. They are finding 
more demand for their wood than they can meet 
promptly, and report mills more independent about 
accepting orders for early delivery. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 26.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Evansville and southwestern Indiana report that dur- 
ing last week the demand for all grades of lumber was 
strong and better than the week before and prices con- 
tinue firm with an upward tendency. Lumber stocks 
in most instances are still low and this is one of the 
reasons assigned for prices going up steadily from time 
to time. That prices will remain firm for a long time 
is the consensus of the leading manufacturers in this 
section. Furniture manufacturers and makers of 
musical instruments have been in the market for con- 
siderable lumber for several weeks and they point 
out that now is the time to buy in view of the gen- 
eral belief that lumber prices may continue to soar 
for the next eight to ten months. 

Plain and quartered white oak are strong and a 
good deal of these grades has been sold in the local 
market recently. Elm, maple, hickory and red oak 
also are strong. Quartered sycamore is fair and wal- 
nut is better than it was a month or six weeks ago. 
Cottonwood moves fairly well. Poplar is in some bet- 
ter demand than it was. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 27.—A great amount of strength has been 
developing in the lumber market during the last week 
or two and almost every kind of stock has gone up in 
price, in some cases several dollars. The rise has been 
disappointing to the retailers, who have all along 
said they would not buy until prices declined. So 
much unanimity of sentiment prevailed among them 
that it is not surprising that the market is going up 
instead of down, and the unusual spectacle is pre- 
sented of eagerness to buy on the rising market. The 
purchases are more for filling in assortments than for 
future requirements, and as buying has been small for 
a long time the volume of trade coming in to the 
wholesalers is quite large. The latter find it difficult 
to get their orders filled from the mills, since stocks 
are small and there is a big rush for lumber from 
many directions. 

A large number of logs belonging to the Livingston 
County Lumber Co. were washed down the Genesee 
River at Mount Morris, this being the second experi- 
ence of the kind which the company has encountered. 
Some of these logs were carried down to Rochester, 
where a temporary dam in the river, which holds back 
the water for the barge canal crossing, collapsed and 
caused the Genesee to rise rapidly. That part of the 
city narrowly escaped a flood. Large gangs of men 
were kept at work all one day in the effort to save the 
dam from the oncoming logs, but they were unable 
to prevent the break. 

W. L. Blakeslee, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, was 
with the excursion party of business men visiting 
trade territory by special train last week. At James- 
town they found the furniture factories very busy and 
the exposition a great success. Much more furniture 
than usual has been sold at this month’s show, and a 
number of manufacturers withdrew from exhibiting, 
since they had taken enough orders to keep them 
running for a long time. Similar busy times were 
found with the woodworking plants at Salamanca. 

The average Buffalonian is as particular as ever 
about what somebody else builds. Lately some capital- 
ists have fairly buried a certain uptown vacant lot 
with 2x4 timbers in preparation for the erection of 
extensive apartment houses, and now the inhabitants 
of that locality are holding up the permits because 
they think the structures are not going to be in keep- 
ing with the surrounding houses. The city council 
hesitates as to what ought to be done in the matter, 
At the same time the small builder hesitates because 
it is feared that rents will not repay the outlay for 
new buildings, much as they are needed. This hesi- 


tancy is increased by an outcry from certain quar- 
ters claiming profiteering in the rent market. 

The number of building permits granted here last 
week was 154, which is probably near the record 
for a single week. Of these 61 were for frame dwell- 
ings. That the chief building work is for repairs and 
small structures is shown by the total costs, which 
were $286,200, or an average of $1,860. But while 
the structures are not large, most of them are of 
lumber thruout, so that retailers are quite busy. 

R. E. Fairchild, of Mixer & Co., has returned from 
a trip to the southern pine territory, where he found 
trade very active and much building going on in 
nearby territory. The mills all hold prices strong 
and expect them to advance. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 26.—In the hardwood market everything is 
moving well, the mills being rushed with business and 
operating at full capacity, with no trouble in selling 
everything they produce. Jobbers are having trouble 
in locating supplies and frequently find that they are 
unable to purchase lumber at the expected price when 
the order is received. 

The Louisville Cooperage Co., J. N. White president, 
reports that it is installing tie and stave mills on its. 
14,000-acre boundary in Morehouse Parish, near 
Oneida, La., and will shortly start operations there, 
The company will have five tie and five stave mills 
running. It is also operating in eastern Kentucky. At 
the Louisville cooperage works the company has in- 
stalled a keg department to supply a demand from 
manufacturers for soft drink syrups. 

A. L, Pressel, secretary of the J. D. Hollingshead Co.,. 
Chicago, with plants and timber at various points, was 
in Louisville last week with an exhibit and demonstra- 
tion of K. D. slack cooperage at the third annual meet- 
ing of the Community Millers’ Association at Louis- 
ville, which was attended by about 1,300 millers from 
all parts of the country. The exhibits were held at the 
Jefferson County Armory, where the company handled 
a demonstration with a trained cooper, showing how 
easily knocked down cooperage could be set up. 

Lieut. W. M. Johnson, formerly with the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co., arrived at Hoboken on the Leviathan 
a few days ago and will shortly be back at his desk 
in the Mengel establishment. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


May 27.—Altho weather conditions have been un- 
favorable for outside operations, especially logging, 
within the last week good progress has been made. 
Continuous rains have fallen, but mills are generally 
operated continuously. In a measure rains have re- 
tarded outside logging operations. Eastern Kentucky 
lumbermen report business conditions fairly favorable, 
with more inquiries for prices and stocks. Altho build- 
ing has slackened in a measure in the dozens of coal 
field towns the local demand remains active and will 
continue so thruout the year. One big coal company, 
the U. 8. Coal & Coke Co., putting in a mammoth min- 
ing plant at Lynch Mines, Ky., several miles from here 
on the Cumberland River, will use millions of feet of 
lumber and material this year. Its three large mills 
are not more than half supplying its demands and it is 
necessary that it depend upon other operators and 
dealers, 

Within the week contracts have been let for large 
new business blocks in Hazard, Pikeville, Hindman, 
Paintsville, Prestonsburg and Whitesburg. All this 
construction work will insure much activity in the 
local lumber market of this section. 

Reports from different sections of eastern Kentucky 
are that the demand for railroad ties has caused un- 
usual activity in tie manufacturing. At this time more 
ties are delivered along the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads in the eastern Kentucky hardwood field than 
ever before. Good prices are paid and operators are 
netting splendid profits. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 26.—Logging operations are almost at a stand- 
still thruout the valley territory and there is little 
chance of improvement in the logging situation until 
there is niaterial change in the weather. The rainfall 
thruout the Memphis territory has been exceptionally 
heavy. The woods are flooded with water and it is 
impossible to get into them with either men or teams. 
Most of the mills at Memphis and in the valley territory 
have had to suspend operations on account of the 
heavy rain. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
recently estimated, on the basis of replies of May 1, 
that the hardwood output for the 60-day period 
covered by May and June would be 73 percent of 
normal for the entire hardwood producing area. F. R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics for this organization, said 
today that 70 percent of normal for this period would 
be the maximum and that production might not run 
higher than during April, when it was 65 percent of 
normal. He attributes the decrease to the abnormal 
rainfall which has made it impossible to progress with 
logging operations. The association’s views are based 
on replies from 127 hardwood manufacturing firms 
and it is in receipt of information almost daily from 
these firms indicating that hardwood production is 
exceptionally light, with every probability that it 
will grow even lighter unless there is material change 
in the weather. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co., is authority for the statement that his firm will 
show a total loading for May of about 700 cars as 
against estimates of 1,200 to 1,400 cars made before 
the unfavorable weather set in. He says that unless 
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the weather clears immediately the loading for June 
will be about 500 cars, or virtually the same as that for 
April. 

Phil A. Ryan, president of the Philip A. Ryan 
Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex., and head of the Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, was a_ visitor 
today in Memphis, where he was in conference with 
officials of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 


ciation. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 26.—Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co.’s large sawmill 
in Phelps, which was closed several weeks for a gen- 
eral overhauling, has resumed operations. A new sec- 
tion of rollers was installed at the plant to handle 
the large timbers and two slab pockets were also con- 
structed. The mill is modern in every detail and is 
one of the largest plants of its kind in the North- 
west. 

About one-quarter mile of new tramways was built, 
enlarging the lumber yard. New fire stations were 
placed at appropriate points to protect the lumber. 
These with other improvements add 100 percent to the 
convenience and appearance of the yard. 

The Langlade Lumber Co., of this city, has just 
shipped in fifty men to peel bark, The concern already 
has peelers in the woods, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


May 26.—Lumber prices continue to increase until 
it is difficult to keep pace with some of the upward 
movements. Red cedar shingles were quoted on a 
$6.04 delivered basis and are exceedingly hard to obtain 
even at that figure. Production is far short of immedi- 
ate demands and retail yards are offering asbestos and, 
in some cases, slate as substitutes. 

Hemlock prices are very firm and supplies are 
scarce. The demand for hardwood is increasing as 
more structures get under way. Prices are firm. At 
most yards stocks of the better grade hardwood finish- 
ings and flooring are reported lower than earlier in the 
season, while the sales on these grades are improving. 

Southern pine stocks at the mills are not keeping 
pace with demands. Last week a prominent whole- 
sale representative of several southern mills placed an 
order for twenty-five cars of southern pine finish 
which had to be divided among a number of mills in 
order to secure anything approaching prompt ship- 


men: MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


May 27.—The demand for building lumber for 
dwellings and other frame construction which retail 
dealers of Milwaukee and vicinity are encountering 
is the most active in several years. Requirements are 
broadening every day as the building movement gains 
greater momentum. Buying of new stocks by retail 
yards mounts in corresponding volume, as dealers be- 
gan the new season with perhaps the lowest amount 
on hand in a long time and now find themselves rather 
poorly fortified to meet the broad and growing de- 
mand. 

Wholesale lumber dealers report that business is un- 
usually active and there is every indication that the 
peak is far from being reached. Already there is 
noticeable a rather feverish feeling among retailers to 
obtain stocks, and much pressure is exerted upon the 
brokers not only to furnish lumber but to make prompt 
delivery. The matter of deliveries is becoming more 
and more perplexing, giving the market the appear- 
ance of a decided shortage that is bound to grow 
acute as the season advances and demands all along 
the line become heavier. 

Northern mills are using every possible means to 
increase production to compensate for the rapid de- 
cline in stocks. Many mills are putting on night 
shifts, while others find themselves handicapped by 
reason of a none too adequate log supply, due largely 
to the relatively small input last winter. 





REPORTS ON TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


New Orueans, La., May 26.—A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
has submitted a long report to the subscribers of 
the association which deals with current traffic 
matters. Mention is briefly made of the opinion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the re- 
classification case and the statement made that 
the southern pine producers are satisfied with the 
opinion. Reference is made to general order No. 
59, issued by the Railroad Administration, which 
makes it necessary for the carriers to submit once 
more to the Interstate Commerce Commission sta- 
tistics on the amount of various commodities han- 
dled and the separate classification of commodities 
handled. 

_ Of especial importance are the remarks pertain- 
ing to recodification of demurrage rules and 
charges. A joint report is being evolved by the 
committee on relations of the American Railway 
Association and the National Industrial Traffic 
League on this subject and it will shortly be pre- 
sented to Director General Hines. The recodifica- 
tion embodies among other things the following: 

For the first four chargeable days after the usual 
two days’ free time the rate will be $2 per day; for 
all chargeable days thereafter $5 per day, and average 
agreement will be authorized to apply on inbound 
loads separately and on outbound loads separately, but 
no credits will be allowed to be transposed from one 
operation to the other, each being treated entirely inde- 
Pendent of the other. The number of credits recover 


able under the average agreement will be four, and the 
method of computing the debits and credits and of 





making allowances for holidays will be the same as it 
has been under the old agreement. 


Regarding the possibility of this being put into 
effect the report says: 


The above phase is still pending, however, on basis of 
a possible compromise to $3 for the first four charge- 
able days, with $5 thereafter. Our position has been 
strictly in favor of the above quoted proposition, but 
that if a $3 charge is compromised upon it should 
carry with it the reciprocal application of the average 
agreement on inbound and outbound shipments. 





WILL INVESTIGATE ILLINOIS RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces that it has or- 
dered— 


an investigation concerning the rates, charges, rules, 
regulations, classifications and practices applicable to 
transportation of property in the State of Illinois 
and to such other transportation as may be subject 
to the Illinois classification, as compared to those 
applicable to the transportation of property in the 
States of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, and to the 
transportation of property interstate between points 
in Central Freight Association territory, with a view 
to ascertaining whether the present class and com- 
modity rates applicable between points in Illinois and 


between such other points as are subject to the Illinois 
classification should be continued in effect and, if not, 
what amendment should be made thereto or what 
classification and what adjustment of class and com- 
modity rates should be substituted therefor. 


The action of the commission in initiating this 
exparte investigation of the Illinois classification 
followed the receipt of numerous complaints, par- 
ticularly from interested shippers in Indiana, al- 
leging unjust discrimination in favor of shippers 
in Illinois under the Illinois classification. 

In taking this action the commission proceeded 
‘in accordance with the provisions of Section 8 of 
{the Federal Control Act, and in response to a re- 
quest of the director general of railroads. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20c each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,297,745. Appliance for handling 
George H. Spencer, Chicago, III. 
meee Boring tool. Carl H. Schmidgall, Peoria, 


1,299,747. Wood veneer. John R, McClain, Edge- 
wood, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


timber etc. 


1,299,752. Lath mill bolter. Clyde C. Malcomb, 
Rives ville, W. Va. 
1,299,791. Drying process. Stewart E. Seaman, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Seaman Waste Wood Chem- 
ical Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,299,831. Manually operated circular saw. John 
Hakanson and Albert Weber, Seattle, Wash. 

1,300,064. Adzing machine for railroad cross ties. 
J. William Warren, Kansas City, Mo. 


1,300,415. Woodworking machine. William B. 
Knickerbocker, Jackson, Mich. 
1,300,536. Barking drum. Ambrose H. White, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,300,650. Drag saw machine. 
Portland, Ore. 


Renhart Relerson, 


™ a Boring machine. Fred Silbernagel, Oak 
ark, Ill. 

; 4 800,730. Barking drum. Edward Hutchins, Mont- 
clair, 


Machine for barking wood. Nathaniel 


Lombard, Worcester, Mass, 


1,300,795. Barking drum. Ambrose H. White, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,300,815. Woodworking machine. Dugald Cam- 
eron, St. Johns, P. Q. 

1,300,892. Woodworking machine. Robert O. Stif- 
fen, Elroy, Wis. 

1,299,367. Segment jointing attachment for saw 
benches. James D. McMichael and Frank H. Clement, 


Rochester, N. ¥ 
1,301,129. Cutter head. Henry Hodapp, Seymour, 


nd. 
1,301,198. Bark stripping machine. William Waern, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
1,301,199. Speed changing device for bark stripping 
machines. William Waern, Stockholm, Sweden. 
1,301,200. Feeding device for bark stripping ma- 
chines. William Waern, Stockholm, Sweden. 
1,301,251. Sawmill. Clarence L. Graves, Eland, 


Wis. 

1,301,315. Detachable saw handle. 
Peterson, Philomath, Ore. 

1, ,337. Cutting off machine for trunk timber. 
Louis N. Tremblay, Paris, France. 

1,301,401. Jointer guard. John A. De Noon, Buf- 


alo, N. Y. 

1,301,436. Saw handle. Charles S. B. Henry, Ray- 
mond, Wash. 

1,301.519. Miter box. Clarence W. Spaulding, Mus- 
kegon Heights, Mich. 

1,301,5 William B. Sul- 


1,522. Removable saw handle. 
livan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Block side guard for upright shingle ma- 
William I. Simpson, Vancouver, British 


Herman J. 


chine saws. 
Columbia. 

1,302,560. Wood pavement. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

1,302,581. Saw set. 
Alberta, Canada. 

1,302,649. Hopper feed for woodworking machines. 
Arthur E. Folsom, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to 
William M. Whitney, same place. ; 

1,302,7 Wood planing machine. Willard N. 
Sawyer, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. 
Whitney, same place, 

1,302,718. Wood scraping machine and the like. 
Willard N. Sawyer, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to 
William M. Whitney, same place. 

1,302,770. Sawing machine. 


Harry G. Jennison, 


Jonas V. Norlen, Youngstown, 


Ealge L. Crews and 
N. C, 


George F. Smith, Winston-Salem, 





Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good deal on the volume 
of business done and that undoubtedly ex- 
plains the retail lumberman’s tendency to 
the handling of substi- 
tutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get 
all the business you can 
from your community, 
you should see to it first 
that you let no 
lumber business es- 
cape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 


Dealers 


now, brought about by 
the present day home- 
builder looking more to 
artistic effects, is that 
of specializing in Fin- 
ish. Here is a line 
where you can make 
your experience and 
knowledge cash ina 
nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer 
of Woods 


for Inter- 
e e e 
ior Finish 
The manufacturers of 
this wood have perfected 
their methods of manu- 
facturing so that their 
products meet the most 
critical demands of 
builders. They have ex- 
perimented with Birch 
in every conceivable 
way to determine the 
uses for which it is best 
suited—and when they 
tell you to _ it for 
interior finish they 
have good reasons, Ask 
any of the firms shown 
below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you 
the 10 Birch Pane! 
showing different finish- 
es it takes to perfection. 

















MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO.,] ‘1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW LBR. CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO.. Menreea Wie 
: BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nabma, Michigan. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, ll.| FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. 00. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO HEINEMANN LUMEER co 
ERCO., | 5 * 
Goodman, Wis. br pe 
WORCESTER LBR.CO., Ltd. | BROOKS & UMBER CO. 
Chassell, Mich. Schofield, Wis, 
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ity us » 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000 ft. 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elim 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


_Z 
‘tac of 7” 
Hard Maple 


should get in touch with us today on 
future needs in 


5.4”, 6-4” and 8-4” No. 1 Common 


We have some high grade stock ready 
for immediate shipment. 








Your inquiries are solicited. 











Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN } 
Aan Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 
in 1x6", 8", 10° & 12" No. 2, 


No. 3 & No. 4 Common for Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., %4,Am-, Tres Bide. 


MICHIGAN 


\ 
Weidman (¢ 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


















Peautifut " 


birch) 
ii 





Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











The Cleveland-Cliffs ron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


A 
Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


_—_ 


'Reudlias Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 





























Tell Us Your Needs in 


. 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. : Common and Better 


Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














News from America’s Lumber Centers 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 24.—The shingle market in this district, say 
Connor & Bailey, has never looked so good. They are 
today quoting $3.50 on stars and $4.50 on clears. 
These are eastern prices, Coast basis. Mr. Connor 
today said that in his estimation stars would rise 25 
cents higher within the next twenty-four hours. In 
an endeavor to meet this demand Connor & Bailey 
have taken over the Stein Lumber & Shingle Co. at 
St. Mary’s, Idaho, with a capacity of a car of shingles 
a day. Red cedar siding is oversold and the market 
never was stronger than now. However, says Mr. 
Connor, siding has not advanced in proportion with 
other grades of lumber and at the present time is the 
cheapest thing on the lumber market. 

The lumber business in this district is following in 
the wake of the shingle business and making history 
for lumbermen. Prices are high and stocks are scarce 
and very much broken, However, logs are plentiful 
and mills can cut to capacity, working night and day 
shifts. Cars are plentiful and it seems as if the only 
thing lacking to make everthing rosy is ability of mills 
to meet the demand with their cut. Eastern car trade 
is booming, says Sales Manager Stuart of the Can- 
yon mill, and that mill is working to capacity, with 
its stock oversold for several weeks in advance. 

N. D. McNeely, owner of the Canyon Box Factory, 
May 19 announced that he had leased the factory to 
the Nudd Lumber Co., of Seattle, for manufacturing 
purposes. The Nudd company manufactures wooden 
gutters for drains and other small lumber products. 
Its business in Seattle has grown to such an extent, 
say the company officials, that the present quarters 
have become inadequate. It is expected that the plant 
here will be put in operation June 1. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 24.—The lumber business was never before so 
active in this part of the world and the great diffi- 
culty now is to supply the wants of buyers promptly. 
Stocks in many lines are depleted and it is hard to 
catch up with production. While prices have ad- 
vanced until they are now about $6 higher than a 
month ago, it is the consensus that they will remain 
so for a long time or go higher, as there is already 
a scarcity of labor and at wages that were in effect 
during the war. On account of the high cost of liv- 
ing, it has been found unpractical if not impossible 
to reduce wages and many mills find it difficult to keep 
full crews at prevailing wage schedules. Cargo busi- 
ness is improving, a couple of cargoes for the Orient 
having been placed here recently. 

Red cedar shingles are scarce and high because 
few cedar logs have been put in the water for some 
time. While there are cedar logs in storage they are 
in hands that can afford to hold till the millmen find 
themselves justified in paying the price asked. 

The Southwestern Lumber Co. is to operate a line 
of yards in Oregon and Washington. Willard C. 
Jackson, son of Duval Jackson, of the Eastern Oregon 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Enterprise, Ore., 
is manager, and so far two yards have been estab- 
lished, one at Enterprise and the other at Joseph, 
in eastern Oregon. These yards handle largely lum- 
ber from the Enterprise mill, which is one of the most 
modern, with two bands and 14-inch feed, a gang 
saw to be put in. A planing mill is operated in con- 
junction, Willard Jackson made a trip to Enterprise 
during the week and found business active there. 
Duval Jackson, who is transferring his interests to the 
Pacific coast, will probably make Portland his home. 
The sales offices of the Eastern Oregon Lumber Co. 
have been moved from Kansas City to Enterprise. 
The company until recently operated eight retail yards 
in Oklahoma, but sold four of them. On account of 
the recent discoveries of oil and the rapid develop- 
ment of the oil producing section since then the four 
yards still in Mr. Jackson’s hands are doing an active 
business, 

G. A. Hemstreet, Portland manager for the Para- 
nimo Lumber Co., San Francisco, says that California 
business is improving and that a large volume of fir 
is now moving there. 

Fremont Everett, of the Bverett-Johnson Lumber 
Co., says that the demand for fir is active, but it is 
difficult to get the material. The mill at Willamina is 
temporarily idle, but is expected to get into opera- 
tion soon. C, C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Andersen 
Lumber Corporation, reports all lines in fir very active, 
excepting cutting business, but which also shows an 
improvement. The problem is to get the stock, he 
says. 

The Buswell Lumber Co. is sterdily increasing its 
scope of activity and will shortly announce the en- 
gagement of two additional representatives in promis- 
ing lumber markets. 

The board of directors of the Silver Falls Timber 
Co., which operates the big sawmill at Silverton, Ore., 
held a meeting this week, attended by Jacob Morten- 
son, of Oak Park, Ill, and Frank BD. Woodard, of 
Watertown, Wis., brother of M. C. Woodard, vice 
president and manager of the company. Mr. Morten- 
son, who is president of the Silver Falls Timber Co., 
has been spending the winter in California, and on his 
way north stopped off at Klamath Falls, where he is 
interested in the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., operated by 
his son, Harold D. Mortenson. Accompanying Mr. 
Mortenson on the trip are C. A. and H. 8S. Latimer, 
one of them the son and the other a brother of the 
late C, F, Latimer, treasurer of the Silver Falls Tim- 
ber Co., who died a few months ago at his home in 
Chicago. During their visit here the party inspected 
the plant at Silverton. 

C. H. Wheeler has bought a 70-ton Shay locomotive 
for his logging camp at Cochran on the Tillamook line 
of the Southern Pacific. Mr. Wheeler’s sawmill at 
that place will resume operation next week. 


The appointment of George T. Gerlinger, of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., of Dallas, Ore., to suc- 
ceed L. S. Hill, of Cottage, resigned, as member of 
the State board of forestry was announced Thursday 
by Governor Olcott. Business interests which take 
Mr. Hill out of the State much of the time are given 
as the reason for Mr. Hill’s resignation. Mr. Ger- 
linger has been engaged in the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest for years and is thoroly familiar 
with the problems that confront the board. 

Henry Ford is buying considerable piling in the dis- 
trict and it is now being shipped to Detroit, Mich, 
The freight rate on piling is 80% cents a hundred, 
which gives the railroad the big end of the deal, since 
piling weighs about 100 pounds to every two and a 
half feet. ‘ 

District Forester George Cecil, who is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has telegraphed to the office here that he 
has secured the loan of two wireless telephone instru- 
ments from the War Department. They will be in- 
stalled upon the summit of Mount Hood and at Zigzag 
ranger station at the foot of the mountain for use in 
fire protective work, 

W. J. Haynen, former lumber supervisor of the 
United States Shipping Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is here from headquarters in Philadel- 
phia settling up the last of the claims by lumber mills 
and logging camps in Oregon and Washington against 
the Government. So far claims aggregating $300,000 
have been settled satisfactorily, it is stated. 

Charles BE. Sand, sales manager of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., says that the company has made ex- 
clusive selling arrangements with the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, for New England territory and with 
the Duquesne Lumber Co., Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, to cover territory from central Ohio to New 
England, including eastern Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. A recent 
acquisition to the staff connected with the general 
sales office in Portland is J. P. Noel, who will travel 
outside this office, buying and looking after shipments, 
He was formerly with the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau as inspector and was also for some years with 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. at Hoquiam, 


Wash. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 24.—The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, 
has raised the minimum for wages from $3.60 to $4 a 
day. The same raise was made by the C. A. Smith Co., 
which is operating the smaller mill of the company 
property. The Smith mill has put on a night shift 
and competition for labor caused a raise in the scale. 

Lieut. B. B. Ostlind, who was connected with local 
lumber companies before joining the engineering corps 
of the army, has bought for eastern parties a block 
of land in Railroad addition to Marshfield as a site 
for a veneer factory which will be built at once and 
which will employ thirty men, 

The last two hulls for the Shipping Board will be 
completed by the Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co. next 
month. The plans of the company have not yet been 
announced, but if private orders can be secured the 
yard will continue operating. 

The Oregon Box & Lumber Co., of North Bend, which 
was recently organized by local capital to take over 
the Callaghan & Clarke box factory, has received an 
order for 30,000 boxes for the Macleay fish cannery at 
Wedderburn, Ore. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 24.—With Discount Sheet No. 4 in full force 
and effect, the situation in the fir industry is no longer 
a question of price but simply a problem of getting the 
stuff. There is talk of Discount No. 5, with an ad- 
vance over present prices, Millmen indicate a tend- 
ency to jog along at capacity on a single shift of 
eight hours and let the future take care of the out- 
put, and this explains why some of the mills, instead 
of troubling themselves about an increased market 
price, have followed the simple device of going out of 
the market. They do not care anything about orders. 
This plan cuts out any levy on account of the excess 
profits, tax, and has the practicable result of conserv- 
ing the timber supply. The fir men are not overlook- 
ing the point that southern pine interests have cut 
deeply into their resources, and the tendency here 
seems to be to evade that possibility. It is stated as 
a fact that the millmen can make as much money on 
the one-shift plan as by working two shifts, and at any 
rate the incentive toward excessive production 1s 
absent, and that fact in itself is safeguarding the 
future. The Blagen mill on the harbor is working two 
shifts; Weyerhaeuser Mill B at Everett recently put 
on an extra shift, and the Stimson mill at Ballard has 
been running two sets of men on its cargo shipments 
of lumber and railroad ties. 

The stock sheet issued yesterday by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association discloses the pertinent fact 
that the total on hand to date has been reduced by 
about 2 percent as compared with the last previous 
report. The figures show that the regular standard 
items have been cut down to the point where they do 
not now exceed 50 percent of normal. Previously the 
total of standard items, such as flooring and ceiling, 
was from 66 to 70 percent of normal, so the recent 
flattening-out process is especially noticeable in this 
direction. It is no longer possible to find complete 
stocks anywhere. A flood of inquiries demonstrates 
that practically the whole nation is awakening to the 
bald fact of a general lumber famine. An exception 
is noted among some retailers of the middle West, 
— still hold off in the vain expectation of lower 
prices, 

A wholesaler who has just returned from the Hast 
and South says emphatically that his belief is that 
the immediate domestic requirements of America alone 
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are large enough to keep all the lumber mills in the 
nation running at normal capacity for'a prolonged 
period. He looks for stupendous railroad construction 
business as soon as Congress can make the necessary 
appropriations. This takes no account of foreign 
trade. 

At the offices of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. yesterday there were inquiries for ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 feet of lumber. This poten- 
tial business indicates activity, and without doubt a 
number of orders will be realized from it. Cutting 
business is no longer a negative factor. The export 
price of ties has risen from $23.50 to $25, and car- 
goes are going forward in increasing numbers. Cargo 
prices have been advanced again by the Douglas Fir 
Pxploitation & Export Co. The figure for June is 
$24; for July, August and September, $26, and for 
October, November and December, $28. 

Washington red cedar shingles continue their sen- 
sational flight to heights hitherto not dreamed of. As 
the week closes ordinary clears are held at $4.35, an 
advance of 35 cents over last week, and stars have 
jumped from $3 to $3.50. A feature is the advance 
in stars. For two weeks the spread between the two 
grades of shingles has been a dollar, a fact which 
in itself is unusual; but today the difference has been 
reduced to 85 cents. It is not impossible that clears 
will go to $4.50; in fact, they are held at that price 
in some quarters today. Cedar logs, which embrace 
the camp-run product, are scarce at $23 to $26; a week 
ago the lowest figure was $19 and a month ago $16. 
Mills able to secure logs are running and are recording 
a good margin of profit after the lean years of the last 
decade. It is not revealing a trade secret to say that 
some of the manufacturers are probably marking up 
a profit of a dollar a thousand at present cost of pro- 
duction—which gives the mills a tidy balance on the 
right side of the ledger at the close of each day’s work. 

What is rated as one of the finest and best equipped 
shingle mills south of the international boundary is 
nearing completion in the new properties of the Colum- 
bia Shingle Co. at Kalama, Wash. The company has 
been incorporated by Walter McClelland, C. O. Windle, 
G. C. Scheible and C. T, Myers and the plant will be 


. ready for operation in thirty days. It will have five 


shingle machines, with a capacity of 200,000 for each 
8-hour shift, and dry kiln. The machines will be 
electrically driven from the company’s own power 
plant. The output will be known as the Bulldog brand. 
Foundations have been put in for ten machines, inas- 
much as the plan is eventually to double the capacity 
of the plant. Mr. Myers was in Seattle today in the 
interest of the company. 

EB. L. Mersereau, sales manager of the Doty Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash., has just returned 
from California, where he found lumber prices rapidly 
adjusting themselves to the market conditions else- 
where in the United States. As is well known, the 
San Francisco market was badly out of line for a con- 
siderable interval. Mr. Mersereau witnessed the 
initial advance of about $4, affecting practically all 
grades, and subsequently he noted other advances, 
placing the San Francisco market on substantially the 
levels prevailing in Oregon and Washington. 

The Morgan Lumber Co., at Nagrom, Wash., will 
operate its logging camp to full capacity of 75,000 
feet a day beginning June 1, The company’s new shin- 
gle mill, which will have a capacity of 100,000 a day, 
will soon be ready for operation. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co., is gradually recovering from an illness that 
has kept him from the office for more than a month. 
He is now in Victoria for a complete rest and will 
remain there ten days longer, during which time his 
physicians expect him to regain his strength fully. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kennedy Co., 
Omaha, has been in Seattle during the present week. 
It is understood that while on Puget Sound he com- 
pleted arrangements whereby W. L. Harrop, with 
offices at 716 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, will be the 
company’s representative. 

Prospective contracts amounting to $200,000,000 
vanish into thin air with the announcement that the 
ship building plants of the Foundation Co. at Tacoma, 
Portland and Victoria will be dismantled and the 
machinery shipped to France. In the plants at 
Tacoma and Portland there are ten ways each, and 
at Victoria are six ways, with ten wooden hulls to be 
finished under existing contracts. The machinery 
will be sent to northern France, to replace that 
stripped by Germans from industrial plants. The 
dismantling will be done under the direction of Henry 
Bousset, French high commissioner, who arrived in 
Seattle this week for an inspection of the plants. 

George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, is laying extensive plans for 
the protection of the forests during the summer of 
919. As a preliminary he announces that more men 
than ever before will be employed in the patrol and 
that every known precaution will be taken to safe- 
guard the interests of timbermen and settlers. He 
is now working on the details of his plan and will be 
ready with an announcement at an early date. 

Ralph C, Angell, sales manager of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was in Seattle Monday 
and left on Tuesday for an extended absence in the 
East. He was accompanied by his family, who will 
spend the summer visiting Mr. Angell’s old home in 
northern New York, while Mr. Angell looks into 
the market for Sitka spruce and Douglas fir for the 
Willapa Lumber Co. Mr. Angell is thoroly familiar 
with the eastern situation and expects to devote much 
time to finding places for fir and spruce where other 
woods have heretofore been used and which owing to 
recent conditions can not now be easily obtained. 

John Anderson, apostle of the uplift in the logging 
camps of the Pacific Northwest, has received the 
endorsement of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club, which has turned over to him 
boxes once used for the collection of magazines and 
Periodicals for soldiers and sailors. Mr. Anderson 
Purposes to send speakers thru the forest regions to 


talk on Americanism and the ideal living conditions in 
this country as compared with those in Europe. 

H. Allen Turner, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, 
will leave June 1 to become sales manager of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, Ore., at its new 
sales office to be established in Portland at that time. 
The Buehner Lumber Co. is one of the strong and sub- 
stantial spruce and fir manufacturing concerns of Ore- 
gon, at the head of which is Philip Buehner, of Port- 
land. Mr. Turner has had a wide experience in mar- 
keting lumber, having been a salesman for the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., and later 
for several years sales manager of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. The Buehner Lumber 
Co. manufactures at its plant on Coos Bay, which 
during the past year has been practically rebuilt and 
modernized, considerable spruce as well as Douglas 
fir, and during the war was an important factor in 
furnishing spruce and fir airplane material and ship 
building lumber. 

The Blue Mountain Lumber & Shingle Co. has been 
organized to build a mill at Reeveton on the Milwaukee 
Railway near Port Angeles, Wash. Al. Stevenson is 
president of the company, R. O. Whitbeck secretary 
and treasurer and Thomas F, Donoghue manager. Both 
lumber and shingles will be manufactured. 

J. H. Mackin, assistant manager of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, B. C., was a Seat- 
tle visitor this week. This concern also operates the 
Columbia River Lumber Co., Golden, B. C., and similar 
interests own and operate the Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co., Anacortes, Wash. Mr. Mackin is one of the 
younger American lumbermen who have come to the 
front in British Columbia. He reports the Canadian 
market as active, but says that building operations 
are not going on as heavily thruout Canada as in this 
country, probably because they were not checked by 
the war as much as here, 

Errett Joslin, of the Joslin Lumber Co., Fairbury, 
Neb., wholesaler and retailer, is in Seattle with the 
intention of remaining indefinitely to look after the 
concern’s buying. 

Frank Daniels, of the Dascomb Daniels Lumber Co., 
a large retailer at Kansas City, who has been spend- 
ing a month on the north Coast, was in Seattle this 
week. 

Ed F. Heisser, of Fargo, N. D., who represents the 
Andersen & Middleton Lumber Co. and the Bay City 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and the Cascade Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Snohomish, Wash., in North Dakota 
territory, is out here on a hurried visit to the mills. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle, manager of the great lumbering 
interests of the Puget Mill Co., left the first of the 
week for nearly a month’s absence in California, which 
will be partly in the nature of a vacation—the second 
in nearly two score of years. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 24.—An increasing demand for lumber is re- 
ported by local manufacturers. Part of the improve- 
ment is said to be due to general building work in the 
East and the middle West, where a large amount of 
public work is in progress, such as railroad construc- 
tion and State contracts. The May building boom, 
which was started before May 1, has helped local con- 
sumption of lumber. Apparently the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest is soon to come into its own. 
With the resumption of peace conditions, the country 
is beginning the task of delayed construction. The 
recent advance of $3 on all fir and hemlock lumber, 
making since May 1 the total advance of $6 a thou- 
sand, has stimulated the feeling that there is now a 
fair profit to be made. Logging operations are fairly 
general thruout this section. 

The report that Hanify & Weatherwax, of San 
Francisco, have chartered twenty-one Government 
steamers to carry redwood from California and fir 
and spruce from Oregon and Washington to foreign 
ports has stimulated hope in this district that Grays 
Harbor will get a portion of the orders. C. 
Weatherwax, of the firm of Hanify & Weatherwax, is 
owner of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle mill and 
other property in this city. 

Business men of Montesano are subscribing stock 
for a new mill that is to be built in that city by the 
Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. The company purposes to 
give $100,000 toward the plant provided Montesano 
men take an equal amount of stock. The Hoquiam 
Sash & Door Co. recently lost its mill at Montesano 
by fire and it plans to double the size and the capacity 
of the destroyed mill. 

P. R. Hogan, who with two sons started a small 
sawmill near Coplis on the ocean front thirty miles 
from here, says that the plant is running well and 
business is good, 

Raymond and Leo Johnston, sons of B. F. Johnston, 
who is connected with a mill plant in Raymond, have 
joined their father in the management. They will 
move their families from this city to Raymond, 

The Aberdeen Loyal Legion office can supply 200 
more jobs than there are men to fill them, according 
to District Manager Briggs. The outlook for work 
during the summer for returning soldiers, especially in 
the woods or sawmills, is most encouraging. 


TACOMA, WASH 


May 24.—The Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co. is run- 
ning its new mill on Clover Creek, 14 miles south of 
Tacoma, and has sales offices in the Bank of California 
Building. The company’s plant is a circular mill, with 
automatic live rolls, resaw and planers, and with a 
capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. E. Walker Foster 
is president of the company, D. C. Scott vice president, 
and James G. Newbegin secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany has a large tract of timber accessible to its mill 
and the plant is at the junction of the Grays Harbor 
and Tacoma Eastern branches of the Milwaukee. All 
three officials of the company are well known to the 
lumber trade, Mr. Foster having been also at the head 
of the Foster Lumber Co. and Bismarck Mill Co., both 
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The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 813 Monadnock Block. 





THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thi woods, 


icknesses No. 3 Northern 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 
Com. & Btr. Maple 
2 cars each oh ae 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 2 Com 


Btr. Maple 
i] ay 4/4, O74, 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 


60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 om 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 
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PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I, 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N, Y. 


Babcock 


Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dime Savings Bank Building, 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Detroit, Mich. 


43 Wall St., New York City 743 Cottage Grove Ave., 


South Bend, Ind. 
1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstewn, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















THE WOODS contains the best work of ““The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
‘No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





captains eee 


‘oar LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 











] "PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
o 
William Whitmer & Sons 
Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 











of whose mills were burned a few years go. The 
company reports all indications of a good summer’s 


business. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 24.—The Douglas fir situation continues per- 
plexing to local wholesalers, as the northern mills 
generally are loaded up with eastern orders at higher 
prices than can be secured in this city. They are 
getting orders faster than they can take care of them 
on Discount Sheet 4, Rail B list. Therefore they are 
unwilling to quote for the California market until 
equivalent prices can be obtained here. This would 
amount to a San Francisco cargo price of $28. At 
present, wholesalers get about $25 base, as a few of 
the mills that are not getting eastern business and 
sell to brokers take business at the lower figure. As 
soon as these mills get filled up with orders it is ex- 
pected the $28 figure will be adopted. 

San Francisco yards still lag behind a little in 
ordering, claiming that business is not up to expecta- 
tions. Oakland yards are doing better, while the 
country yards buy pretty freely and pay almost the 
Rail B list price. Retail sales in the interior of the 
State have greatly improved and the yards find diffi- 
culty in keeping up their stocks. The mills take or- 
ders subject to their ability to ship and the dealers 
must wait their turn in getting shipments. 

There is increased evidence that architects and 
builders are preparing for the construction boom, 
which is expected by the first of June. Codperation 
from large loaning interests, so vitally necessary if 
there is to be a big spurt in the face of material and 
labor costs, now is assured, if predictions of leading 
mortgage loan and banking interests to the effect that 
building money will be much freer after the close of 
this month materialize. 

The redwood lumber market is very strong. The 
mills advanced prices $1 right thru the list on May 
21, without waiting for the publication of a new list. 
It is expected that the new Redwood List 7, applying 
to Pacific coast business, will be out in about two 
weeks. It will cover relatively the same advance that 
has just been announced. 

Eastern demand for redwood continues to grow de- 
spite the advance, effective May 1, on eastern rail 
shipments, Clear redwood bevel siding is now quoted 
at $2 off list 1117. Both 1%- and 1%-inch finish, 
as well as 144-inch ceiling and flooring, were advanced 
$1. Redwood shop lumber, in 1-, 14%4-, 1%- and 2- 
inch thicknesses, advanced $2. Clear redwood bevel 
siding is now quoted at $2 off the list. Window 
frames and bill board molding were advanced. The 
change was made to compensate for extra labor in 
the preparation of the special items affected. There 
was no change in 1- and 2-inch finish nor in the A 
and B grades of sidings. 

Manufacturers report a large volume of export in- 
quiries for white and sugar pine from England, South 
Africa, South America, Australia and France. The 
comparatively small supply of tonnage available pre- 
vents most of this prospective business from being 
taken on. Steamship companies are well supplied 
with freight that pays a higher rate and so it is 
very difficult to secure space on vessels for parcel 
shipments of lumber. The white and sugar pine de- 
mand in the Bast is stronger than ever and prices 
have an advancing tendency. Some of the-mills have 
increased their prices on certain items and a general 
advance may be expected early in June. There is a 
big volume of inquiry for common boards and clears, 
The demand for factory stock has improved rapidly, 
including Nos. 1 and 2 shop and 8 clear. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this 
city, took orders for 8,000,000 feet of lumber last 
week, Orders for four cargoes of fir ties for England 
have been taken during this week. Altho there has 
been a marked improvement in export business thru- 
out the Coast during the last two months, it is small 
compared with what is expected a little later, when, 
with more tonnage available, the European demand for 
lumber will really open up. 

The Adams Lumber Co., this city, headed by B. 
W. Adams, has acquired the Mountain View Lumber 
Co., of Mountain View, Cal. This makes the eleventh 
retail yard owned by the company in the State. Mr. 
Adams says that buying at the yards is considerably 
better than three months ago. He is keeping normal 
stocks at the yards, notwithstanding the advance of 
$6 on fir and $1 to $2 on redwood. 

The Pacific Creosoting Co., for which J. H. Baxter 
& Co., this city, are agents, has many inquiries for 
creosoted piling and the outlook is considered very 
good for business. The steamers Horace Barter and 
F. 8S. Loop brought in deckloads of creosoted piles 
during the week for use around the Bay, Baxter & 
Jordan are filling a contract for furnishing 8,000 
Douglas fir piles to the Los Angeles County flood con- 
trol district to be used in river protection work. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co. is cutting about 125,000 
feet of fir lumber daily at its modern mill at Brook- 
ings. The steamers Frank D. Stout and Necanicum 
are kept busy carrying lumber to California ports. 
The mill is well supplied with orders and the southern 
California trade is exceptionally good. J. H. Owen, 
the general manager, paid a visit to the company’s 
San Francisco office during the week and went on to 
Los Angeles. S. F. Owen, who has charge in San 
Francisco, recently made a trip to Portland. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., says that during his recent visit to Eureka 
it was decided to build a shingle mill in the woods 
on the Carletta-Van Duzen branch of the Northwest- 
ern Pacific, with a capacity of about 100,000 shingles 
a day. ‘This will obviate hauling the bolts to the 
company’s shingle mill at Eureka, which has a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 shingles a day. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has increased its eastern 
shipments of redwood and is making good headway 
on the betterments planned at Scotia. Junius H. 
Browne, vice-president of the Pacific company, plans 
to leave San Francisco early in June for New York, 


where the company has a sales office. He plans to 
spend a large part of his time in future in advancing 
the sale of redwood on the Atlantic seaboard. His 
company has been a heavy shipper of redwood to the 
middle West, where the industrial trade has been the 
largest consumer. Mr. Browne is of the opinion that 
the Atlantic coast market for redwood can be con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The Michigan-California Lumber Co.’s camps and 
mills at Pino Grande, which closed down last Novem- 
ber, have reopened and are running full blast. R. BH. 
Danaher, who is at the head of this white and sugar 
pine operation, has been in the Hast on a visit. 

The big plant of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. at 
Hilt, M. H. Grover, manager, is in operation for the 
season. The sawmill has been cutting about 160,000 
feet of lumber daily. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has a good demand for 
white and sugar pine lumber of all kinds and is mak- 
ing fair eastern shipments from stocks as fast as lum- 
ber can be prepared for market. A number of new 
cottages, for the use of workmen, are being con- 
structed at Westwood, where the big plant is in full 
operation. Vice President Willis J. Walker is now 
in Minneapolis. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Samoa, 
Cal., is very busy, with a demand from the yards 
exceeding the output of the plant. An increased 
volume of redwood doors is reported in the manufac- 
turing department, on account of the growing de- 
mand, Good progress is being made in finishing up 
several wooden steamers at the Hammond shipyard, 
H. B. Munger and O. 8S, Murphy, of the Humboldt 
Redwood Co., sales representative of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. in the north and central States, have 
been on the Coast visiting the company’s mills. 

The Swayne Lumber Co.’s white pine mill at Oro- 
ville has been in successful operation since April 15. 
F. R. Ferguson, formerly of Arizona, is now super- 
intendent of the plant. The output will be doubled 
this season, according to present plans. The box fac- 
tory will be enlarged. 

The shortage of redwood shingles continues, as the 
shingle mills in Humboldt County have not really 
been under way for the season. Shingle bolts are 
being gotten out but not much hauling has been done, 
owing to the condition of the roads. The demand 
for dimension shingles is unusually strong. Red- 
wood shakes are in big demand and scarce, but shakes 
that were split during the winter can soon be hauled 
out. 

Donald Macdonald, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co.’s interests in Humboldt County, with headquar- 
ters at Scotia, has left a San Francisco hospital, 
where he was successfully treated for eye trouble, 
and gone to a ranch in southern California, where 
he is rapidly recuperating. Peter C. MecNevin, sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co.’s San Francisco 
office, has left for Chicago. He will be connected 
with the company’s Chicago office. His position in 
San Francisco will be filled by R. F. Hamilton. 

John D. Spaulding, secretary and manager of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, is mak- 
ing a tour of the mills that sell their lumber thru 
this organization. Louis Wuichet, eastern representa- 
tive of the company, with headquarters in Chicago, 
was a recent visitor here. 

The Adams Lumber Co. is adding three more yards 
to its line, making a total of twelve yards. One is 
being established at Nelson, fifteen miles south of 
Chico, and one at Nord, seven miles north of Chico. 
The Adams Lumber Co. has also purchased the yard 
of the Mountain View Lumber Co, at Mountain View. 
The general offices of the Adams Lumber Co. are in 
the First National Bank Building, San Francisco. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 27.—-Lumbermen believe the next six weeks 
will develop an acute shortage of all kinds of regular 
building lumber and apparently the retail trade shares 
that view, judging from the scramble in the market 
to round out yard stocks before it is too late. Every- 
thing offered is snapped up at once and retailers are 
continually in search of needed items. The price ap- 
pears to cut little figure with purchasers, even tho they 
are paying record prices for most of their stock. 

Advancing prices have had little if any effect in re- 
tarding building. According to the men behind the 
“Build Now” campaign, building activity is increas- 
ing. Retail yard trade is booming and the local deal- 
ers have been active in the wholesale market. Reports 
from other cities in the Southwest show great building 
activity. The largest fourteen cities in the tenth 
Federal reserve district show an increase of 52 percent 
over a year ago, and it must be remembered that work 
has only started this spring on a good many projects 
for which permits were issued last spring. The 
smaller cities in the district report a great increase. 

T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency of Aberdeen, Wash., was in Kansas City last 
week. Mr. Tebb said that export trade from the Pa- 
cifie coast was opening strong and that west Coast 
mills probably would be called upon to take care of a 
great deal of business formerly handled by Russian 


mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 28,.—Officials of the various Weyerhaeuser 
companies of the middle West and far West had @ 
conference last week at the general offices in St. Paul, 
where matters of common interest were discussed in- 
formally. In attendance at the gathering were Fred- 
erick E. Weyerhaeuser and L. 8. Case, St. Paul; 
Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, H. C. Hornby, H. H. Lampson, 
Joseph L. Wilson and C. F. Fitzpatrick, Cloquet, Minn.; 
C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls, Minn.; John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma; A. W. Laird and Paul Lach- 
mund, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; T. J. 
Humbird and Capt. John A. Humbird, Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Sand Point, Idaho; R. H. McCoy, Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho; C. A. Bar 
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ton and John Irwin, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, 
Idaho; Huntington Taylor and D. N. Bartlett, Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; B. H. Hornby, 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho; Don Lawrence, 
‘Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., and George 
¥. Hawley, Eastern Lumber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

B. L. Crook, who has been connected with the Kan- 
sas City sales office of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Everett, Wash., has come to Minneapolis to open 
a sales office for the company for this territory. 

Daniel R. Long, formerly well known as a lumber 
salesman here, is back after eighteen months of service 
in France. He went over an enlisted man, but was 
detailed to an officers’ school, and as a second lieu- 
tenant with a New York regiment took part in the 
fighting in the Chateau Thierry and Argonne sectors. 

The International Lumber Co. has started its mill 
at Spooner, Minn., after considerable delay due to a 
shortage of help to make up a crew. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 26.—There has been a continued improvement in 
both demand and prices of southern pine and many 
declare that there never was a more encouraging 
market. B&Better flooring shows the most pronounced 
popularity. This item is almost unobtainable at sheds 
and yards, and about the only way orders of conse- 
quence may be placed is for future delivery. The 
advance on B&Better flooring has been $5 a thousand 
during the last few weeks, the price now being $40 a 
thousand f. o. b. mills. For %-inch boards the 
demand is almost equally strong, with prices showing a 
heavy advance. Dimension and practically all other 
southern pine products are likewise proving very 
attractive to the buyers. 

The fact that stocks are at low ebb at many mills 
is affecting the market. So heavy has been the call 
that a number of mills are declining to accept new 
business except cuttings. The weather has shown some 
imcce cinent but not enough to increase mill operations 
very largely, and the production is considerably below 
normal. Labor supply continues unsatisfactory espe- 
cially in efficiency. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 27.—Market conditions in the Calcasieu terri- 
tory are entirely satisfactory, according to the state- 
ment of millmen. The demand for all grades of build- 
ing material gradually gets better and prices still have 
an upward tendency. Many new buildings are in 
course of construction and contracts are ready to be 
let for many others. In some sections of this part 
of the Southwest farmers are giving some attention to 
the building of silos and it is believed a demand will 
be created for material in this respect. All mills are 
running on full time and the labor problem has ceased 
to worry. Too much rain last week threatened to 
interfere to some extent with logging, but as all mills 
are well stocked up now on logs no backset will be given 
to the business from this source. The general outlook 
is considered as good from every point of view. 

This section was visited by a heavy storm of wind 
and rain Saturday and considerable damage was done 
to timber in certain localities. Part of the top of the 
new mill of Lock, Moore & Co., at Lockport, near ere, 
was blown off, but no other damage was done, 

The new mill of Charles Sigler at Singer, near De 
Quincy, is in operation and is cutting the storm timber 
on the Lutcher & Moore land near that place. The 
mill has a cutting capacity of about 40,000 feet of 
lumber daily. 

The demonstration farm established by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. between De Ridder and Bonami, now 
under separate management, has been improved greatly 
during the last few months. New barns and other 
buildings to the value of $15,000 have been added. 
The farm has been a complete success by way of 
demonstrating the value of the cut-over pine lands. 

The alcohol manufacturing plant of the Gulf Lumber 
Co. at Fullerton has closed down and will probably not 
go into operation again soon. Alcohol of the finest 
quality was manufactured at this plant. 

The big hardwood mill of Deutsch-Hillyer-Edwards 
(Inc.) at Oakdale is making a number of important 
improvements, principal of which is the putting in of 
a long side, or rather additional long side, to the 
operating department. This doubles the cutting capac- 
ity of the mill, which was already about 150,000 feet 


daily. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


May 26.—The business transacted last week was 
slightly larger than the week previous, the increase 
being more noticeable in dressed stock than in rough 
lumber. The result of this continued brisk demand 
for the last three or four weeks has been that the 
millmen are very optimistic as to the future and many 
of them now predict a good demand during the sum- 
mer. They now say that the most important ob- 
stacles as to finances, Victory loan, peace treaty etc. 
are out of the way and the road is now clear for busi- 
ness to be carried on at a good gait. 

Because of the curtailed production due to voluntary 
cessation of operations and involuntary curtailment 
due to labor conditions there is not much stock on 
hand at-the mills and this is daily becoming less, 
altho this may not be true with regard to box and 
lower lumber, the demand for which has been very 
light since the first of the year. Reports from 47 
mills for week ending May 17 showed an actual pro- 
duction of 7,350,000 feet, or 38 percent of normal, as 
against 36 percent the week previous. This is an 
average for the week per mill of 156,600 feet, not a 
very large cut. Orders during week of May 17 showed 
an increase of 5,000,000 feet and were 57 percent 
above actual production and 43 percent above ship- 
ments. Shipments during that week were 8,050,000 
feet and were 10 percent above actual production. A 
continuation of this condition for, say, six weeks would 
quickly wipe out practically all surplus stock and the 
mills would be oversold for some time ahead. 








The demand last week was very good for the bet- 


ter grades of rough 4/4 edge and stock boards. Edge 
lumber shows little change as to price, altho the 
tendency of the mills is to get more money for this 
stock. They say positively it is worth more than 
present values and there will be a determined effort 
to get more for it. The prices of the better grades of 
stock boards are slowly advancing and the demand 
continues rather brisk. There has been a slightly bet- 
ter demand for box and cull lumber during the week, 
but sales are still being made at low prices caused 
largely, as stated previously, by the necessity of mills 
making the sales to have money quickly. The general 
effort of the millmen is to uphold the prices of box 
lumber as much as possible, especially in view of the 
fact that the volume of the present demand does not 
warrant the giving of concessions. The strong move- 
ment of good lumber and dressed stock is making 
this attempt by the lumbermen very much easier. 

There has been a continued good demand for Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips and box bark strips and several 
large sales have been made recently for prompt deliv- 
ery. Prices are bound to react upward under the 
strain, altho this may happen slowly. The demand 
for dressed lumber has been very good and many mill- 
men say now they have no trouble selling all the 1, 
2 and 3 grades they make at their own prices. Prices 
are still on the incline. The demand for No. 4 grade 
is becoming better and prices have recuperated some- 
what. Roofers have been very active as compared 
with past sales and prices are recovering from the 
slump of a short time ago. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 26.—Now that prices on practically all grades 
and timber in lumber appear to be properly stabilized 
the market seems to have taken on more pep and im- 
petus. Buyers, both wholesalers and retailers, are 
much in evidence and a sellers’ market is developing 
very fast. The manufacturer’s chief trouble is in 
producing and not disposing of his product. Dimension 
in all cuts, more particularly 2x4 to 2x8, is picking up. 
Two by 10 and 2x12 are also more active. 

Finish and common boards are in good demand, much 
business having already been booked. On account of 
the various detracting conditions peculiar to the lum- 
ber industry stocks accumulate slowly, and it is feared 
that if the present labor shortage continues indefi- 
nitely there will be much unavoidable delay in ship- 
ping. Poplar again leads the hardwoods. 

Both demand and prices in upper grades of all hard- 
woods have materially improved during the last fort- 
night, while No. 3 oak, which predominates, and other 
low grade hardwoods occupy about the same positions 
as formerly. 

Some local shippers already complain of an in- 
sufficient number of cars being furnished on their orders 
for box car equipment; it is thought, however, that 
this is a local condition and that a general shortage is 
not approaching. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co. have recently installed 
four gasoline tractors which, with the three electrics 
already in use, practically eliminate horses and mules 
from their yard. The new equipment is reported to 
be giving good satisfaction and is expected to reduce 
the cost of handling lumber. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 26.—With an improvement in demand for all 
woods, with stocks generally at a low mark and with 
production conditions generally bad, the whole tone of 
the lumber market is exceptionally strong, at con- 
stantly increasing prices. Many retailers who have 
been delaying the placing of orders for southern pine 
in the belief that prices would decline are now trying 
to protect themselves. The question of whether you 
have the stock for quick delivery is of far greater 
importance than the price to buyers. 

There has been a slight falling off in the demand. 
This is due in a measure to the rainy weather, tending 
to delay operations. But this is regarded as only a 
temporary situation, and many projects now under 
consideration are expected to go forward. Distributers 
of lumber, however, are doing a good business because 
of the heavy demand for mixed cars. 

Reports from line yard operators say that continued 
rains also have retarded business in the rural districts. 
However, they report that people are figuring on plans 
for home and other building, and the prospects for a 
healthy demand are considered bright. 

The South Arkansas Lumber Co. has resumed its 
usual week-end letter to shippers, which it had sus- 
pended at the opening of the war. ‘The letters are 
prepared by C. K. McClure, sales manager, and con- 
tain a review of general conditions, news from the 
consuming territory, latest transportation news from 
Washington and other points, shipping instructions etc. 

George Brown, formerly with the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., McNary, La., stopped over here for a day on 
his way to Pittsburgh, Pa., to join the sales force of the 
American Lumber Co. 

P. E. Hanson, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber Export 
Co., one of the W. M. Cady organizations, stopped in 
St. Louis several days last week to confer with Frank 
G. Karrick, St. Louis representative of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. He was on his way home from the East. 

G. W. Legan, secretary of Hall & Legan Lumber Co., 
Morton, Miss., stopped here on his way home from a 
visit to central Indiana. He said that there is no 
reason why the people of central Indiana should not 
build if they want to. “There is the finest prospect 
of wheat I have ever seen,” he said, “and they are 
getting their corn planted in good shape. Taking 
everything into consideration, the central Indiana 
country should be in splendid shape financially.” 

Albert Vieth, formerly with the Dian Lumber Co., is 
now with the Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., Granite City. 
He was recently discharged from the army. 

John F. Herd, assistant sales manager of the Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co., has gone on a visit to the 
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Consolidated mills at Fort Towson, Okla., and Little 
Rock, Ark., and thence to the convention of the 
Arkansas Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Miss Florence Putnam, daughter of the late J. W. 
Putnam, president of the Vandeventer Lumber O6s 
has returned to France to resume her work for the 
Y. M. C. A. Miss Putnam entered overseas work last 
August but came home in January on the death of her 
father. She will be abroad another six months, Her 
work had been at St. Nazaire. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 26.—Demand for southern pine has continued 
very heavy, with a possible slight advance over the 
prices of the previous week.. A great many shippers 
seem disposed to take on very little business until they 
can clean up old orders. The weather has not been 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. A. Defaut, general sales manager of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co., of Chicago, is in the Hast on 
business for his company, 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., and 
his family left on Wednesday expecting to spend the 
remainder of the week motoring in Indiana. 


Hugo Nelson, of Portland, Ore., inspector for the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chi- 
cago this week, having been sent into local territory to 
inspect lumber shipped by some of the western mills. 


M. P. McCullough, manager of the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., of Schofield, ‘Wis., and one of the well 
known members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, was a Chicago visitor. this 
week, 

Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
motored to several Michigan points this week and 
later in the week expected to go to Detroit, where Mrs. 
Pease has been visiting. They planned to return late 
in the week. 


The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., which is in the Conti- 
nental Bank Building, increased its office space this 
week so as to include suite 681 to 685, inclusive, which 
gives the company double the space that it has occu- 
pied for the last two years, 


J. A. Schaeffer, who was formerly engaged in the 
lumber business at Tracy, Minn., and more recently 
has been a resident of Hurley, S. D., has purchased an 
interest in the Press-Tribune, published at Balaton, 
Minn., and has removed to that city. 


The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., which has exten- 
sive offices in the Conway Building, has established a 
commercial veneer department under the direction of 
Walter Paepcke. The plant purchased some months 
ago from the Chicago Veneer Co. at Clarendon, Ark., is 
now operating wholly upon commercial veneers. 


Harry J. Strong, well known New York wholesaler, 
was in Chicago Tuesday en route home from the west 
Coast and conferred with Henry L. Hanbury, who 
represents the company in Chicago territory. He re- 
ported finding all the west Coast mills filled to the 
brim with orders and prices on lumber rising rapidly. 


Leo Yount, of the Little Rock Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago Tues- 
day, calling on the local trade, but admitted, like 
others from the South, that his company did not have 
much to offer. Stocks are short, he reported, and many 
mills had a shortage of logs. 


The Ward Lumber Co., of Chicago, is about ready to 
operate its new mill at Alexandria, La., which was re- 
cently completed. The company has acquired a tract 
of 60,000 acres of hardwood timber and its mill will 
have a cutting capacity of 50,000 feet a day. The 
mill which the company had at Sunflower, Miss., has 
been dismantled. 


Richard Tracy, who covered North Dakota territory 
for the Bardwell-Robinson Co., millwork manufacturer 
and wholesaler of Minneapolis, but who has been do- 
ing Liberty loan work during the last several months, 
was in Chicago this week. Mr. Tracy has gone into 
business for himself, having formed a wholesale con- 
cern with headquarters at Bismarck, N. D. 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., 
on his return from the mill of the company at Oconto, 
Wis., and the mill of the Bay De Noquet Co., at Nahma, 
Mich., reported that mill stocks are gradually being 
depleted and that hemlock stocks are especially 
broken. There is still a shortage of labor, which 
naturally remains a worry for the millmen. 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., returned 
from the South this week and reported it an easy mat- 
ter for mills to take on business, tho most of them 
were overloaded with orders now and refuse to book 
any more. Prices advance easily under the present 
conditions, he found, which is due mostly to the short- 
age of stocks, 


Several Chicagoans who are interested in the 
Louisiana Fibre Board Co., of Bogalusa, La., are in the 
South, the purpose of the visit being to investigate a 
proposition for the erection of a large paper factory 
near Shreveport, La. It is believed that Shreveport 
will be a favorable site, as rates on materials used 
in paper making are favorable and the vicinity has 
other advantages, 


Joseph W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week conferring with Tom A. Moore, sales representa- 
tive in local territory for the company, and then went 
on east, expecting to visit several of the larger lumber 
consuming centers there. He said that the west Coast 
lumber situation was never so active, with mills loaded 
with orders and values rapidly advancing. 


Rev. W. C. Covert, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago and well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru his writings, has returned 
from France, where he has been doing special Y. M. 
C. A. work. While abroad the work of Rev. Covert was 
to spread a message of good cheer and contentment 
among the soldiers who have not been fortunate enough 
to be sent back home, and in that capacity he did some 
splendid work. 

Otojiro Kawamura, of Tokyo, Japan, en route to 
London, England, to take charge of the office there of 
the Mitubishi Trading Co., was in Chicago this week 
and visited the offices of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
His company is one of the largest Japanese lumber 





firms and has offices at Seattle, Wash., and New York 
in this country as well as many other cities thruout 
the world. The Japanese visitor spoke English quite 
well and said that Japanese lumber concerns all liked 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “All our men in Japan, 
at Seattle, New York, London and other places read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,” he said. “It is a fine lumber 
paper.” 


N. J. Clears, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Glad- 
stone, Mich., and the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of Blissville, 
Ark., returned to Chicago this week after spending 
several days among some of the busy Michigan cities. 
He reported all the cities busy, especially Flint, and 
they are so busy at that place that they hardly know 
what to do or how to act. Hundreds of workers are 
without homes, tho the companies that employ them 
are doing their best to keep up with the housing prob- 
lem. Many are living in tents. Mr. Clears found 
other Michigan points active and business good every- 
where. 


Capt. R. H. Faulkner, of the 20th Engineers (For- 
est), who was formerly connected with the James D. 
Lacey interests, was in Chicago this week while on 
furlough and visited with many of his friends. Capt. 
Faulkner broke a leg while in the service and, tho 
able to hobble about on crutches, will shortly return 
to a Government hospital at Colonia, N. J., where he 
will undergo further surgical treatment. Maj. Carl 
Saye, well known among local lumbermen and who 
has been in the quartermaster’s corps for several 
months, also was a Chicago visitor this week. Maj. 
Saye, who was an officer in the Spanish-American war, 
had charge of the Philadelphia (Pa.) office of the 
McLeod Lumber Co. before entering the army service. 


Now that the new warehouse at Minneapolis Trans- 
fer of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
has been completed, George A. Williams, who has been 
in charge of the Chicago warehouse of the company 
for the last six months, has returned to Minneapolis. 
Joseph A. Gable, of Tacoma, general manager of the 
company, who during the construction of the ware- 
house at Minneapolis has been dividing his time be- 
tween that city and Chicago, will remain here until 
Frank Crum becomes familiar with the Chicago posi- 
tion. Mr. Crum has been with the company several 
years at Minneapolis. It will be recalled that a few 
months ago the warehouse of the company at Minne- 
sota Transfer burned and the new warehouse is larger 
and more modern in every way. 


W. B. Pettibone, of Hannibal, Mo., who is inter- 
ested in the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
was in Chicago early in the week and learned that 
J. B. White, general manager of the company, had 
been suddenly stricken at West Eminence, Mo. Later 
in the week B, E. Cook, sales representative of the 
company in Chicago territory, received word that Mr. 
White had improved greatly and physicians expected 
that he would be able to return to Kansas City within 
a few days. FE. H. McGill, manager of the tie and 
timber department of the company, was in Chicago 
Wednesday en route home from an eastern business 
trip. R. G. Rugg, who has been city salesman for the 
company in Kansas City for so many years that only 
the old timers can remember when he began those 
duties, has retired and has gone to California to enjoy 
a vacation. 


aA 


WILL HOLD IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
turned to Chicago this week after attending the annual 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association at Norfolk, Va., and conferences with Gov- 
ernment officials at Washington, D. C. While at the 
lumber meetings Dr. Compton spoke on the importance 
of coéperation between the lumber industry and the 
bureau of internal revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on income tax matters. Dr. Compton’s opinion 
is that unless the lumber industry does coéperate with 
the bureau it will be required to pay millions of dol- 
lars more in taxes than if intelligent assistance were 
given Government experts on the industry. 

On next Thursday the executive committee of the 
National will meet in Chicago, and on the day fol- 
lowing there will be a conference between lumbermen 
and D. T. Mason, timber valuation expert of the 
bureau of internal revenue, and other Treasury De- 
partment officials who will come to Chicago. The pur- 
pose of the conference will be to arrive at a basis for 
intelligent auditing of returns that must be made 
under the revenue act, and a tentative questionnaire 
which has been arranged for distribution among manu- 
facturing lumbermen will be discussed. The ques- 
tionnaire is similar in nature to the one that was 
sent out among oil producers by the Government. Dr. 
Compton believes that the conference will prove so 
important that it will continue on Saturday and he 
hopes that many leaders in the industry will be pres- 
ent so that the matter, which is one of the most im- 
portant before the industry at present, can be given 
thoro consideration. 

Aid for Government Laboratory 

While at Washington Dr. Compton also held con- 
ferences on the proposal to ask Congress for a $500,000 
annual appropriation for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. A bill asking that sum. will be 
introduced at the present session and lumbermen thru- 
out the country, including manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, who are familiar with the work of the 
laboratory and its benefits to the lumber industry, 
will appear before committees and urge the appropria- 
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tion. Compilation of the work of the laboratory will 
also be made and distributed among congressmen so 
that they may have a comprehensive report on the 
activities of the laboratory. Before the war the 
laboratory was granted an appropriation of $140,000 
annually, the appropriation being a part of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. As most of the congress- 
men are more familiar with farm needs than with lum- 
ber needs, because farmers make it a mission to let 
congressmen know what they want, it is urgent that 
lumbermen wake up and let congressmen know just 
how far reaching is the work of the laboratory. 
During the war the laboratory set up a wonderful 
record for research work and in many ways aided 
Uncle Sam in winning the war. It could not have done 
such magnificent work had it not been granted a 
special fund of $500,000 that came out of other funds 
than the agricultural appropriations bill. Dr. Comp- 
ton believes that the laboratory should not only be 
granted a working fund of $500,000 a year but twice 
that amount, but he fears that unless lumbermen 
strongly urge upon Congress the importance of the 
laboratory it will be lost sight of in the make-up of 
the agricultural appropriations bill. Now is the op- 
portune time to have Congress properly recognize the 
laboratory, he says, because of its notable war record. 


THE CHARM OF HARDWOOD FLOORS 


A request addressed to the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago will bring a fasci- 
nating story about maple, beech and birch hardwood 
flooring that the reader will find most interesting. 
Forrest Crissey, the well known authority and writer 
on industrial subjects, wrote the story after making 
an exhaustive study into every phase of the hardwood 
flooring industry. The reader is given details and 
reliable information about the adaptability of the 
various woods, grades and sizes for different uses, the 
best methods of handling and laying the flooring, and 
the most satisfactory way to finish and take care of 
floors. The booklet, which may be had by addressing 
the association at 801 Stock Exchange Building, is a 
comprehensive summary of the subject of hardwood 
flooring. It is replete with illustrations of many struc- 
tures thruout the country—homes, office buildings, 
depots, libraries, industrial plants, gymnasiums, hotels 
and other buildings that have the added charm of 
hardwood floors. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA WOODS 


One of the most elaborate booklets that have reached 
the AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN in a long time is that 
just issued to its friends and patrons by the Red River 
Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif. The book is replete 
with the finest kind of photographic reproductions, 
showing the successive stages in the manufacture of 
California white and sugar pine from the standing tree 
in the forest to the finished product. No better way 
could be devised by the company to portray not only 
its own gigantic operation but the white and sugar 
pine industry. The company, which has offices at 
Minneapolis and Chicago as well as Westwood and 
San Francisco, is to be congratulated in issuing so 
exquisite a publication, which will certainly be appre- 
ciated by any who are fortunate enough to receive a 
copy. 


OPENS LUMBER AND SHIPPING OFFICE 


The Robert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
the well known shipping, exporting and lumber con- 
cern, has opened an office in Chicago for the purpose 
of not only selling lumber but for booking shipping 
for overseas on the Dollar boats. ‘The office is in 
charge of R. W. Proudfoot and is at 521 Harris Trust 
Building. 

‘The sales office in Chicago will handle all west Coast 
products and Philippine mahogany. Now that the 
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Manager of Chicago Office of the Robert Dollar Co. 
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world markets are opening up again and trade with 
the Orient will have great impetus, it is believed that 
the trade in merchandise manufactured in midwestern 
territory and for export to the Orient will grow by 
leaps and bounds. That belief prompted the company 
to operate a shipping office in connection with its 
lumber sales. 

The Dollar company has branch offices at Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Hankow, Tien Sein 


and Kobe, and with its line of eleven ships plying on 
the Pacific it is in a good position to book much ship- 
ping from Chicago that will go to the Orient.. The 
office will be a big help to exporting business in Chi- 
cago because it can furnish much of the shipping 
information that business concerns, new:to the export 
trade, are not well informed upon. The company has 
long been a big exporter of American woods to China, 
Japan and other foreign countries on the other side of 
the Pacific Ocean and it is believed that after peace 
is once established the business will show a big growth 
in its volume. 

Mr. Proudfoot, who is in charge of the office, has 
been with the Robert Dollar Co. for five years, and 
when he was recently discharged from the army and 
went back with his old company it decided that he 
was the man for the Chicago office. Previous to 
going with the Robert Dollar Co. he was engaged in 
lumbering in British Columbia for two years and then 
was with the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, for a year, so his experience has been 
entirely with western woods. The opening of the 
office here is another indication that west Coast lum- 
bermen are beginning to see the possibilities of eastern 
sales offices, several having entered the Chicago ter- 
ritory in the last few weeks. 





WILL SELL WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


Another office for the sale of west Coast products, 
that of the B. C. Bradner Lumber Co., was opened in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Bradner, who now engages in 
the lumber business for himself for the first time, is a 
young man with a thoro knowledge of the lumber and 
millwork business. Like many another young man 
who served in the army or navy, one of his ambitions 
on emerging is to do things for himself, and so Mr 
Bradner is engaging in the line in which he had a 
thoro experience under others. He served six months 
in the navy, going in as a “gob’’ and leaving it an en- 
sign, part of his service time being spent at Great 
Lakes and part of it in the Bast. Previous to his 
enlistment in the navy he was assistant manager of 
the Chicago office of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Previous to his position in Chicago, Mr. Bradner was 
in the west Coast country. He was with the Mce- 





B, C. BRADNER, 
Who Heads New Lumber Company in Chicago 


Dougall Logging Co., of Landsburg, Wash., for eight 
years, and later was with the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., before going with the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co. in the West. Mr. Bradner will sell not only 
fir, spruce, cedar and western pine but millwork prod- 
ucts as well. In the millwork line he will represent 
the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma. 
Mr. Bradner will also cover Illinois, Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana as well as large cities within a few hun- 
dred miles of Chicago. 


A LUMBERMAN WHO IS REALLY BUSY 


The many friends of F. W. Stevens, formerly man- 
ager of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, 
Fla., will be glad to know that he has been promoted 
and is now about one of the busiest lumbermen in 
the whole country. Mr. Stevens has been made super- 
intendent of manufacture for several of the com- 
panies in which Lyon, Gary & Co., of Chicago, owners 
of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., are interested. 
Tho Mr. Stevens may now call Chicago his home, it is 
unlikely that he will be here more than a few weeks 
out of the year, as the operations over which he will 
have superintendence include those of the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., the Great Northern Lumber Co. 
at Leavenworth, Wash., the Stearns Lumber & Export 
Co., of Pensacola, Fla., and the Oval Wood Dish Co., 
of Tupper Lake, N. Y. With such a position it is 
evident that Mr. Stevens from now on will be very 
much a traveling man, and in reality his new posi- 
tion, which means that he is in charge of lumber 
manufacture at the different operations, is more that 
of consulting superintendent. Each plant will retain 
its superintendent of manufacture and the directing 
head of these will be Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Stevens is looked upon as one of the coming 
leaders in the lumber industry and it was in recog- 
nition of his fine work at Bagdad, Fla., that Lyon, 
Gary & Co. decided to place him in a broader field 
so that his capabilities could be more fully utilized. 


Mr. Stevens is one of the northern lumbermen who 
saw the possibilities of the South, and went there and 
made good. He began his lumber career as a lumber- 
jack on the Muskegon River when that territory was 
dotted with forty-three sawmills. He lived thru some 
of the palmy white pine days, and when the pine 
industry waned he went south. He was with a lumber 
company at Panama City, Fla., first and then went 
with the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., being first in 
charge of its woods’ operations. After a year and a 
half in that position he was made manager of the 
company, which does an extensive export business. 
Tho always considered a fine lumberman, it was not 
until the war placed so many burdens on the Southern 
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Pine Association that his star began to shine bril- 
liantly. Mr. Stevens was one of the members of that 
organization who went right to the helm and played 
a notable part in the many activities in which the 
Southern Pine Association helped win the war. He 
had been a director of that association and during 
the war period was one of the executive committee 
and vice chairman of the Southern Pine War Emer- 
gency Bureau. During that period much of his time 
was given to the work that meant more lumber for 
cantonments and more lumber for ships, and he set 
up a notable record, in the South and at Washington. 

Mr. Stevens was one of the leaders in the formation 
of the United States Forest Products Export Co., 
which was born during the recent annual of the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans. Tho hav- 
ing a long and useful lumber experience he is still a 
young man and right in the prime of life. His friends 
not only predict a big future for him but know that 
he will realize it, because he is of the type that takes 
delight in meeting big tasks and not only attacks 
them but success crowns his efforts. In other words, 
Mr, Stevens is a big man who does big things, and the 
best years of his life, barring misfortune, le in the 
future. 





ALL THE HARDWOOD FOLES ARE COMING 


Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, came back to Chicago this week 
from a southern trip and began the task of putting 
the final touches on the arrangements for the coming 
annual. And by the way, Secretary Fish says that 
the approaching annual, which will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, June 19 and 20, will be the biggest ever 
held in the history of the hardwood association and 
that no member should neglect attending. Incident- 
ally, Secretary Fish came back to Chicago from his 
southern trip with fifteen new members, bringing the 
total membership to 1,032, and he is willing to bet any- 
one a new hat that the organization will have 1,050 
members when the annual arrives. He says that mem- 
bers can not be impressed too strongly with the im- 
portance of making traveling and hotel reservations 
early, as travel is heavy and the Congress Hotel has 
already made more than 250 room reservations. 

“I visited St. Louis, Memphis, Knoxviile, Loulis- 
ville and other places while away, and from what I 
learned all the hardwood folks are coming to the meet- 
ing,” said Secretary Fish. “Never was there so much 
interest in a meeting, and naturally so, because the 
hardwood market was never in such a position as it 
is today. The hardwood boys are coming into their 
own. I found stocks badly broken at all the mills and 
indications of a strong market demand for a long 
time.” 





CANADA WANTS CUBAN LUMBER TRADE 


It appears that in 1918 a number of schooners took 
cargoes of rough spruce from Nova Scotia to Cuba, 
which were sold at good prices. During the last three 
months lumber manufacturers in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec have ex- 
pressed a desire to secure a market in Cuba for their 
product as soon as transportation can be secured at a 
rate that will show a margin of profit. It is said that 
sailing vessels could be used for this trade, both from 
British Columbia via the Panama Canal and from 
eastern Canada. Canada’s exports of birch and maple 
barrel heads and 2-inch to 5-inch barrel staves to Cuba 
are reported to be steadily increasing. 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 
(Concluded from page 74) 


favorable for sawmilling, as this section has had con- 
siderable rain in the last few days. 

A few sawmill men report that labor conditions are 
improving, but it can hardly be said that there is any 
improvement in the labor situation. While some effort 
is being put forth to induce sawmill labor to come to 
this section, the supply available seems to be a com- 
bination of sawmill and farm labor. ‘There is a con- 
tinuous flow of the would-be sawmill labor leaving the 
mills for the farms, 

Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., and Eliot 
Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., returned last 
week from a business trip to Chicago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 26.—In spite of the’agitation over local build- 
ing material prices, building activity is gaining head- 
way in New Orleans. According to Secretary J. C. 
Cremer, of the Allied Suilding Council, building 
permits up to May 24 totaled $551,579, whereas the 
permits up to May 31 of last year totaled only 
$121,788. 

At a meeting of the Lafayette (La.) Chamber of 
Commerce last week it was decided to accept the offer 
of the Baldwin Lumber Co. to establish a plant there. 
The proposition involves the raising of a fund of 
$7,500, half the purchase price of the Mouton planta- 
tion, on which the company plans to erect its sawmill, 
and the extension of the city water mains to the mill 
site on the plantation. As soon as the agreement is 
put in writing and signed, the commerce organization 
will appoint a committee to solicit subscriptions to the 
fund. 

Rudolph Krause, of the Krause & Managan Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, grand master of Louisiana Masons, 
is planning to attend the international Masonic peace 
jubilee in London. He will be accompanied by John A. 
Davilla, of New Orleans, grand secretary of the 
Louisiana lodge. The two expect to leave for London 
early in June. 

L. W. Gilbert, general manager of the Dibert, Stark 
& Brown Cypress Co. at Donner, La., was in New 
Orleans last week to attend the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association annual. He said that his 
company expected to have its sawmill rebuilt and 
ready for operation in about three months. The mill 
was recently destroyed by fire, but all other buildings, 
together with the equipment and the company’s stocks, 
were saved and the work of reconstruction will be 


rushed. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 26.—The market last week was very strong and 
a general advance is to be made by all the mills, 

To this section last week came buyers from every 
section of the country wanting to get their stocks on 
the way and bought before the car shortage comes on, 
which is certain when the wheat begins to move. There 
is also more timber buying and the mills have all the 
special cutting they can take care of. It seems to be 
the policy of all mills simply to sell what they show 
in yard stock dry and what can be shipped out at once. 
There is no inclination to take on orders for future 
shipment, which gives a strong tone to the market. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 26.—Conditions in the mills are the best they 
have had this year. The weather is favorable and con- 
siderable stock has been shipped. Prices have been 
advancing every day and the mills have more busi- 
ness than they can handle in the next thirty days. 
They are refusing to take on further business, as 
prices will probably advance unless production can be 
greatly increased. 

Labor is the only factor that can cause any worry. 
Any items that the mills have to offer are accepted 
as fast as they are offered. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 26.—The hard rains during the last few days 
have caused a further dropping off in production and 
have held up shipment of some classes of yard stock. 
Labor conditions continue very unsatisfactory, but the 
supply is improving. Orders are plentiful and prices 
are climbing. B&better flooring has advanced at least 
$5 a thousand, with everybody oversold. Dimension 
is very strong, after an advance of several dollars a 
thousand. 

The John E. Dubois Co., Lake, Miss., has started 
both its rigs on full time. For some time they op- 
erated one rig only. 

Pass Christian has obtained the location of a new 
industry, the Gulf Coast Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., which will construct a sawmill, a planing mill 
and dry kiln and a box and canning factory. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 27.—Substantial improvement has developed in 
the lumber trade during the last few days. Operators 
assert that they have received more real inquiry during 
the last week than at any time this season. The 
manager of one of the companies reported the closing 
of a sale of several millions feet of white pine lumber 
for immediate shipment to a Lake Erie port. The same 
concern is also awaiting confirmation of another 
contract for a round lot. 

Carlot trade is steadily broadening out on this 
market. A round of the plants shows that the inquiry 
for millwork is on a much more extensive scale than 
it has been for more than two years. 

The extent of the broadening out of the building 
trade is indicated in the issuing of seventy-three per- 
mits, mainly for moderately priced house construction 
during the last week. The lath market reflects the 





expanding condition as to building. Until recently 
there had been little call for lath, but recent demand 
has been on such a scale that a broker estimated that 
lath stocks to be cut in the Duluth district this season 
are virtually sold out. Figuring contracts made up to 
date, jobbers assert that practically all last season’s 
lumber cut on this market has been disposed of. 

Skilled labor for sawmill work is steadily becoming 
searcer. Alger, Smith & Co. are having difficulty in 
obtaining enough operatives to start a night crew for 
the season at their mill. An official of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. asserted that tho it had planned to operate 
its large mill at Cloquet night and day it has had 
trouble in picking up enough men to keep one shift 
going. That company has raised its scale of wages 
50 cents a day, but many of the “floaters” refuse 
to work thru a 10-hour day shift. 

The log drives are on in the Cloquet and Whiteface 
rivers, and it is estimated that they are carrying 
50,000,000 feet of pine to the sawmills at Cloquet, 
operated by the Cloquet and Northern Lumber com- 
panies and the Johnson-Wentworth Co. 

No announcement has as yet been made by the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. about the appointment of a 
general manager to succeed the late S. J. Cusson. 
Meanwhile C. H. Rogers, general superintendent of 
operations, is in full charge. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 28.—Rain storms and heavy winds, which have 
continued almost daily for the last week, have not 
only destroyed a great deal of property in south Texas 
but have also stopped operations at many sawmills 
and logging camps. It is expected that it will be 
many days before normal working conditions are 
restored. 

Announcement has been made that the O. B. An- 
drews Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., will establish a 
branch of its box factory for the manufacture of wood 
and paper boxes in this city. 


NEW YORK 


May 26.—While some wholesalers report little inter- 
est in normal sources of demand, the volume of busi- 
ness booked is satisfactory, and each day new indica- 
tions convincing of a steady trend of market stability 
come to the surface. In spruce there are reports of 
easing off in prices, but elsewhere quotations are 
strong, and where any blocks of stock are available 
they are in strong hands, so there is little desire to 
push sales except at what are considered proper 
prices. Visitors returning from mill sections report 
a heavy underproduction as compared with normal, 
and with a growing export trade market, observers 
say, it is nothing short of ruinous to attempt to in- 
crease business by a lowering of prices. That there is 
very little indication of price cutting is evident from 
the growing number of yard buyers who, notwith- 
standing the continued dullness in the building situ- 
ation, feel that they can not afford to wait any longer 
before putting their supplies in better shape and plac- 
ing themselves in position to cope with the building 
demand when it arrives, 

A large amount of alteration work is under way 
and retailers in some sections find enough of this to 
keep them reasonably busy. New plans come out 
slowly, but the acute rent situation leads to the con- 
clusion that from an investor’s standpoint favorable 
conditions are bound to ensue, and it is believed that 
the next few weeks will offer sufficient inducement to 
many lenders to put their money into the building 
market liberally. In every section of the market there 
are very encouraging signs as to what will be required 
in buildings. In Brooklyn last week 470 permits were 
issued, totaling $3,466,375, compared with ninety-one 
permits and a money value of $394,100 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1918; in the Bronx thirteen permits 
costing $100,400 were issued, compared with two per- 
mits and $1,600 last year; in Manhattan there was a 
gain of 30 percent and in Queens over 50 percent. 
Plans have been filed for factory buildings in Long 
Island City since Jan. 1 aggregating $3,000,000 in 
cost, and building interests say they have no complaint 
to make with the manner in which the local situation 
is shaping itself. Architects are active on plans for 
much construction soon to be started and it is be- 
lieved that many operations will be placed under con- 
tract in the next few weeks. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 26.—Generally speaking, business continues to 
improve; most concerns are fairly busy and some of 
them very much so. Wholesalers are booking business 
in all lines of lumber, both from yards and from indus- 
trials, but it is in the latter line of business that many 
feel slighted, for, while the big industrials are un- 
doubtedly buying more than they did a short time ago, 
some of them are buying more direct from manufactur- 
ing sources with which they got in touch during the 
war. The volume of business now being done has been 
estimated at 90 percent of normal average for the 
time of year and 80 percent of record, with a good 
prospect of making a new record before fall if the lum- 
ber can be supplied. The building trades continue to 
get busier and busier and the dealers who specialize 
in that lumber are very busy. Suburban and country 
building is very active and the outlying yards are all 
doing a good business in house bills, with activity in 
all other lines, In this city building continues to 
grow in volume, with activity in all lines, but espe- 
cially in dwelling operations. This city is not catch- 
ing up in dwellings and the housing situation is as 
bad as ever. Recent statistics show that there are 
$25,000,000 worth of household goods in storage here 
and all hotels and apartments and boarding houses 
are crowded with people who can not get houses. 

North Carolina pine shows more improvement than 
any of the other woods, in both volume and price, prob- 
ably because all the others were good before. The good 
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lumber in this and southern pine is all gone and the 
other grades are moving in increasing volume at im- 
proved prices. The hardwoods sell well enough ta 
keep stocks going still lower, and prices are firm, with 
the strongest demand for oak, poplar and gum. Wal- 
nut seems to have gotten its stride again since the 
war and demand and prices are good. The white pine 
market is steady and volume of business improving. 
Spruce is inactive. Hemlock moves well at firm prices. 
Cypress prices are high and volume good. Lath and 
shingles are active at good prices, 

General business here seems to be gaining in con- 
fidence, and this is all that is needed to make the 
lumber business very good indeed. Manufacturers are 
booking more futures, retailers are busy, money is 
available for legitimate enterprises, and collections 
are reported good. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 26.—So much building is in sight in Omaha 
and Lincoln, Neb., that many contractors are afraid 
to take on more contracts fearing that labor will be 
short in harvest time because of the exceptionally 
large volume of small grain to be harvested. Not only 
are dwelling houses under construction but big projects 
for $1,000,000 structures are under way or contracted 
for. In consequence of this renewed activity the de- 
mand for lumber is heavy. George Holland, of the 
Holland Lumber Co., Lincoln, says, ‘‘Many contractors 
have lists of prospective customers waiting for a 
chance to talk to them about building. The contractors 
dn many cases can not even get time to figure with 
them and talk the project over. We are getting slow 
in contracting for future materials on account of 
market conditions and because we fear that we shall 
fhave a hard time to get the materials later. Southern 
pine is so scarce that the fir people are even shipping 
fir into the southern pine districts and paying big 
freight rates on it because there is such an active de- 


mand for it.” 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


May 26.—Weather conditions for the log drivers in 
New Brunswick have been excellent and good progress 
has been made with all the long drives, while the short 
drives are all in safe waters. There is every prospect 
of an unusually busy season in manufacturing and 
shipping, and it is now believed that next winter in 
the woods will be the busiest that has been witnessed 
in these provinces for some years. Some mills that 
have been idle a year or two are now cutting logs and 
the rapid return of soldiers from overseas insures 
a good labor supply. 

A steamer left St. John last week with a full cargo 
of lumber for South Africa and a large schooner for 
New York. Several schooners have been chartered to 
take deals to the British market. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 24.—Timber scaled in March totalled 152,457,- 
623 feet, as compared with 99,626,816 feet in the same 
month a year ago. The cut per species was, in feet: 
Douglas fir, 61,247,698 ; red cedar, 22,712,087 ; spruce, 
47,033,733 ; hemlock, 11,206,315; balsam, 2,413,627; 
yellow pine, 3,391,135 ; white pine, 645,372; jack pine, 
52,570; larch, 3,349,022; cottonwood, 398,366; birch, 
6,189; cypress, 1,509 feet. 

Sales of timber recorded by the forest branch in 
April were 8,780,000 feet of timber, 117,000 lineal feet 
poles and piling, 19,500 ties and 1,765 cords of bolts 
and posts, with an estimated value of $19,425. Sales 
in April of last year totalled $22,881. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEw ORLEANS, May 26.—Under a decree from the 
chancery court, J. J. White, receiver for the Liberty- 
White Railroad, sold a part of that railway at public 
auction at Magnolia, Miss., last Tuesday. The section 
disposed of is the line from McComb City to Liberty, 
Miss., a distance of about twenty-five miles. It was 
bid in by W. H. Jackson, trustee, representing an asso- 
ciation of business and professional men of Liberty and 
a number of Amite County farmers. The price paid 
was $75,000. The same interests purchased rolling 
stock. The road was one of the pioneer logging roads 
in Mississippi, originally built and operated by the 
3.5. White Lumber Co., now established at Columbia, 

88s. 


OTTAWA, ONT., May 27.—The action for $10,000 
taken by J. B. R. McLaughlin against the lumber firm of 
James Davidson’s Sons, of Ottawa, has been dismissed 
by Justice Kelly. The plaintiff claimed that he put 
thru a deal in lumber with the firm of W. C. Edwards 
(Ltd.) on behalf of the Davidson concern and that the 
amount he claimed, $10,000, was his commission at the 
rate of $1 a thousand feet. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


HuNTINGTON, W. VA., May 26.—The Rockcastle Lum- 
ber Co., of which C, L. Ritter, M. N. Offutt and B. B. 
surns are the principal stockholders, bought 30,000 
acres of virgin hardwood timber which is located in 
Boone County, West Virginia. There are a modern 
double band mill on the property ready for immediate 
operation, several miles of standard gage railroad for 
logging purposes and rolling stock for this purpose. 

Sureveport, LA., May 26.—Mike O’Neill, a local 
oil well contractor, has recently bought about 1,200 
acres of timber in Claiborne Parish and has announced 
plans to erect a sawmill to cut derrick timbers. Mr. 
O’Neill has the contract for a large number of derricks 
to be erected in the new Claiborne field. 








TAMPA, F'LA., May 27.—The Growers’ Land & Live- 
stock Co, has secured control of about 60,000 acres 
of timber on the East & West Coast Railway, esti- 
mated to yield about 225,000,000 feet. The company 


is building a town at Ross, Manatee County, where the 
crate mill is located, and will sell crate material to 
growers affiliated with the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
with which it is connected. 
of the new concern. 


W. F. Miller is secretary 





OBITUARY 


JOHN S. WEIDMAN.—The death of John S. 
Weidman, sr., president of the Weidman & Son 
Co., Trout Creek, Mich., removes from the industry 
one of its most prominent members, as well as a 
member of Michigan financial circles and a highly 
esteemed citizen. Mr. Weidman was born in Kenoc- 
kee Township, St. Clair County, Michigan, May 10, 
1852. He began his lumbering career as a log run- 
ner on the Muskegon River at the age of 16, and 
until he was 25 followed that occupation and that 
of a foreman of a lumber camp. In 1876 he started 
farming, of which he made a big success, but about 
a year later made his first venture as a timberman, 
buying the pine timber on a claim six miles south 
of Morley, Mich. He began his first lumbering op- 
erations with a meager outfit and $10 capital. The 
project grew and expanded and in 1887 he built a 
sawmill to cut his timber. Large timber purchases 
in Mecosta and Isabella counties followed, and he 
erected saw, shingle and planing mills and founded 
the village of Weidman, which has grown into a 
place of considerable importance. He later founded 
the manufacturing concern of Weidman & Son Co., 
at Trout Creek, Mich., of which his son, J. S. Weid- 
man, jr., is vice president and treasurer, and an- 
other son, R. M., is secretary. This company owns 
large timber tracts in Michigan. Mr. Weidman also 
headed the Weidman Timber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
and was a director in the Beardsley Timber Co., of 
that city. He was also interested in a number of 
banking and milling propositions and had numerous 
other business affiliations. 

Mr. Weidman’s family made its home at Weidman 
until 1894, when removal was made to Mt, Pleasant, 
where a beautiful home was built. He married Miss 
Margaret A. Mitchell, daughter of William G. 
Mitchell, of Big Rapids, in 1877, and to them were 
born six children, Lenora D., Mildred A., John S., jr., 
Robert M., Lucile and Evan. 














D. C. WELLER.—The vice president of Weller 

Bros. (Inc.), of Omaha, Neb., and for thirteen years 
manager of the company’s yard at Pender, Neb., 
C. Weller, died May 17. Mr. Weller was born at 
Stella, Neb., and was one of four brothers constitut- 
ing Weller Bros. (Inc.). He leaves a widow and 
three children. 





JAMES COULTER.—A well known citizen and 
former lumberman of Almonte, Ont., James Coulter, 
passed away after a short illness, aged 79. He was 
born at Clayton and for many years was engaged 
in lumbering in Ontario. 





EDWARD Y. KNAPP.—A pioneer shingle manu- 
facturer of Humboldt County, California, died at his 
home near Buckport, Sunday, May 18. He was 82 
years old and had been engaged in shingle manu- 
facturing since 1875 until his retirement from busi- 
ness. He was a veteran of the Civil War. A widow 
and two sons survive. 





ALFRED PIERCE.—The oldest resident of Attle- 
boro, Mass., and for many years a prominent lumber 
dealer at that place, Alfred Pierce, died May 23, 
aged 97. He was born in Rehoboth and was one of 
the early California gold miners. Later he went to 
Melbourne, Australia. He retired from active busi- 
ness at the age of 90. A daughter survives him. 





J. W. HENNESSY.—The president of the Conti- 
nental Paper Bag Co., Ottawa, Ont., and for many 
years outside manager of the J. R. Booth mills, 
J. W. Hennessy, died in Boston, Mass. He was 55 
years old and leaves a widow and two soldier sons. 





PETER McLAREN.—The death occurred at 
Perth, Ont., on Friday, May 23, of Senator Peter 
McLaren, one of the oldest parliamentarians in Can- 
ada. He was 88 years old and had the distinction of 
being a member of the old Union legislature, prior 
to the formation of the Canadian federation. He 
was largely interested in lumber industries, holding 
extensive lumber interests in western Canada, and 
also being interested in iron lands in Virginia. He 
- survived by a widow, two sons and three daugh- 
ers. 


AMERICAN TRADE IN AMERICAN HANDS 


The importance of having American foreign trade 
in American hands is the timely subject discussed 
by Consul Gaston Smith, at Almeria, Spain, in a 
recent issue of Commerce Reports, issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “The pecuniary interests which 
a foreign agent may have in handling a given line 
of products can not by any means compare with the 
greater initiative which an American certainly has 
in seeing his country’s products successfully com- 
peting with those from other countries,” writes Mr. 
Smith, continuing: 

American banks or banking agencies, being familiar 
with American credits, will naturally endeavor to 
establish an’ intelligent system of exchange, and pro- 





mote the financing of public works and develop- 
ment projects with American capital and equip- 
ment. Therefore, have Americans, real bona fide 


Americans, act as agents and salesmen. 

If a foreigner has an agency for American prod- 
ucts and, for some reason or other, is meeting strong 
competition from manufacturers from some other coun- 
tries, he will probably endeavor to secure the agency 
for the competing goods, and the American products 
will be left to take care of themselves, for his sole 
interest is the commission he receives on the sales. 
But if an American is confronted with the same 
conditions he will probably “get busy” and find out 
the reason his competitor’s goods are favored; and 
he will leave no stone unturned to remove the exist- 
ing obstacles to the sale of his merchandise. 

At the present moment our foreign trade is en- 
tirely too foreign. That is, it is too much controlled 
by foreigners, freighted by foreign ery and 
financed by foreign banks; and the first and most im- 
portant requirement to firmly establish it at the fore- 
front is to Americanize it. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—The Moline Lumber Co. 
has merged with the Moline Timber Co. and will 
be operated under the latter name. The company 
has incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 

COLORADO. Holyoke—C. W. Gahringer has sold 
his interest in the Farmers’ Lumber Co. and has 
purchased an interest in the Holyoke Auto Co. 

INDIANA. Walkerton—J. W. Long and Bert H. 
Thompson succeed the Walkerton Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Boxholm—The Stokeley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds I. Thorngren in the lumber business. 

Mason City—The Northern Lumber Co. has moved 
to a new location and, according to report, plans 
extensive building operations for the near future. 

Vail—F. L. North has bought a third interest in 
the Vail Mill & Elevator Co, and will merge North 
Bros. with that concern. 

KANSAS. Garden City—The Central Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the McAllister Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Richmond—C. E. Putnam & Co. 
are succeeded in business by the R. S. McCrea 
Lumber Co. 

Sedan—A. R. Hanna has sold out to the Baxter 
Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

MAINE. Bangor—The I. M. Pierce Sales Co. has 
been succeeded by I. M. Pierce. 

MICHIGAN. New Era—J. B. Conger is suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Ham & Co. 

Petoskey—Elmer Klise has purchased the stock 
of the Klise Lumber Co. and will continue the busi- 
ness under his own name. . 

Ralph—Hintz & Santer succeed H. A. Campbell 
in the dry goods and lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Moore Box Co. has 
changed its name to Southern Box Co. 

MONTANA. Belfry—The Baldwin Lumber Co. 
succeeds the Holland Lumber Co. in business. 

NEBRASKA. Bassett—H. W. Galleher is suc- 
ceeded by Galleher & Root. 

annie N. Coon succeeds the Oliver Lumber 


Lowsenesthe Lawrence Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Garfield—Ottomar Barthold is 
succeeded by the J. List & Son Lumber Co 

NEW YORK. Frankfort—The Whipple Winckel 
Co. is succeeded by John D. Whipple. 

Glendale (Brooklyn)—Notice has been given of 
the dissolution of partnership between Charles E. 
Reeb, of Brooklyn, and Tyree J. Dinkins, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., who have operated a sash, door and 
millwork business under the firm name of Reeb & 
Dinkins. The T. J. Dinkins Co. will continue the 
aia business at 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
“ity. 


OHIO. Lemoyne—The Martin Co. is succeeded by 
the Stony Ridge Lumber & Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Dewey—Ford & Weber are suc- 
ceeded by the Peters Hardware and Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Toledo—The Yaquina Bay Railroad & 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Fischer-Storey 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Canton—The Armenia Furni- 
ture Co. is succeeded by the Independent Cabinet 
Co. 

TENNESSEE. Dunlap—D. M. Harris succeeds 
the J. A. Carnahan Lumber Co. 

Livingston—S. B. Harwood succeeds Draper Bros. 

TEXAS. Aransas Pass—The Fields-Porter Lum- 
oo Co. is succeeded by the Field-Lutman Lumber 
oh 

Wichita Falls—The C. M. Miller Lumber Co, has 
been sold to the Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan Falls—H. E. Boldt has 
sold his lumber business to R. H. Thomas. 

West Allis—The Radcliffe Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork, will dis- 
continue business on June 1. The business was 
founded in 1902 by the late James E. Radcliffe. The 
buildings and real estate have been purchased by 
the Gerlinger Steel Casting Co., which takes posses- 
sion June 1 and will use the factory as a pattern 
shop, woodworking plant and for general purposes. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Jasper—The Steadman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


Tuscaloosa—Cuba Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $25,000. 

COLORADO. Hasty—Farmers’ Lumber & Trad- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Valdosta Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

1OWA. Des Moines—Century Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $150,000. 

KANSAS. Marion—Marion Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Smithflield—Clay Chemical & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. Will manu- 
facture lumber and charcoal, using by-products 
largely for the latter. 


MAINE. Bangor—Columbus Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 
Camden—Camden Lumber & Fuel Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Trantum & Danzer 
Lumber Co., amendment to charter changing name 
$0000 Danzer Co. (Inc.), and fixing capital at 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Robert K. Jardine 
Lumber Co., increased capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—O’Neill Tie Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

MONTANA. Belfry—Belfry Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Harrison—Harrison Box & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 


NEW YORK. Rochester—Valley Creek Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—Hammer Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 


OHIO. Akron—Union Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Sallisaw—Sallisaw Cypress Co., 
incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Major Cromwell Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Memphis—Schwartz Lumber Co., 
capital, $20,000; wholesale hardwood. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Long Lumber Co., 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Houston—Browne-Jackson Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

Jasper—Wiergate Naval Stores Co., of New Or- 
leans; capital, $250,000; obtained permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—R. H. Felt Co., 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Williams & McKeithan 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

WASHINGTON. 
—_ Co., 
$40,0 

‘imber Valley—Timber Matt Lumber & Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Charleston Ma- 
terials Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Baird-Van Dyke Box 


incorporated; 


increasing 


incorpo- 


Tacoma — Foster - Newbegin 
increasing capital from $25,000 to 


Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture 
boxes etc. 

Milwaukee—Republic Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


Oshkosh—Router Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture woodwork- 
ing tools, machinery etc. 

Sheboygan—Western Furniture Co., amendment 
to increase capital from $3,500 to $15,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Peterboro—Dickson Co. (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000,000. Will take over busi- 
ness, lands, leases, franchises etc., of Dickson Co, 
of Peterboro (Ltd.), and will own and operate saw- 
mills, box factory, sash, door and furniture, pulp 
and paper and other mills, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Herrin—The Big Muddy Land & 
Lumber Co. has bought property and will erect a 
large lumber yard on North Park Avenue. 

IDAHO. Caldwell—The Gem State Lumber Co, 
will erect an office building and warehouse. 

INDIANA. Madison—W. H. Miller & Sons, whose 
plant was recently visited by fire, sustained a loss 
above insurance of about $8,000. The lumber yard 
was undamaged, but the planing mill and warehouse 
were burned. The firm will build at once a brick 
two-story mill and will equip with up-to-date ma- 
chinery. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. has started work on a mill near 
its local yard. The new mill will turn out doors, 
sash and all kinds of interior finish. 

MICHIGAN. Millburg—Rosenberg & Forbes, in 
the coal and lumber business at Watervliet, bought 
out the coal yards at Millburg and will start work 
on a new warehouse and shed here. A stock of 
lumber, building materials and coal will be installed. 

MINNESOTA. Aitkin—The Nelson-Davis Co. is 
erecting a sawmill. 

OHIO. Ansonia—The Ansonia Lumber Co. will 
erect a building, 164 by 70 feet, two stories in height, 
for its lumber business. 

OREGON. The Dallas—The Tum-a-Lum,Lumber 
Co. has let the contract for a building 84 by 100 feet. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Hirsch Cooperage Co. will 
erect a shed 75 by 250, for barrel manufacturing, and 
will install stave and heading machinery. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The International Toy 
Co. has awarded contracts for its factory, 60 by 200: 
feet, one story, with two-story office building, 30 


by 35. 

Fort Atkinson—Architects Martin Tullgren & 
Sons, Milwaukee, will take bids up to June 2, at 
noon, for the erection of a five-story factory addi- 
tion, 90 by 207 feet, for the Creamery Package Man- 
ufacturing Co. at Fort Atkinson. The project in- 
volves a total investment of $200,000 or more in 
buildings, machinery and equipment. 

Racine—The Tecktonius Manufacturing Co. will 
invest $50,000 in factory additions and new equip- 
ment. 

Shawano—Steele & Hoffman, Racine, Wis., have 
leased the former plant of the Shawano Manufac- 
turing Co. and will install equipment for the manu- 
facture of wooden handles for tools, utensils, 
brooms, etc. 

Two Rivers—The Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
furniture maker, has awarded contracts for the 
erection of a three-story addition, 100 by 150 feet, 
which will cost $125,000 with equipment. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—C. E. Black Lumber 
Co. recently opened a wholesale lumber business. 

a aan Charleston—N. T. Minden has 
opened a yard. 

Fort Smith—The Industrial Company will erect 
a cooperage plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Mountain View—George B. Fuller 
Co. recently opened a retail lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Bartow—Leon Hebb will equip 4 
plant for handles. 

ILLINOIS. Rardin—Pearson & Lyons will estab- 
lish a lumber yard. 

INDIANA. Sullivan—Walter V. Jennings re- 


cently began a retail lumber business. 
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Centerpoint—E. D. Wilder & Co. recently began a 
lumber business. 

Michigan City—A. H. Snyder will open a lumber 
and building material business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Union Timber & 
Mercantile Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

Saline—The Saline Lumber & Stave Co. recently 
began a manufacturing business. 

Vinton—The Longford-Moore Lumber Co. 
cently began a retail business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Clinton—Joseph A. Laplante 
recently began a retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Trenton Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

NEBRASKA. Kimball—The H. P. Grosshans 
Lumber Co. recently began a retail business. 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—The Thompson Parker 
Lumber Co. is a new retail concern. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — The 
Bros. Lumber Co. opened an office. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—T. C. Betterton will 
erect a plant for manufacturing cedar furniture. 

Dunlap—D. M. Harris has started a retail lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Mitchell-Best 
yard has opened for business. 

Beaumont—The W. A. Nichols Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale lumber business. 

Bowie—The Bowie Lumber Co. recently started 
in the retail lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Priestley Lumber 
Co., in the wholesale lumber business, will start 


a retail business. 
FOREIGN 


ENGLAND. London—H. W. Fiatau, for 20 years 
connected with the wholesale furniture dealer and 
cabinet maker, H. Lebus, of London, as manager 
of the timber department, and W. F. Dick, formerly 
with the firm of Churchill & Sim, of London, as 
hardwood and plywood salesman, have formed a 
partnership under the name of Flatau, Dick & Co., 
and have opened for business at 5 & 6, Gt. Winches- 
ter Street, Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, as 
timber agents and brokers. 


CASUALTIES 


1OWA. Burlington—The Noelke-Lyon Manufac- 
turing Co. suffered a recent fire loss, 

LOUISIANA. Donner—Published but unofficial 
reports estimate the loss sustained by Dibert, Stark 
& Brown thru the fire which occurred in its Donner 
plant recently, at about $100,000. It is also reported 
that the part of the plant which was burned will be 
rebuilt immediately. The company’s yard stocks, 
planer and power plant were practically undamaged. 

MAINE. Auburn—The F. R. Conant Co. had a 
recent fire loss. 

Harmony—The sawmill owned by D. A. Carson 
was burned recently. There was no insurance on 
the mill, which will be rebuilt. 

MISSISSIPPI. Wells—The Victor Lumber Co, 
lost a sawmill by fire on May 14. The mill was of 
25,000 capacity and had been in operation only a 
week. The loss is estimated at between $12,000 
and $15,000, with no insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

MONTANA. Smith’s Valley—The mill of L. L. 
Schlyer, of Kalispell, located in Smith’s Valley, was 
burned on May 20, the loss being total. The ca- 
pacity of the mill was about 2,000,000 feet a year. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive—The Enter- 
prise Lumber Co. sustained a heavy loss by fire on 
the night of May 23, when the planing mill at this 
place was entirely destroyed. Four new dry kilns, 
just rebuilt after the fire of several weeks ago, were 
again destroyed. Three box cars, standing on 
tracks adjacent to the plant were burned with their 
contents of lumber, barrels etc. The office building 
and sawmills were saved by great effort. The loss 
will total $100,000, partially covered by insurance, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Palmerton—The Serfas Lum- 
ber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Fire at the plant of the 
Cortrim Lumber Co. destroyed a part of the boiler 
room and the shaving room. The damage was esti- 
mated at $200. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Mt. Lick—Explosion in a saw- 
dust pit in the boiler room is said to have caused 
the fire which destroyed the plant of the Mountain 
Lick Lumber Co., with a loss of $100,000. The re- 
port of the fire shows that the employees were in 
the habit of watering down the sawdust pile, caus- 
ing steam and gas to generate, which was ignited 
either from spontaneous combustion or a spark 
from the boiler. 

WISCONSIN. Shell Lake—The sawmill of Wil- 
liam Jacobs was almost totally destroyed by fire on 
the night of May 15, together with a considerable 
stock of lumber. The loss is estimated at from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 


SALES OF CASH REGISTERS DOUBLE 


Dayton, Oun10, May 28.—Because the sale of cash 
registers is a very fair barometer of retail business 
conditions, taking all mercantile lines as a whole, 
a bulletin just issued by the National Cash Register 
Co, to its selling force, over the signature of Presi- 
dent John H. Patterson, is of general interest. The 
bulletin read in part as follows: 

‘*Our increased business has taken all our sur- 
plus cash, over $2,000,000. We have arranged to 
borrow $1,000,000, and in a few months much more. 
Our business has doubled; our need of cash has 
doubled. We must have more cash with order, 
more cash on delivery, and much shorter terms.’’ 


HYMENEAL 


HARRINGTON-BUTLER.—Mr. and Mrs. Jason 
D, Butler, of Seattle, announce the coming marriage 
of their daughter, Katherine, to Ensign Elliott Dean 
Harrington, U. 8S. N., to occur on June 12 at 4 Dp. m. 
at St. Mark’s Church, Seattle. Mr. Butler is presi- 
dent of the Heybrook Lumber Co., Heybrook, Wash., 
and has long been prominently connected with the 
lumber industry of the Puget Sound country. 


re- 


Krauss 


lumber 








CLERGYMEN TAKE OVER WELFARE WORK 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—A social survey of the 
logging camp industry of Grays Harbor County, 
Washington, has just been completed by Rev. G. N. 
Magwood and Rev. T. H. Simpson for the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly and presented to the assembly at its meeting 
here last week by Rev. A. J. Montgomery, assistant 
secretary of the board. As a result of the report 
Revs. Magwood and Simpson will be detailed to 
give their whole time to work among the loggers 
of that county, which is 60 miles long and 20 miles 
wide. 

The object of the work of these men, the report 
states, is to ‘‘reéstablish the church as a real insti- 
tution of service in our industries. ’’ 

Mr. Simpson has been a salaried employee of 
the Saginaw Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, for some 
time, but this work will be taken over by the 
church. Each man_will be provided with a motion 
picture machine and an automobile. 

The Home Mission Board has two industrial 
chaplains in the lumber camps of Minnesota, two 
in the vicinity of Bellingham, Wash., and one 
each in Oregon, Montana, northern Idaho and 
eastern Washington, and in the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
region. Mr. Montgomery said that extension of 
this work is planned. 

One of the greatest tasks the industrial chap- 
lains face is the combating of the forces of the 
I. W. W. and Bolsheviki. 





WHO Is so manly and so manifold sweet as a 
tree? There is none that can talk like a tree; for 
a tree says always to me exactly that which I wish 
him to say. A man is apt to say what I did not de- 
sire to hear, or what I had no need to know at that 
time. A tree knows always my necessity —SimmNEY 
LANIER. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


Keeping in touch with the lumber market is like 
watching a performer keep several multi-colored 
balls in the air at the same time; the act is a bit 
bewildering to the eye. Seldom, if ever, has the 
lumber situation been in such a complex state as 
now. Under the present conditions a price situa- 
tion that exists today is kicked into the diseard by 
tomorrow, and no manufacturers, distributers or 
buyers know exactly where they are at. Old mar- 
ket wizards admit they are at sea and are not in a 
position to forecast what will happen next. The 
surest thing that can be said is that the present 
market is strictly a seller’s market, and if the 
consumer wants stocks he simply has to pay the 
price. Even at that many who are willing to pay 
the price can not find the stocks they want. How 
long the present bewildering market condition will 
last is a matter of conjecture, but surely something 
resembling stability must be reached some time, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 24 














Lumber Shingles 
BEE Seeeceasedenddees 38,297,000 6,798,000 
FORGE vikevarewecdvenees 53,756,000 10,519,000 
PE tks cwckons 15,459,000 3,721,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 24 
Lumber Shingles 
BE 6 ateuteueeecudees 631,089,000 87,389,000 
ROG? “CKk eee Rese ceRRES 1,002,983,000 118,836,000 
Do eee ee ee 371,894,000 31,447,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 24 
Lumber Shingles 
BM Ue4KCEKE MEN Kew eee 16,187,000 3,368,000 
BORD. dkeveitvceescewe’ 23,272,000 3,368,000 
DOCTORK® cvcccccese Fie... nedewkiowe 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 24 
Lumber Shingles 
DT erteaetunkeaekeus 252,676,000 57,384,000 
eee re ere 487,738,000 79,164,000 
DOCTORES co ccecccccs 235,062,000 21,780,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 


ment for the five days ending May 26 were as 
follows: 





CLASS No Value 
WN Sie oe te Wicd eds << wade: cineca 
1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 27 $ 79,300 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 22 146,300 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 14 175,750 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 14 557,100 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 155,000 
100,000 and over......cccccoce 4 767,000 
i OPER L ET Ee Tere 83 $ 1,880,450 
Average valuation for period..... ror 22,656 
Totals previous week............ 137 1,404,300 
Average valuation previous week.. aed 10,250 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 48 659,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 26, 1919.... 1,667 22,363,525 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 914 14,395,551 





Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 








The sort of lumber that 


helps to gain customers 
and holds them year in 
and year out is the kind 
manufactured to meet 
high standards of quali- 
ty, and in this respect 
we know of few other 
woods that can equal 
our “Goldsboro N. C. 


Pine.” 











Every foot of our lumber is 
perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all require- 
ments of present day build- 


ers. 


If you’re interested in saving 
money, we can perhaps sug- 
gest a mixed car of yard 
items that will offer you ex- 
ceptional values. Drop us a 
line today and we'll gladly 
quote you prices. 














Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Telecode Used 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money, 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS- 
VILLE 


Farmers Are 
Busy Men 


these days but 
they are al- 
‘ways anxious 
to learn of ways 
in which they 
can save money. 
You'll find most 
of them easily 
interested in a 


Feed Mill 






Meal 


and 


Monarch 


One of these in your yard will suggest to them bringing 
in their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., to be ground. 
Some of them will want to buy a mill to take home. 
Either way you make a good profit. 


Write for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


P.O. Box 461, MUNCY, PA. 











THE = 
“JORGENSEN” 


Adjutable Hand Clamp 
Note particularly the jaws 
can beadjusted toany angle 
without having to “square 
up” with blocks. Investigate 
the adjustable features of 
this time and labor saving 
tool today. Circular on request. 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
215-216 North Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. Pe" 2 












Non-Cracking 
Non-Leaking 


Fire Hose 


For Lumbermen 


You get, on the average, 
three times more service 
from Bi-Lateral Fire Hose. 
than from any other construction. Ask us to go 
into detail and show you how to save money. 


Bi- Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA, 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tor, Capacity sso Axes 41 ocls 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama: Pacific 


International Exposition 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 28.—With northern pine selling at 
from $2 to $15 higher than the last current list the 
demand for stocks is steadily increasing. The de- 
mand has shown improvement especially since west- 
ern stocks that compete with northern pine have 
advanced. As it is becoming more difficult to get 
other woods many consumers are turning to pine, 
even tho the price is higher, as it has come to a 
question of getting stocks. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 26.—Sentiment among 
northern pine manufacturers is against any radical 
changes in lists, and so far there has been no ad- 
vance to follow that of western lumber. It is felt 
that higher prices must come soon, however. The 
mills are having a fair country yard trade, much 
of it developing from the difficulty buyers have had 
in getting deliveries of western stock. Dry stock is 
running low and is badly broken, Nos. 1 and 2 
boards in the shorter lengths being about out of 
the market. Some green lumber is being sold to 
fill requirements. Upper grades of lumber are com- 
ing into greater demand from the general factory 
trade, 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Wholesalers report 
little increase in the demand. Prices are firm and 
stock is none too plentiful, altho ample for current 
requirements. Yard stocks are broken, but the 
slowness with which the building situation improves 
creates little anxiety on the part of prospective 
buyers, 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—The market is strong, 
with the mills inclined to make advances, which 
they say must come if they are going to take busi- 
ness at a profit. The activity in the building trade 
has been of benefit to the market to some extent, 
but none of the yards is as yet able to report a 
brisk business. The outlook for high grade stock 
has improved since the steel mills are now getting 
increased orders, and this will help sales of pat- 
tern stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 26.—Demand is 
showing greater strength and, while it is not as 
extensive as that usually experienced at this time, 
dealers believe that the movement of stock during 
the next sixty or ninety days will be so extensive 
that it will be decidedly difficult to furnish dry 
stock. Building is active and the greater part of 
the stock being disposed of is for construction pur- 
poses. Prices are firm, the tendency being upward 
on some items that are short and in good demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—Owing to light produc- 
tion, the eastern spruce market shows a firmer 
tendency. Demand for dimension is hardly any im- 
proved. Base sells at $45; 9-inch, $46 up; 10-inch, 
$47 up, and 12-inch, $49 up. The random market is 
getting firmer because of light production. Some 
have marked narrow up to $40 but business is still 
done at $38. The 2x8 sells at $42 to $43; 2x10, $45 
to $46 or sometimes $44; 2x12, at $47 to $48. Trade 
in boards is no better and matched sell at $42 to $43 
with some sales at $40. Good covering boards bring 
$38 to $39. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Prices are easier, and 
while production is reported only 60 per cent of 
normal, retailers are slow about getting into the 
market, and do not appear worried over the fact 
that their assortments are not ample for a normal 
spring building demand. There is plenty of build- 
ing in prospect, but it is slow in getting started. 
Dullness is reported in boards, as well as in dimen- 


sion. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 28.—The post trade is running along 
about as it did, which means a good volume of busi- 
ness prevails, while the pole demand is gradually 
improving, the improvement being due to the grow- 
ing demand from power companies and telephone 
lines. Prices show a stronger tendency, the causes 
being scarcity of some stocks and sympathy with 
increasing prices of other wood products. White 
cedar shingles grow stronger in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 26.—Pole trade is show- 
ing greater activity than in a year or two, with the 
demand strongest from rural telephones lines. It 
is fast cleaning up surplus stocks in short poles, and 
last winter’s production is being disposed of in some 
cases already. Post business is fair, tho because 
of the late spring not as active as had been ex- 
pected. A steady run of business thru the summer 


is expected. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 28.—Prices have been going upward 
so fast that it has become almost an impossibility 
to define the market. Some items may be worth 
such and such a price today, but one can not find 
any of it at the same price tomorrow. Northern 
hardwoods in the last week, it is related, have ad- 
vanced from $5 to $10 on some items. The same 
market situation is about true with southern stocks. 
Prices stand only a few hours and buyers who are 
raking up old quotation lists and sending in orders 
on them are only wasting postage. The one big 
question in the market today, and it is discussed 
on all sides, is where are prices going to stop? Some 
think the peak is near, while others voice the re- 
verse. However, there is very little speculation on 
the present market, as few are willing to take a 
‘ : 


chance. Some say that selling everything in sight 
at present prices is the one best bet, and those 
that say it find many who agree with them. Short- 
age of almost every kind of hardwood stock except 
the lower grades is the general situation. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 26.—Furniture and im- 
plement factories are active and are strong buyers 
of hardwood. The sash and door trade shows im- 
provement. Wholesalers report a good call for oak 
especially, with little northern stock to fill it. Birch, 
basswood, ash and elm also good sellers. Low grade 
hardwood suitable for boxes and crating is eagerly 
sought for. Flooring is in greater demand and 
prices show a sharp advance, especially in maple, 
which has profited by the high quotations on oak. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Demand for hard- 
woods is showing that the market has begun to open 
up. There is not much call for lumber or railroad 
stock, but other grades are moving along at a good 
gait. There is a good call for gum uppers in 4/4 
and first and second quality oak, and a strong de- 
mand for factory grades of ash and hickory. The 
planing mill trade is much better and the yards are 
taking considerable quantities of oak and maple 
flooring. Factory maple and willow are in demand. 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—The hardwood trade con- 
tinues to improve and prices are growing firmer, 
beyond expectations. Both plain and quartered oak 
are higher and in good demand. Piano and musical 
instrument makers make considerable demands; 
and interior finish people are ordering, tho mod- 
erately. Current quotations are: Oak, quartered, 
$130 to $135; plain, $90 to $95; basswood, $70 to $72; 
gt red, $76 to $78; sap, $68 to $70; maple, $65 
to ° 


Baltimore, Md., May 26.—Producers of hardwood 
are very optimistic of a continued brisk demand and 
good prices. Members of the trade look for fur- 
ther advances, altho quotations on some items are 
at almost unheard of figures now, with the belief 
common that there is a very pronounced shortage of 
hardwoods. While the rise applies mainly to the 
better grades the entire market has benefited. To 
the gain in domestic demand are added the aug- 
mented requirements from abroad. Exports are in- 
creasing and their volume is limited only by scarcity 
of tonnage. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Hardwood wholesalers 
are getting a good volume of business, and in some 
sections stocks show signs of scarcity. There is an 
improvement in the demand for better grades, and 
the export situation is satisfactory. The ease with 
which shipping space has been provided indicates 
that the export demand will consume large blocks of 
stock which will keep the price situation firm. The 
inquiry is well distributed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—Prices are going higher 
all the time, tho some wholesalers say that Buffalo 
dealers are slow to find it out and that it is impossi- 
ble to replace stocks from the mill at some of the 
prices lately quoted here. Plain and quartered oak 
lead in the demand and strength of the market. 
Chestnut, which has held back, is now on a stronger 
basis. The general report is of considerably bet- 
ter trade than a month ago and some yards are 
quite busy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—Manufacturers of 
hardwoods report very little increase of production 
because of the rain’s interference in operations. 
However, it is believed now that the weather is 
settled enough to permit further expansion of op- 
erations. Prices are higher and a strong demand 
will probably keep, them moving upward. Improve- 
ment in the export inquiries is marked and trans- 
portation conditions are improved tho inadequate. 
Factory demand is strong and the market for ve- 
hicle woods is active. Ash, hickory, gum and oak 
are leading. Box and crating grades of all woods 
can not be supplied as fast as they are ordered. 


Alexandria, La., May 26.—Hardwood stocks are 
considerably below normal but the mills feel they 
can increase their production materially within the 
next few weeks. There has been a noteworthy pick- 
ing up in the sale of low grade stocks. Demand is 
principally from wholesalers and exporters but rail- 
roads, oil companies and furniture factories have 
bought heavily during the week. It was stated that 
inquiries and orders were 25 per cent greater than 
for any of the preceding weeks and with the in- 
creased demand and fast dimin!shing stocks prices 
are advancing rapidly. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 28.—Hemlock has the advancing 
fever also and prices this week went up $2 on No. 
2 and better and $1 on No. 3. There is a good de- 
mand from all the centers that use hemlock lumber 
in construction work and stocks are considerably 
below normal. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Orders are fairly good, 
considering mill space offered. Prices are firm, and 
while building contracts develop slowly, consider- 
able repair work is under way and yards in subur- 
ban sections report a substantial increase. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—Mills in Michigan and 
Wisconsin have been advancing their prices $1.50 
during the last week and it is expected that the 
Pennsylvania mills will take a similar step. The 
demand is on the most active scale in many months, 
since the building trade is centered to a large ex- 
tent on the sort of buildings that require hemlock 
for their construction. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 26.—With an ad- 
vance of $5 on merchantable hemlock at the mills 
and with supplies at producing points decidedly 
below normal, dealers are asking more for the stock 
in their hands. The supply at the wholesale yards 
is limited. Lake receipts have been more extensive 
than usual this spring, but the demand has been 
correspondingly large, reducing yard supplies until 
dealers have found it advisable to boost quotations 
to protect themselves against the higher prices 
which the mill operators are exacting. Some buy- 
ing is being done at the advanced quotations. 





Boston, Mass., May 28.—Demand for hemlock is 
rather poor and dimension is rather hard to dis- 
pose of, tho not so hard as boards. Prices for all 
hemlock continue fairly firm because of the curtailed 
cut of the season. Boards may still be had for $39. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—Increasing demand is 
the feature of the hemlock market and prices are 
strong with an upward trend. Construction and 
factory stocks are moving well and inquiries are 
increasingly numerous for building material. Re- 
tailers complain that it is difficult to keep their 
stocks properly filled in because mills are unable 
to fill orders as fast as the lumber is wanted. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 28.—Poplar continues active and 
prices are strong. With the revival in building the 
millwork houses are eager for more stocks and, 
combined with other factory requirements, the wood 
ought to have a steady run of good business, 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—A fairly active demand 
exists, especially for the better grades, where prices 
hold strong. The mills have such small stocks that 
they generally ask higher prices and the demand is 
such that it is not usually difficult for wholesalers 
to get what they ask. Factories in this section are 
all busier than for a long time, so a continued 
steady demand is looked for. 





Baltimore, Md., May 26.—Poplar has become one 
of the most active woods on the list, stocks being 
in urgent request. Quotations have been marked 
up again and again, and while they have reached 
record figures the peak does not seem to have been 
reached yet. Producers count on a heavy foreign 
movement as soon as space for export shipments is 
available. Production has been held down so long 
that there is a pronounced deficiency in stocks. Hold- 
ings here have been reduced of late, which indicates 
the difficulty of making additions to assortments. 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—There continues a good 
domestic and foreign demand for poplar. Factory 
consumers are ordering more and a considerable 
quantity of poplar boards is being ordered for ex- 
port. Prices continue firm at: Inch, $100 to $105. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—Wagon and furniture 
stocks are moving as well as could be expected 
in view of the scarcity of marketable supplies. 
Prices are firm and the market is stronger. Produc- 
tion has been retarded by bad weather and other 
unfavorable conditions and not enough green stuff 
has gone on sticks to offset shipments, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 28.—Local distributers of west Coast 
products are dizzy. _They don’t know where they 
are “at,’’ and in that respect are not much better 
off than the western wholesalers or millmen, judg- 
ing from reports from the West. The market is now 
Discount Sheet 4 on Rail B list, which is from $5 to 
$7 higher than a month ago, and reports from the 
Coast say that Discount Sheet 5 is in sight, which 
may mean another advance of $3 on almost every- 
thing. About the only consolation for local dis- 
tributers is a few transits, but these are becoming 
few and far between. The shingle situation has 
become such that local distributers are not being 
offered any quotations. Never has the west Coast 
market been such as it is at present and the con- 
jecture is, how long will it last? If the buyer wants 
the stocks he simply has to pay the price. 

Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Fir mills and logging 
camps are running steadily, with production gradu- 
ally nearing normal. The mills are loaded with 
orders and some of them have gone out of the 
market as the only means of holding the volume of 
orders within reasonable bounds. Relations with 
labor are harmonious. There are none too many 
men for the jobs offered, but as yet there is no 
material shortage of help. 





Tacoma, Wash., May 24.—The fir market con- 
tinues strong. Orders offer freely and the mills are 
well supplied with business. The tendency of prices 
continues upward, both the export and domestic 
demand being good. It is a manufacturers’ mar- 
ket. Logs are strong and cedar logs have ad- 
vanced $5, with cedar lumber and red cedar shingles 
at top-notch: prices. Shingle mills report cedar logs 
very scarce. 


Portland, Ore., May 24.—The demand for fir, 
spruce, cedar and western pine continues active 
with every promise of increasing, judging from the 
flood of inquiries, and the great problem is to fill 
orders promptly. Stocks at the fir mills are quite 
depleted in many instances. The cost of labor and 
the price of logs, $12, $16 and $20 for fir, leave no 
possibility of any decline in prices, which on the 
contrary, are expected to increase. The demand 


for red cedar shingles is active and the supply light 





Try Camp’s on 
Rush Orders for 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000, 










N.C. Pine 








Mills: 


Franklin, Va.; 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bidg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Arringdale, Va.; 


Wallace, N.C. 


We Feature Quality and Service 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franktin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 


E. D. WOOD, Manager 
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New R oint 
Orleans 





Let any of the following representative 


always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


firms prove above statement on your orders. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
Manufacturer 
of Southern 
Hardwood 
Lumber 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
igh-Grade Band- 
Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Yards. 

MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 


Lumber 


Co. 


Dealers in Hard- 
woodLum ber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, 111. 


Schuh-Mason § tiitocturers and 
Lumber Co. ardw 


ee Hardwgod 
sumt 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg., CAIRO, iLL. 





The Mississip 


Manufacturers of 
pi 





OXES, BOX 

Box Company SHOOKS AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 

GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SPE- 


BROTHERS CO. 


ments from 


CIALISTS — Lath, 
Shingles, Mould- 
ings. Quick ghip- 


our Cairo Ya 


rds. 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, 1/1. 


CAIRO EGG CASE 
& FILLER CO. 
Boxes, Excelsior & 


CAIRO, ILL, 7 
Cement Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 


Egg Cases, Egg 
Case Fillers, Poul- 
try Coops, Poultry 








P. T. Langan 


Lumber 
CAIRO, 


Co. 


ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exteriorand In- 
terior House 
Finishing a Spe- 
cialty. 











PETERSON-MILLER Exclusive manufac- 
BOX COMPANY 


CAIRO, 


ILL. 


turers of Cotton- 
wood cold storage 
EGG CASES 


NATIONAL MILLING IN 
TRANSIT 
PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
WAREHOUSING 
CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
LOUISIANA Yellow Pine, Yard, 
Factory, Railroad & 
LUMBER CO. Inc. Implement Stock, 
CAIRO, ILL. Also Cypress, Oak, 
Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 











THE PIONEER Sapte tee Pole 
anc Shaft Strips, 
POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rims and 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
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100% PROTECTION 


Against 





THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “ican” Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 
1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 








Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














Fett ws, PEERLESS 
COTS and - FURNITURE 


Tents, ——— Covers, Leggins, ne Aprons 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 





TELS 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER 





For Value, Service 






HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Special Ind ts to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the War. 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park, PTake Woodward car,’ get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms, New Unique Cafes and Entertainments Excellent 


Palace Hotel 


Rates SAN FRANCISCO 








it E = 9323) 
mut AttZB ; 1011 
‘B= SLI 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 
HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco's 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reducee to board measure lumber, 
peg square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco §8, cloth $2, quem 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


because of the scarcity of logs. The spruce and 
pine markets continue steady and active. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—The market is bare 
of offerings in fir, but demand continues strong. 
Dealers generally are holding down to Discount No. 
4, rather as a matter of policy than because that 
basis is the true market. Prices have been advanc- 
ing too rapidly to suit wholesalers and mill repre- 
sentatives and under the circumstances they feel 
it is better to be conservative. No mill shipment 
orders are being taken at any price and very little 
lumber is being sold unless it is on the cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—The fir market is said to 
have gone “out of sight’’ and wholesalers receive 
advices from their representatives on the Pacific 
coast not to take any more orders, as it is practi- 
cally impossible to fill them. It is predicted that 
prices will soon be several dollars, higher than they 
are at present. Other woods from the Coast are 
all taking about the same course as fir. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 28.—The price advance mania has 
hit the western pines and California white and 
sugar pine have advanced from $3 to $5 in the local 
market. The price on 12-foot No. 2 California pine 
boards is higher on a mill basis than northern pine 
boards of the same grade in the Chicago market. 
The demand for western pines shows gradual im- 
provement with the current revival of building 
operations. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Business in western 
pines is about all that the mills can handle. The 
demand continues strong, as recent price advances 
have had little effect in slowing up the business 
offered. 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—Western white pine is in 
fair demand and firm. Current quotations are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%, 38-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$160; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%-inch, 3-inch, 
$140; fine common, 4/4, $92; 5 to 8/4, $100; barn 
boards No. 2, 6 to 8 inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12- 


inch, $64. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 28.—There is very little complaining 
among redwood distributers, who now find both 
yard and factory trade good, despite the higher 
prices that prevail. The distributers look for sev- 
eral months of good business, 

San Francisco, Calif., May 24.—Conditions are 
very strong everywhere, and the feeling among 
manufacturers is that the price has advanced about 
one dollar thruout the list. The new List 7, which 
is in preparation, will be issued during the next two 
weeks. Eastern demand for rail shipments con- 
tinues to be good at the recent advance in prices 
on a number of items. Export inquiries are coming 
in from several countries for redwood lumber and 
ties. Redwood shingles and shakes are extremely 
scarce. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Demand is improving 
a little each week, both in factory and yard demand, 
and prices on the new list are firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 26.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $43.50 to $45.50; No. 2, 
$40 to $42; No. 3, $36.50 to $38; 4/4 edge box, $27.50 
to $30; 4/4 edge culls, $27 to $28; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$26.50 to $27.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $19.50 to $20. 
Six-inch box rough, $31.50 to $32.50. No. 1 8-inch 
rough, $47 to $48; No. 2, $45.50 to $46.50; No. 3, 
$38.50 to $39.50; box, $32 to $33; culls, $27.50 to 
$28.50; red heart, $27 to $28. No. 1 10-inch, $47.50 
to $48.50; No. 2, $46.50 to $47.50; No. 3, $39 to $40; 
box, $33 to $34; culls, $28 to $29; red heart, $27.50 to 
$28.50. No. 1 12-inch, $49.50 to $50.50; No. 2, $48.50 
to $49.50; No. 3, $41.50 to $43.50; box, $34.25 to $35.50; 
culls, $28.50 to $29.50; red heart, $28 to $29. No. 1 
5/4 edge, $47 to $48; No. 2, $45 to $47; No. 3, $39; 
box, $31 to $32; No. 1 6/4 edge, $48.50 to $50.50; No. 
2, $46.50 to $48.50; No. 3, $40; box, $31 to $32. No. 1 
8/4 edge, $49.50 to $51; No. 2, $47.50 to $49; No. 3, 
$41; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $33 to $34; box bark 
strips, $21.50 to $23. No. 1 6-inch, dressed four 
sides, $49.50 to $50.50; No. 2, $48 to $49; No. 1 8-inch, 
$51 to $52; No. 2, $48.50 to $49.50; No. 1 10-inch, $52 
to $52.50; No. 2, $50 to $51; No. 1 12-inch, $53.50 to 
$55.50; No. 2, $51.50 to $53.50. No. 1 13/16x2%- and 
8-inch rift flooring, $59 to $61; No. 2, $54 to $56. 
No. 1 18/16-inch flooring, $46 to $48.50; No. 2, $45 
to $47; No. 8, $41 to $42.75; No. 4, $33 to $35; No. 1 
%-inch ceiling, $30.50 to $31; No. 2, $28.75 to $29.50; 
No. 8, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 4, $22; No. 1 7/16-inch 
ceiling, $31.50 to $32.75; No. 2, $29.25 to $30.75; No. 3, 
$26.50 to $28.50; No. 4, $23 to $24.50. No. 1 13/16- 
inch partition, $47 to $51; No. 2, $46.25 to $48.50; 
No. 3, $42 to $45. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$39 to $41.50. Six-inch roofers, $31.75 to $32.75; 
8-inch, $33 to $34; 10-inch, $34 to $35; 12-inch, $35 
to $36. Two-inch factory flooring, $32 to $33; 8- 
inch, $36. No. 1 pine lath, $6; 2- and 38-inch box 
heart, $41. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Demand is quiet, altho 
better interest in lower grades is reported. The 
building situation is improved, and there have been 
some orders for quick shipment. Mill supplies are 
ample for current requirements, altho all reports 
indicate a heavy falling off in production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—The prices on roofers have 
had a series of advances lately and are now $5 
higher than a couple of weeks ago. New advances 


have been announced by the mills so frequently that 
the wholesalers have found it hard work to keep up 
with them. Numbers of these orders have also been 
turned down, tho placed immediately after receipt 
of the mill prices. The call for stock shows an in- 
crease right along. 


Baltimore, Md., May 26.—North Carolina pine hag 
shown a further improvement, with inquiry on the 
increase and quotations tending upward. Even box 
grades show a steadiness that creates a favorable 
impression. Box makers are making inquiries for 
delivery next month and after and have an incli- 
nation to place orders. Construction lumber is in 
better demand. _ Dressed stocks move upward, some 
of the quotations being the highest recorded. With 
curtailed production and small assortments there is 
every indication of an exceptionally large demand. 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—North Carolina pine ig 
getting firmer and advances are expected. The 
1x6 roofers are now quoted at $37 to $38 and 1x8 at 
$38 to $39, for air dried stock. There is a slight im- 
provement noted in the demand for rough edge, 
which is quoted at $50 to $51. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 28.—It seems that southern pine 
can not keep from advancing. The latest word re- 
ceived from the mills advanced the following items: 
No. 2 1x4 edge grain flooring, $1.50; No. 1 1x4 edge 
grain flooring, $2; 1x4 B and better flooring, $1; 
1x4 C flat grain flooring, $1.50; 1x3 B and better 
edge grain flooring, $1; % B and better ceiling, 50 
cents; 5% No. 1 ceiling, 50 cents; 1x6 drop siding, all 
grades, $1; B and better finish, all items, $1; lath, 
10 cents. The demand is more than local dis- 
tributers can take care of, and the big difficulty is in 
finding any mill stocks capable of covering the 
orders as itemized. The advances that southern 
pine has been making are reflected in the other 
woods, which seem to be just marching along in the 
price procession. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 26.—The shortage de- 
veloped in the red cedar shingle market has made 
much trouble for wholesalers, who often find them- 
selves.unable to take care of the wants of valued 
customers, and prices have risen. Demand is not 
what would be called heavy in normal times but 
mill facilities are far from what they were, Demand 
is especially strong for clears and special brands. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Southern pine prices 
change so fast nowadays that it is hard to say at 
any time what the market. is, except that the prices 
are the highest ever known to the trade. Buyers 
are eagerly buying anything they can get and are 
glad to get it. Flooring, drop siding and 12-inch 
boards are practically out of stock so far as this 
market is concerned, and other items are very 
searce. Stocks of commoner grades are being 
rapidly cleaned out at the mills, 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—The market for southern 
pine is stronger and there have been advances in 
practically the whole list. Dealers who have been 
putting off buying in the hope that prices would be 
lower are covering their wants, and this has caused 
an increase in demand. Reports from mills are 
that stocks are in very bad shape, and the demand 
for mixed cars complicates the situation. There is 
some improvement in production in certain quarters. 
Transit cars are selling easily. The question of 
price is secondary to that of quick delivery. The 
demand for flooring and finish is one of the out- 
standing features of the market. There has been a 
better demand for boards, shiplap etc. during the 
week. No. 1 dimension is in better demand than 
No. 2. Straight cars of 1x6 to 1x12 No. 2 common 
S2S and of 1x6 to 1x12 No. 2 common 82S are in 
good demand. Timbers are not selling so well. 


New Orleans, La., May 26.—Active buying con- 
tinues, bookings exceeding both cut and shipments. 
In spite of the mills’ efforts to bring production up 
to normal, it is handicapped by bad weather and 
labor conditions, Recent price advances are well 
held, with prices tending upward. Mill assortments 
are considerably broken, so that buyers are finding it 
difficult to place orders for some of the scarcer 
items, 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Inquiries are good. 
Notwithstanding the dullness in the building de- 
mand, orders from other sources are coming in at 
a good rate, and while wholesalers catering to 
normal supplies find the situation somewhat unsat- 
isfactory, the consuming power of southern pine is 
very evident. With an increase in normal lines, 
and with more buying from railroad and ship build- 
ing sources, there is every likelihood of still higher 
prices. 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—There is a decided im- 
provement in demand for southern longleaf tho 
business is somewhat restricted by the upward 
climbing quotations. More business would be done 
in partition and flooring if there were more cer- 
tainty about acceptances from the mills. Quota- 
tions are: Partition, $51; flooring, A, $65 to $67; 
B, $60 to $62; C, $52 to $54.50. 


Baltimore, Md., May 26.—The demand for Georgia 
pine is gradually increasing and in fact is becoming 
urgent, while small mill stocks make for advances 
in quotations. Construction calling for longleaf pine 
has not reached impressive proportions, so that 
local stocks have sufficed to take care of require- 
ments, but many buyers are in the market and 
there are indications of a heavier demand that will 
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stiffen values. An urgent demand for dressed stocks 
causes them to show an upward tendency. It will 
take some time for production to meet the deficiency 
in assortments. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—Demand increases in spite 
of the fact that prices have had a sharp advance. 
Retailers who were unwilling to purchase several 
weeks ago, when prices were considerably lower, 
find it advisable to make purchases now, tho they 
are still unwilling to buy far ahead. The building 
business has been good this month and is expected 
to be still better, so those who postpone purchases 
may find it a difficult matter to get lumber. 


Alexandria, La., May 26.—The southern pine 
movement during the last week has exceeded that 
of any week since the beginning of the war and is 
so heavy that doubtless the fast diminishing stocks 
will slow down the movement. Prices are soaring. 
The demand comes from all sections of the country 
and covers all items. Buyers are becoming awake to 
the prospective demand and availing themselves of 
the opportunity to buy lumber before prices advance 
any more. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—Distributers of south- 
ern pine have excellent business but find mills slow 
in accepting new business for specified delivery 
dates because of the excess of orders over produc- 
tion and the inroads that have been made on dry 
stocks. Some grades of boards are quoted $1 higher. 
Partition and ceiling average from 50 to 75 cents 
above prices of a week ago and nearly all grades of 
flooring and dimension are up from $1 to $2. Some 
No. 3 dimension is quoted $3 higher. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 






















Tusca- Alew- 
loosa, andria, 
Ala. La. 
FLOORING— ae 
1x3” EG B&better .......--eeeee ree 51.25 
FG B&better .......esceees 42.00 37.00 
1 ie SAPP errr 38.00 35.25 
; a rrr rr Tr 28.00 eye 
* DG B&better .....ccccccces Hl. 
ee tga cea die G nel eee 38.50 
BPG B&better ...-cccsccsces *37.00 39.50 
© pacucrrnseavevecenves eee 36.50 
| Ae ere wan ee ie oY oe rrr 36.00 
, crear kT *35.00 35.00 
MG Gvevirconvrevedeanee *27.00 28.00 
CEILING ban 
W%yx4” B&better .......eeeeeeeees 30.75 
5gx4” B&better ....-.--eeeeeeees 31.25 
PARTITION— aie 
1x4” B&better .....ccccccccccces 41.25 
Drop SIDING— : 
1x4 or 6” B&better ......+--eeeee 39.00 36.00 
DG. Bevecctesscnceceus 36.00 $4.25 
FE, Bic vccvcsaneseenee 28.50 27.00 
FinisH— ‘ , 
Bébetter Rough: " 
1 rrr re 40.50 
BEAT pa arieae snes sees eunnes e 41.50 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
ee to 12” *39.50 eae 
1x4” eees 38.00 
1x6” 38.50 
1x8” py 
<4 ” bi 
aa and 10 40.00 
BBE UO 18 noc ccccccceecesves 43.75 
SUAEE £6 TE. . vecccccctrvecses 42.50 
, rae ERE PRE on COCO ECOL *35.50 
CASING AND BASE, Bébetter— 
4 and CEVA aceRedsea Race ecw 43.50 
© ORG FS ccc ccc ce etececiveccace 45.00 
Boarps, S18 or S28S— : = 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’......... Dae *30.75 
Other lengths....... aa 32.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’......+-- er 31.20 
Other lengths....... pas $1.25 
1x12”, Other lengths....... eas 36.00 
No, 2 (all 10 to 20’) 
1x 6 to 12” 28.00 er 
a ae 29.00 27.75 
1x10” 29.50 27.75 
1x12” 30.50 30.56 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Be US BR cc vec cos cncccccouns 22.00 eng 
BU fC wbee ROKK CUE COOH E MEMS etee 21.50 
SY ts cue sae Nees eamddioeeewe 21.50 
Pr rr rir ek 22.00 
Fencina, S1S— 
Nod, Be 4%, 1G sesccnccscsccee 31.00 
Other lengths....... 29.50 
co gle | ee rc 32.00 
Other lengths....... 31.50 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
SE i Oe OS eee eee 23.00 
BiG” cnhiecsceccavnen eae 26.00 
No, 3 (all lengths) : 
SMP PPP EROS ICT rr reer 20.00 
SEO cecwe cetanceaguneee 20.00 
SHipLap— 
mo, 2, Es 6", 44 GGe TO" ccc ceva 32.00 
Other lengths....... 82.00 
TSI0". 16.O0G 16" 66 ceccess *31.75 
E Other lengths....... 31.50 
No. 2 (10.to 20’): 
ERLE wevereberecens ‘ . 28.00 27.50 
BE dugeeduweedeesaunre 28.00 27.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
DEE icvivece ara dcecanueas 21.00 
MN erica eka ene wees 21.00 
DIMENSION, S181E— 
No, 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 28.00 26.75 
12’ .. 28.00 26.00 
16’ . 29.00 27.75 
18 and 20’ : . 28.50 
2z 6”, 10’ 95.2h 
2’ 25.00 
16’ f 26.00 
18 and 20’ ue 25.75 
2x 8”, 10° 7. 26.75 
12’ j 26.25 
16’ i 27.25 
SOO oe atenes nye 27.75 
BE PEO hace deen cch-sues 27.50 cated 
Wee Sevnre cada taeda 27.50 27.50 
Me eee ey a was x 68 27.50 28.00 
55 GN BO? oi tcciass en 29.00 












Tusca- Alea- 
loosa, andria, 
Ala La. 
2x12", 10’ 29.50 30.75 
12° 3 29.00 
16’ 0.0: 
18 30.50 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ 25.25 
12’ 25.25 
16’ 25.75 
18 and 20” 26.00 
2x 6°, 10° 24.25 
or 4 23.25 
r 24. 24.50 
18 and 20’ re 24.50 
2x 8”, 10’ ¥ ii 
s 5. 24.25 
P 25.00 25.75 
18 and 20’ awe 26.00 
2x10”, 10’ 25.50 Poe 
12’ 25.50 *24.50 
BG ctisaaecds< 50 27.00 
18 and 20’.... rr 28.00 
Pe See ax densacaaens 27.50 anys 
We -ckcc pi awewkneees 27.50 re 
Re kedadeneuen ents 27.50 29.00 
JEG BO? i ecccwnes 3.03 29.00 
es eer errr er errr rere *15.00 
pO SS ae een 15.25 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and under: 
Sr rrr reer 27.00 27.00 
Mr ¢<ceeuxsacvngecece dbase seanns 30.00 30.50 
DE. schctkteshasabvvnsdyemeinueeen 34.00 32.50 
ocd KK OEKROKS AKER K REN 38.00 eons 
DO cercwemakeceeon neck ee eee ee 42.00 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
 ccuceaie ch vine cena Seeenees 25.00 ee 
DD eintecsvewunsccqngneceuawnd 27.00 26.50 
Oe cine seenete dé beusakameades 29.00 30.50 
Be vsaeetVicuehkagaes ses oewae ne 30.00 ocare 
Sl cceeeu thd ckde wen aw aekae was 32.00 
PLASTER LATH 
) MOE LS Laer *3.70 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x4 and 6”) 
Bepetter, 10 and 20’ .. wc cceccccss 35.00 
a Oe eee ee ee 33.00 
Car DECKING— 
Now. 3. 3". Oo: 3: TO OF Be osc ccckws 27.50 28.25 
oe, Ole GOK ecco ene tee tenes 28.50 
Car SILLS, S48— 
Up te 9%, 56 00 BO occ ceccccccccce *41.00 
TIES 
33.00 


(> ge Se ee 
1&8 


No. 1 Sq.E&S 31.00 


s Last week’s quotation. 
Note: Kansas City figures are the same as those of 


last week. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 26.—Very active buying 
is reported, with the demand coming from all quar- 
ters. The mills report stocks broken in assortment 
and a good deal of offered business is being declined 
on that account. One large concern announces price 
advances, effective at once, ranging from $2 to $10, 
the latter advance applying to items of wide finish 
stock reported in low supply and very strong de- 
mand. Production is increasing, but bad weather 
handicaps some of the mills and the output is con- 
siderably under normal. 


Chicago, May 28.—The cypress market is strong, 
with a tendency to advance. There is a good de- 
mand from both yards and factories and the de- 
mand for tank stock is especially good. Mills re- 
port broken stocks and increasing difficulty to fix 
orders as the buyers place them. Revival of build- 
ing is making a healthy cypress market. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Last week retailers and 
consumers in St. Louis suddenly awoke to the reali- 
zation of the great strength of the Gulf stock 
cypress market, and began to buy heavily, placing 
orders for practically all the mills would take. 
Saturday most mills withdrew all quotations, and 
today notices of a general advance were received, 
some items being advanced for the first time in five 
months. The advances range from $1 to $5. Dis- 
tributers also are doing a good business. Reports 
from the mills emphasize the low condition of stocks 
and increasing costs of manufacture. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—A brisk demand for 
cypress prevails and is expected to continue for 
some time as the building season is well under way 
and yards which have held down to short stocks are 
calling for lumber. Factory demand is holding back 
a little. 





Alexandria, La., May 26.—Inquiries and orders for 
cypress have materially increased. Demand is from 
tank, factory, shop and building trades. Production 
is considerably below normal but indications are 
that next week will bring about a decided improve- 
ment. Stocks are still low and on many items com- 
pletely exhausted. Prices continue to advance. 
Labor is still inefficient. If shipping for export de- 
mand can be provided the present stocks will soon 
be exhausted. 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—Cypress is firm, with ad- 
vances expected. Much of the trading is in small 
orders but the ability to secure mixed cars from 
some mills helps out the market. Current quota- 
tions are: 1sts and 2nds, 4/4, $69.50 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$71.50 to $74; 8/4, $95 to $110; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $46.50 
to $48; 5/4, 6/4, $53 to $55; 8/4, $58 to $59. 


Baltimore, Md., May 26.—Cypress is comparatively 
quiet. The stocks held here are very light, but the 
interest shown in them by prospective buyers in- 
clines dealers to make efforts to augment their 
assortments. The mills have no large accumula- 
tions. The producers have the situation well under 
control and there is perhaps not a single weak spot 
in the trade. Prospects for a fair export movement 
are regarded as promising. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Stocks are low. In- 
quiries are more active, and with yards and mill- 
work factories poorly assorted, there is every in- 
dication of increased activity In a few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27..-The market has been de- 
veloping strength recently and further advances 
are looked for, since other southern woods are all 
going up in price. The demand has been fair, tho 
not up to the normal for this time of year. The 
planing mills expect to be in the market for fair 
stocks soon. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—There is increased ac- 
tivity in cypress and representatives of southern 
mills are finding it harder each day to satisfy buy- 
ers as to deliveries. All grades figure in the de- 
mand, but there is particularly heavy buying of the 
higher grades of factory stocks. The country trade 
is slow. Construction material is more active and 
all prices tend to advance. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 28.—The red cedar shingle situation 
has become such that local distributers of west 
Coast products were not receiving any shingle quo- 
tations this week—simply a situation of the shingle 
people being out of the market. White cedars con- 
tinue to carry the following quotations: Extras, 
$4.45; standards, $3.70, and sound butts, $2.80. Lath 
show more strength. 


Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Shingle logs have 
touched the unheard of prices of from $23 to $26, 
and the price of clears has jumped to $4.35 and 
stars to $3.50. The market is strong at those fig- 
ures and further advances are expected. The pres- 


ent situation is without parallel in the history of 
the industry. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Shingles continue to ad- 
vance, the present price, Pacific Coast base, being 
$4.50 for clears and $3.50 for stars. On April 23 the 
market for clears was $3.25, which amounts to an 
advance of about $300 a car. The prevailing prices 
are higher than at any time in the last three years. 
Mills are selling stock only in transit and are not 
taking any orders for Coast shipment. Some mills 
are withdrawing entirely from the market. Dealers 
are buying very little, ascribing high prices as the 
reason for holding off. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—There is almost a 
shingle famine in this market and prices continue 
to soar. Latest quotations are $3.50 for stars and 
$4.50 for clears, representing an advance of 95 cents 
for stars and $1.25 for clears in the last month. 
Siding demand continues strong with prices mov- 
ing up with shingles, and buyers are taking it in 
mixed cars or any other way, just so they can get it. 
Lath demand continues strong, but stocks in all 
grades are getting low. 





New Orleans, La., May 26.—The only new feature 
is an advance of 50 cents on cypress lath, which 
have sold into low supply and are shipped by many 
mills on mixed car orders only. The supply of cy- 
press shingles is very low and broken in assortment, 
the demand is active and acceptances are rather 
rigidly limited to mixed cars. 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—Shingle prices are de- 
cidedly firmer; but lath, not in good demand, are no 
firmer. The 1%-inch lath go readily at 4.75 and the 
1¥%-inch sell generally at $4.50. Demand for white 
cedar extra shingles is better than for clears but 
both are very firm. Extras sell at $5.40 to $5.50 
and clears at $4.90 to $5.00. The best grades of reds 
range around $5.50. Clapboards are dull but firm at: 
four foot, extras, $60; clears, $48. Furring is dull 
and 2-inch goes at $37. 





Baltimore, Md., May 26.—Shingle demand seems 
to be slowly expanding, with quotations firmly main- 
tained. Stocks appear to be very small. Altho 
the volume of business is not impressive a large 
demand is in prospect. Lath are firm, with require- 
ments on the increase. Stocks of lath are so mod- 
erate that when the construction arranged for gets 
under way the holdings here will hardly suffice to 
take care of immediate wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 27.—The red cedar shingle 
market has been having a sensational rise and 
wholesalers can not recall a time when prices were 
on so high level as they are today. Extra clears 
are quoted at $5.81, which is 25 cents higher than a 
week ago. While the demand is on a larger scale 
than a short time ago, the effect of the big ad- 
vance is to turn the thoughts of the. shingle buyer 
to substitute roofing, which will no doubt also ad- 
vance. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 26.—Dealers report 
prices higher than in several seasons, clears being 
quoted at $5.86 and stars at $4.89, local basis. The 
advance in prices during the last month has been 
approximately $1. An active demand and an inade- 
quate supply,-due to the shortage of logs at the 
mills, are expected to help strengthen quotations. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—Increasing demand and 
higher prices characterize the market for cedar 
shingles, which are scarce. Clears sell at about 
$5.50. Cypress and pine shingles are in better sup- 
ply than cedar, but even they are growing scarcer 
and car lots are almost impossible to secure from 
the mills. Lath are moving as freely as possible 
under mill conditions and pine, cypress and chest- 
nut have advanced 5 or 10 cents. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines, 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


mitted, 
Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 


advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—BOOKKEEPER, ASSISTANT MANAGER 
And general office man; one who can read plans and estimate, 
Opportunity for advancement. Experienced man _ only. 
Northwestern Ohio. Answer, stating references and salary 
wanted. 

Address “A, 121,”’ care American Lumberman. 








SASH AND DOOR FACTORY WANTS 
Superintendent, also machine hand. 
KIMBALL & PRINCE LUMBER CO., Vineland, N. J. 


WANTED—FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
Young man 20 to 25 years old, high school graduate who 
has had experience in a retail lumber yard, and is familiar 
with the different commodities in order to handle stock 
sheet. Will also be required to assist in checking reports 
from the yards. Must be accurate and quick in figuring. 
Excellent opportunity for young man who will make good 
and who wishes to establish himself with a permanent con- 
nection. Give age, amount of experience and references. 

Address ‘“W. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 














AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With proven ability wants position as buyer, salesman or 
manager. Have had eight years’ experience buying for large 
Chicago wholesaler, buying about sixty million a year, mostly 


factory stock. I am thoroughly familiar with every detail] 
of the business from stump to customer. Have also had five 
years’ experience selling on the road, handling yard and 
factory stock, cut stock and box shooks. I am an expert 
grader in white pine, fir, spruce and yellow pine. Have 
served about fifteen years at the manufacturing end. I am 
at present employed, but want to change. Best of refrences. 
Address X. F. K., Bend, Ore. 


FLOORING AND PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Open for position, Can furnish A No. 1 references. 
Address “A, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR MAN EXPERIENCED 
In order invoice, sales and estimating department, desires 
clerical position. 
Address 








“A, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER—WANTED 
By lumber manufacturer and wholesaler—a man capable 
of handling accounts and systematizing—one not afraid of 
work and who does things right now. In your reply state 
experience and salary wanted, also give references of former 
employers. 
Address “W. 6,’’ care American Tumberman, 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Logging superintendent, familiar with hardwood and hem- 
lock logging operations in northern part of the lower 
peninsula. No others need apply. 
Address “Ww. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 





HALF INTEREST IN OLD ESTABLISHED 
Retail yard. Chance of a lifetime. You must know just 
the person to take full management. Sales $100,000 yearly. 
Small progressive city, 8 hours from New York. Unusual 
attractive surroundings. Competition ideal. No planing 
mill complications. Must be a money maker honorably. 

,000 cash required. Character first consideration. Ad- 
dress ‘‘T, 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ANY INFORMATION 
Of George D. Fisher, age 41, height 5 feet, 11% inches, 
weight about 180 lbs., sandy complexion, hair auburn. Is 
all around sawmill man. Any information will be gladly 
received by his father, J. H. FISHER, 2709 Clark Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











WANTED—A MAN TO FILL POSITION 


As Superintendent of a double band mill and yard, mill 
cutting one hundred thousand feet hardwood per day. Lo- 
cated in large, healthy Southern city, with good schools 
and every facility for a man with family. Must be first- 
class in every respect, having had wide experience in this 
work, especially in hardwoods. Do not apply unless you 
consider yourself capable of filling position of this kind 
and commanding a good salary. Permanent position to the 
right man. 


Address “A, 100,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—MANAGER 
Man capable of managing and operating a sash door and 
blind industry in city of Chicago. 
Address ‘A, 130,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
For small retail yard in Chicago. Must be experienced. 
State age, experience, salary and reference. 
Address “A, 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MARRIED 
To load wagons and unload cars in a retail lumber yard 
near Chicago; steady position, good wages. 
Address “TT, 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Combination bookkeeper-stenographer for line yard com- 
pany at general office; give age, experience, references and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address “W. 10,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MANAGER 
Thoroughly competent man to manage planing mill in South, 
purchasing rough lumber from small mills, Salary and 
= sharing basis. State fully experience and qualifica- 
tions, 

Address ““W. 12,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Or manager for yellow pine operation to take complete 
charge of mill, railroad and woods. Only experienced man 
proficient in logging and railroading who can continuously 
log his mill at reasonable costs need apply. Will pay the sal- 
ary to the right man. State experience and salary wanted, 
Address “WwW. 40,’" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
In good yard in western South Dakota. Good salary and 
opportunity for advancement to capable man. State ex- 
perience, references, salary expected and how soon you 
could come, in first letter. 
Address ““W. 41,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PAY ROLL CLERK 
One familiar with the lumber business and has had expert- 
ence in store, board and other deductions on pay roll. Good 
position with large lumber company in Northern Michigan. 
Apply, with references, and state salary wanted in first 
letter. Address **A, 109,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS. 
State experience and references. We have several positions 
to offer and want g¢ men. 
Address ‘A, 110,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
and biller out for woodworking factory at Denver, Colo. 
Must be able to bill out accurately from plans. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted. 

“*A, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED 
1 edgerman for band and circular mill 
1 box factory superintendent 
1 logging superintendent 
Above positions in Colorado, Write for particulars and give 
wages expected, stating how soon could come. 
Address e =%‘“S. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Must be familiar with National Rules. 
OVAL WOOD DISH CO., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


WANTED—A MARRIED MAN FOR 
Retail lumber and hardware; must be accurate and com- 
petent. Salary and answer in own handwriting. 
ddress “T, 9,’° care American Lumberman. 











BOOKKEEPER & ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In large yard in western South Dakota. Must be good sales- 
man, have pleasing personality and ability and ambition to 
advance, n exceptional opening for capable man who is 
not afraid of hard work where same will appreciated and 
rewarded. In first letter state full particulars, experience, 
references, how soon you could come and salary asked. 

ddress “T. 81,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SCALERS AND 
Loaders for loading and handling lumber, should have re- 
tail experience. Transportation charges refunded if satis- 
factory after six months service. Write stating age, expe 
rience, recommendations and salary desired. F. . 
LEY LUMBER COMPANY, Kercheval & Beaufait Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man, Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Manhattan Bidg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Open for position; competent and reliable; particulars if 
interested. 
Address “T, 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT SINGLE BAND MILL 
Operation for past ten years, in charge of sales, manufac- 
ture, office and railroad, has a first-class crew and would 
consider proposition from a_ good concern at reasonable 
salary. YVifteen years’ experience in hardwoods. Best of 
references. Address ‘‘A, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


0. E. SMITH TIMBER ESTIMATOR 
Experience in Canada, Northern and Southern States and 
Washington. Maps showing logging facilities with esti- 
mates, Best of references. BOX 29, Wauchula, Fla. 


A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Knowing the retail lumber business from all sides, desires 
connections with a permanent, progressive line yard com- 
pany; any kind of references furnished desired. Western 
company preferred. ‘ 

Address **A, 116, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN 
25 years’ experience in hard and soft timber; am also a 
sawyer and filer. Have been superintendent for several 
large concerns, and can give best of references. 
Address “A, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT EXECUTIVE DESIRES 
Permanent connection with a concern that offers good future 
and working interest in the business. Four years’ experi- 
ence as manager of retail yard doing a large business. Best 
references can be given from my own employer, and other 
business men. Married, 27 years old, and just returned 
from service. For further particulars 

Address A. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER OR 
Salesman, age 384, unmarried, desires position with re- 
sponsible concern. Fourteen years’ experience inspector to 
sales manager. Best references. 

Address “A, 106,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SALES MANAGER AND GENERAL 
Office Man of large Yellow Pine Mill now liquidating busi- 
ness, desires location in South. Good record and references. 
Address “A, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—POSITION 


Experienced traveling salesman, yellow pine, hardwood or 
coast stock. Salary, $225 per month, expenses. ‘Territory, 
Chicago, Detroit or Buffalo. 

Address “Ww. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
Must be good job. Good reference furnished. At present 
employed. Address ‘“‘P. 2,"" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—A COMPETENT TOOL ROOM MAN 
To file 4” resaws, small circular, cut-off and rip saws; 
keep up Shimer heads for sash, doors and flooring; make 
and temper special cutters for sash and door machines 
and shaper, Also to do special belt work. A good job for a 
—_- om If you don’t know your business, don’t answer 
this ad. 

Address ‘“W. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
6 ft. Fay & Egan mill. Steady job. 
BATESVILLE LUMBER & VENEER CO., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


WANTED—AT ONCE FIRST CLASS FILER 
For combination band and circular sawmill. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Hermansville, Mich. 


WANTED—CAPABLE LEFT-HAND CIRCULAR 
Sawmill operator. Give full details by letter and any in- 
formation you want and will advise quickly. 

HUTCHINS LUMBBR AND STORAGE CO., 
139th St. and Western Ave., Blue Island, I1l. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans, etc., for large southern plant. State age, experience; 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 

Address “F, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 

For single band mill in Northern Michigan. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

Address 

















“F, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 























LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
ddress “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
FOR SALE—Business Opportunities 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS SITUATION 
Young man with five years’ experience. Building material 
also. Address “W. 33,’" care American Lumberman. 


A No. 1 CHIEF ENGINEER—MACHINIST 
Twenty-one years’ experience. Familiar with repairs. Mar- 
ried. At present employed. Desires change. 

Address “Ww. 20,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY CAPABLE 
millwork estimator with many years’ experience in figur- 
ing from plans, making out shop tickets and taking meas- 
urements. Willing to commence at a reasonable salary 
and if mutually agreeable would consider to buy an interest 
in the business. 

Address 








“Ww. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
18 years’ experience in lumber and material. Now a cap- 
tain in the army, to be discharged soon. Desire to handle 
sales for established concern on commission to the trade in 
Texas and southwest. 
Address “WwW. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS WESTERN BUYER 
By experienced Pacific Coast lumberman. Want to buy for 
eastern line yard company, manufacturer or wholesale lum- 
ber company. Best of references. 
ddress “Ww. 24.’"’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants position. Right-hand mill. Finest recommendations. 
Address BAND SAWYER, Lock Box 248, Alderson, W. Va. 


BOOKKEEPER WITH EIGHTEEN YEARS 
Experience, wants position as bookkeeper or assistant. Was 
with one lumber manufacturing company eight years. 

Address J. ©. REED, 1613 Rock Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
By young married man, 12 years’ experience, mostly in sash 
and door and lumber line. Can take position at once. 
Address “A, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of commissary; 47, married; strictly sober. Conservative 
buyer. Not financially embarrassed. Free June 1. 
R. J. WISE, Longview, Ala. 


EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MAN WITH 
Knowledge of retail lumber business, desires position 98 
yard manager or assistant. 

Address **A, 126," care American Lumberman. 


INSPECTOR & BUYER 
Twenty years’ experience in hardwood, pine and cypress. 
Acquainted in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas 
territory. 
Address “A, 129,” care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 
PARTMENT. 
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